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ing of hog minerals—MoorMan’s Min- _ form, have for years produced such remark- Nee gn ~ 
erals in block form! One more step in the able cost-cutting results for thousands of Minerals. rattle 
MoorMan Cost Cutting program. Made hog raisers. mover 
possible by an exclusive MoorMan process Practical experiments show that hogs range 
(patent applied for). The result of research _Jike the block form. They take to it readily MAIL THIS lecid 
on the famous MoorMan Experiment Farm. even when refusing to touch powdered COUPON! Th 

MoorMan’s Hog Block Minerals reduce ‘minerals. —" ing 


waste to an absolute minimum. Minerals in 
this form are unaffected by wind and rain and 
remain soft even at freezing temperatures. 

They cost no more than the same high 
quality minerals in powdered form. ind by 
actual test save you 15 to 20° on your min- 


MoorMan’s Hog Mineral Blocks weigh 
50 Ibs. each—are small and square. Very 
easy to haul, handle and store. 

Convenient self-feeders for MoorMan’s 
Hog Block Minerals are priced at only 75 
cents each, f. o. b. Quincy, III. 








Moorman Mfg. Co. 
Dept. A-20, Quincy, IIl. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to 
me, please mail a free sample of 
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eral feed bill! See for yourself how convenient and eco- ital alii ole 
The formula is exactly the same as that nomical is this modern way of mineral feed- NE cssccatciabiiiapiapiiniaiasindaigie ng , 
for MoorMan’s famous Hog Minerals, still ing. We will mail you free a small sample a - 
furnished in powdered form. The block of MoorMan’sHog Block Minerals, together Address ow 
minerals contain the same essential mineral with more detailed information concerning * 
ingredients, laxatives, worm preventives, their use. Just clip and mail the coupon! P. 0. te 
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; 7 [LL cattle and lamb feeders make mon- 
ey this year? This article will not con- 
tain the answer to that question, but 
t will endeavor to assemble some of the facts 
nd factors bearing on it. 

Obviously, the question can not be answered 
‘ith an unqualified ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no.’? Much de- 
ends on the individual, on his skill as a feeder, 
his costs of making gains in weight, on his se- 
ection of feeders, and on the particular time 
be buys thin stock and sells the finished prod- 
it. The answer is not necessarily the same 
or both lamb and eattle feeders. Conditions 
way change later in a manner that could not 
yssibly be foreseen. 

doth feeder cattle and lambs are lower in 
rice than a year ago. Feed costs will run 
higher than last year. To what extent the in- 
rease in one will offset the decrease in the 
ther is problematic, but the chances are that 
he total cost of finished steers and lambs will 
ot average much less than last year. Prices 
or fat stock, the third main factor determining 
hether financial results will be recorded in 
black or red ink, will depend on the total vol- 
ime of feeding operations. 
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Conservative Methods Being Followed 


The counsel that ‘‘It is always Wise to be 
onservative in considering cattle feeding prop- 
}@sitions,’’ is being followed much more closely 
W@his vear than it was a year ago. Shipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle from twelve leading 
arkets into seven leading feeder states in 
July, August and September, 1929, totaled 539,- 
N52 head, compared with 692,181 head in the 
orresponding period last year, and 485,576 
fal @icad two years ago. Average cost of feeders 
it Chicago in the third quarter of the year 
ras about $10.50, or approximately $1 lower 
han a year ago, but $2 higher than two years 
hz0. Besides the reduction in the number of 
sattle shipped from public stockyards, the 


























~ How Will the Feeder Fare? 


Facts to Help in Figuring Cattle and Lamb Prospects 


While the number of cattle 
marketed from the range states 


up to early October has been smaller than last 
year, the percentage in thin condition has been 
In cer- 
tain areas, pastures have been the poorest since 
1919. Some foreed marketing has occurred be- 
cause of poor winter range prospects, in spite 
of general recognition that the beef cattle in- 


rather high, as a result of dry weather. 


dustry is in a strong economic position, 
which would encourage holding over for an- 
other year. Hence, the market supply of 
steers in stocker and feeder flesh has been 
ample for the curtailed demand. 


Feed Supplies Substantially Less 


In most sections feed supplies are substan- 
tially less than a year ago. The principal 
change is in the corn crop forecast, Septem- 
ber 1, at 2,456,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 2,386,000,000 harvested in 1928. Com- 
bined production of corn, oats and barley is 
forecast at 95,300,000 tons, compared with 
110,638,000 in 1928 and an average of 103,- 
360,000 from 1924 to 1928. Carry-overs of 
grains are somewhat larger than last year, 
but dry pastures forced early feeding of new 
crops, hence the total supply of grain at the 
start of the fall feeding season is probably 
12 to 15 per cent less than a year earlier. 

The hay supply is smaller, owing to the 
fact that old hay carried over was much less 
than in 1928, and to the necessity of feed- 


ing to supplement failing pastures during the 


late summer. 


How much this reduction in supply will raise 
the cost of feeding operations remains to be 
seen, but it probably will average 10 to 15 per 
cent higher than a year ago. These changes in 
cost will vary widely, depending on local sup- 
plies, and also will fluctuate greatly with the 
individual feeder. In most eases, they probably 
will offset the reduction in cost of feeder cattle. 

If the preceding point of view that fewer 
cattle will be fed out this year is correct, the 
number of cattle marketed in the coming 


By Gilbert Gusler 


December-to-May period will be 
less than a year previous. In 


particular, the number of short-fed steers mar- 
keted up to mid-winter probably will be smaller 


than a year ago. 


No material change in. econ- 


sumer demand for beef seems probable, and 
pork is unlikely to be any cheaper than last 


year. Hence, 


the outlook really favors a level 


of fat cattle prices during the coming winter 








ard spring slightly higher than a year pre- 
vious. With the combined cost of thin steers and 
feed required for finishing out totaling much 
the same as last year, and with prospects that 
fat cattle prices will be as high or higher than 
last year, the average outcome of feeding op- 
erations may be just a little more profitable 


than it was a year ago. 


The fact that cattle 


feeding will be confined more to the regular 
operators, who are competent feeders, also will 
tend to make the average outcome better than 


last year, 


feeding game. 








move iree the 
ment direct from - 





lecidedly less than last year. 
_The main season for put- 
ing cattle on feed is hardly 


ranze to the feed lot has been 


WHAT EIGHT YEARS SHOW 


The margin between feeder prices and prices for fat stuff a little later is one 
big factor in feeding: the price of corn is another. 
happened since 1921. 


The chart below shows what has 
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than a year earlier. aon 











when many beginners entered the 
Also, the results may be more 


uniform from month to month 
than they were last year, when 
they varied greatly, depending 
on when the feeder cattle were 
purchased, when the fat eattle 
were marketed and the class 
of cattle fed. Steers purchased 
at the high time in September, 
1928, and sold when fat cattle 
were at the low point last Feb- 
ruary lost seads of money. This 
loss period was relatively brief 
and cattle purchased late in 
1928 or early in 1929 and sold 
last spring or early summer 
generally made money. 

The figures which follow 
show the average cost of feeder 
cattle per 100 pounds at Chi- 
cago from August to January, 
inelusive, and the price of fat 
steers from December to May 
during each of the ‘last two 
feeding seasons : 1928-29, feed- 
ers, $9.15; fat steers, $13.25; 
1928-29, feeders, $10.85; 
and (Concluded on page 24) 
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GOLD SHORTAGE AND THE FARMER 


prom 1890 to 1914, the world production of 

gold inereased by leaps and bounds. Dur- 
ing the first six years of this period the in- 
erease in gold output had no effect on prices, 
but after that prices advanced over the entire 
world. It was a period of gold inflation, and, 
generally speaking, the farmers of the world 
prospered, 

Looking toward the future, we believe that 
the oneoming gold shortage is one of the most 
important of the agricultural problems. It was 
gold shortage which made the agricultural sit- 
uation so acute the world over during the seven- 
ties, eighties and early nineties. And now there 
is prospect that we shall have the same kind of 
a gold shortage during the next twenty-five 
years as we had at that time. Over a long peri- 
od of years it seems that the gold output must 
increase at the rate of about 3 per cent annu- 
ally if prices are to be held steady. Unless some 
wonderful new gold deposits are found, it seems 
likely that gold produetion will continue on the 
present basis for about ten years, after which 
time there is danger of a decline. Half the gold 
of the world is produced in the Rand mines of 
South Africa, which have now been exploited 
for more than thirty years. They have passed 
their prime, and a decline may be expected in 
their output some time during the next ten or 
fifteen vears. 

There is the most serious danger that the 
gold shortage will cause a long, slow deeline in 
prices of all kinds, which will be especially hard 
on farmers beeause they owe so much money. 
It is a matter of universal observation that 
when prices are going up, farmers benefit. The 
gold shortage, therefore, means trouble to farm- 
ers. It is not worth while to diseuss problems 
of this sort unless something ean be done about 
it. If the farmers of the world, and especially 
those of the United States, recognize the danger 
of a gold shortage, they ean bring pressure to 
bear on the central banks, which will result in 
much less likelihood of falling prices. By using 


discretion, the central reserve banks can make 
a dollar of gold go much farther in serving as 
credit backing than they have in the past. 
Eventually, it may be necessary to do away 
with gold altogethew as the source of credit. 
Actually, gold is a relic of barbarism which was 
necessary to bring about stable world-wide 
banking during the nineteenth century. When 
the people of the world really have confidence 
in each other, it will be possible to do away 
with gold and use paper and checks in inter- 
rational transactions even as we now use them 
inside of the nation. 

During the long, slow price decline of the 
seventies and eighties and early nineties, farm- 
ers were slow in coming to a real understanding 
of the monetary situation. Finally they be- 
came very much interested, and in the late 
cighties and early nineties, hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers were studying the monetary 
situation with greater keenness than most bank- 
crs are studying it today. Fortunately, by that 
time the Rand mines had been discovered and 
the need for doing away with gold as a source 
of credit temporarily passed away. We have 
now come to another time in our national life 
when farmers must again study the monetary 
situation. We hope they will get into the very 
heart of it quicker than they did during the 
last trouble of this sort. 





FEEDING VALUE OF DENT AND FLINT 
CORN 

SOUTH DAKOTA correspondent writes: 

‘*Some time ago you wrote about the flint 
corn raised in Argentine not being equal to 
dent corn in feeding value. Do you know of 
any test along that line? Dent corn is our 
main crop up here in this part of South Dakota 
but nearly every hog raiser plants flint corn 
for hogging off. It is common knowledge that 
hogs will not touch flint corn if there is dent 
corn to be had. What is the reason?’’ 

It is true that in 100 pounds of flint corn 
there are one or two more pounds of protein 
and slightly more fat than in dent corn of the 
same moisture content. Nevertheless unless 
the flint corn is ground we have had the im- 

-pression that dent corn has superior feeding 
value simply because it is easier for animals to 
chew it. In September, October and early 
November the flint corn is doubtless superior 
to dent corn because it is not then too hard to 
chew satisfactorily. 

In the eorn breeding of the future we are 
faced by the problem of what type of corn to 
breed for. In order to resist disease and get 
the greatest yield of dry corn per acre it seems 
to be advisable to breed for a somewhat hornier 
type of kernel than that now prevailing. No 
one knows how far it is advisable to go in this 
direction before the corn becomes too hard to 
chew satisfactorily. We need some extended 
careful experiments along this line to guide the 
operations of our corn breeders during the 
next ten years, 





WE HAVE GAINED THIS MUCH 
T AMES the other week, Frank O. Lowden 
pointed out what may prove to be the most 
valuable feature of the new farm act. He told 
how the argument against farm legislation in 
the early days of the fight was that the farm 
could not and should not be aided by laws, and 
went on to say: 

**The mere creation of a Federal Farm Board 
with large powers is in itself an admission that 
something can be done and should be done to 
bring agriculture nearer to equality with other 
industries. If the earlier contention were cor- 
rect—the contention that prices were inevitably 
fixed by economic law superior to any man- 
made law—why any legislation? For legisla- 
tion would be futile if that contention were eor- 
rect. The law recently enacted may not aceom- 
plish all its sponsors hope. It may be found 
necessary later to broaden its scope. But those 


LLA 
who supported it are forever estopped from F 
serting again that everything is as it must 
under the operation of natural economic lay.’ 

The principle has been accepted by buth pay 
ties, by the president, by both houses of & 
gress, that just as legislation in the past } 
been used to harm the farmer, so legislatis ART: 
can be made to aid him and to increase ,j One 





share in the national income. , Eng 
Governor Lowden is right and he is thinkjpihr show 
clearly when he expresses the thought that @§pich hé 
will be extremely difficult for those who sygfbn year 
ported the bill to oppose amendments that magmlue iS 
in the future be necessary to fulfill the purpogliire in P' 
for which the farm board was created. Imost t 
ass. | 

OUR PROFIT AND LOSS CHARTS fF" | 

N PAGE 16 of this issue will be found th ae 
‘liog and Steer Profit and Loss Chart twe'! 
which are published the first issue of eadliits, ele 
month. Some of our readers do not know hogy. sev: 
to use these charts to make money out of thenflleres of 
First take the hog chart. Over any ten-yeallores of 
period, hogs sell at Chicago for the value @@ To m: 
11.5 bushels of corn. But at any partic ormol 
time they may sell for more or less. In the hqlbroe qu 
chart on page 16 it will be observed that hoglfarticul 






have been selling for less corn than usual sing 
the middle of 1927. It will also be observed thaleg. an 
hogs usually do not stay down for more thafhure fo 
two years. Also, they do not usually stay whys we 
for more than two vears. Moreover, there is 
rough regularity to the swings. 

To make money out of the hog chart, th 
thing to do is to start breeding a few more soy 
than usual after there has been a loss for 
vear or two. In reverse manner, farmer sti 
dents of our chart bred a few less sows the 
usual in December of 1926 because they kne 


rtilize 


come 













Nevon ; 
roduct 
old for 


hund) 


HE 


: j ‘mor 
trouble was almost sure to come some time j : 
1927 or 1928. here 1: 

hd r aii 
Today, we can be fairly certain that hq oan 
ottec 


prices are going to be higher than corn pri¢ 
some time in 1930. 

The steer chart is not nearly so useful as th 
hog chart, because the swing is not nearly s 
rhythmical. There have been unusual profigard t¢ 
in cattle feeding during most of the past thragpith fc 
The situation is becoming dangeronggittle o 


ent fa 
arn O 
Yevon, 





years. 
but there is no certainty that our chart wil§ Tota 
show a loss in 1930. ut aft 

For the past seven years, steer profits havgeft as 


been much more frequent than steer lossegmpl,000. 
During the preceding seven years, from 191@§120 a 
to 1921, steer losses were more frequent thamghe po 
steer gains. Some time in 1930 or 1931, ware ac 
shall enter a seven-year period when steer lossegfights. 
again outnumber the steer gains. vest 

There is nothing absolutely certain. abouggnd 5%: 
these charts, but thousands of our older read@manay 
ers have made hundreds of thousands of doin low 
lars out of studying the hog chart and then gofossib! 
ing contrary to the crowd at the psychologicalfhe ve 
moment. pring 
oots t 
ut by 
istrib 





WATER IN IOWA CORN 


OWA corn this year is much wetter than last 
year. According to Reed and Cook, of the 
Weather Bureau, the average moisture test for 





Towa corn on October 11 this year was 28.1 pet ‘ m4 
cent, as compared with 23.4 per cent last year. * ce 
Some of the corn in southern Iowa is still abovegfYe hia 


30 per cent at this writing, in late Octoberg§ng lil 
This is not a soft corn year, but it is a trickygRppea 
year from a seed standpoint. Farmers who haveffat (: 
not gathered their seed should do so at oncefAAt on 
A freeze such as we often get in early Novem ious!) 
ber can do a lot of damage to seed corn contain-gPe wo 


ing more than 20 per cent moisture. % Dy 
hat 7 





The young man who starts out with unearneipire is 


money and aims to drown the recollection of home @proc|)) 
the memory of a father’s counsel, a mother’s prayert@. .+).. 
the family altar, the Sabbath and the sanctua ns 
has always plenty of friends while his money last *“' 
but none so friendless as he when the last dollagpow | 
is gone.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. ent « 
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. ee ter and 18 per cent of her wheat. Surveys have R. P. BORGEDALL, of the Oslo Agricul- 
aw I 2 . . ' Z a 
ruth pap Odds and Ends : 4 eve of ov “ ading i 5 see tural College, in Norway, told how they 
of e Jus pig can be ¢ oe to enlarge the pe financed new cooperative creameries in that 
_ tion of dominion far ; tts in Eng : eed 
past } : ee nee produets in England country, on the basis of stock subseriptions of 
cicles: MYARTINGTON HALL, Devon, England— without hurting the British farmer. There has cage : 
¢islatiggl . Bera i ee ead . ; — $13.50 per cow and a five-year agreement to 
ea, q One afternoon, we visited a typical south- een a creat inerease In consumption of South : ’ ” 
Se | y deliver all milk to the creamery. Of course, 


, England farm, run for profit and not 
thinkinfer show. There were 206 acres altogether, 
+ that Mich had been purchased for about $50,000, 
vho sun years ago. On the present market, the 
hat maglue is perhaps $35,000. One hundred acres 
re in permanent pasture of the sort which is 


PUrpoy 
most twice as good as our best Iowa blue 
ass. However, we are astounded again and 
TS bain as We walk over these pastures having 


rental value of $15 to $20 an acre, to see such 
und tll heavy infestation with Canada thistle. There 
Chartdire twelve acres of wheat, thirteen acres of 
Of cadets, eleven acres of mangels, ten acres of bar- 
Ow ho by, seven acres of swedes or rutabagas, two 
f thenferes of cabbage, one acre of kale and seven 
€n-Yeatieres of turnips. 
alue di To make this crop land profitable takes an 
rticulai,ormous amount of man labor as well as a 
the h@ree quantity of fertilizer and manure. This 
at hoglarticular man buys only about $300 worth of 
al singlirtilizer a year, but he bought $2,000 worth of 
ed thaled, and this, of course, meant more rich ma- 
re thafiyre for the crops. The dairy of twenty milk 
tay y ows was probably the biggest single source of 
Pre W@icome on this farm. The cows were all South 
Devon and had averaged 8,000 pounds annual 
rt, troduction on twice-a-day milking. The milk 
re SOWBid for $3.20 a hundred in the summer and $4 
+ for @ hundred in the winter. 
er sty 
'S tha HE cows are always milked at six in the 
: my morning and at two in the afternoon, and 
a here is a market only for the morning milk 
at hogs milk. The afternoon milk is all turned into 
prieqglotted Devonshire cream, containing 35 per 
ent fat and selling for 55 cents a pound. The 
as tyarn or shippon, as they eall a cow barn in 
rly @@pevon, seemed to us to be very dark and awk- 
profigard to work in. The work on this farm is done 
- thravith four men and a boy, costing a total of a 
rerougmttle over $1,500. 
‘t wil Total income on this farm is around $9,000, 
but after all expenses are paid the farmer has 
; haveft as return for his own labor only about 
losse@mp1,000. One of the curious items of income is 
| 19188120 a vear from rabbits. On many farms, in 
; thagfhe poorer parts of England, the game rights 
1, warre actually worth more than the farming 
lossafights. To run a Devon farm seems to take an 
westment of about $19 an acre in machinery 
abound $35 an acre in livestock. The science of 
read™manazement is much different from what it is 
F dolin Iowa, because the climate is such that it is 
n gompossible to plan on farm work every month of 
gicalhe vear. Mangels are planted first in the 
pring, swedes second and turnips last. These 
oots take an enormous amount of human labor, 
ut by growing the three kinds it is possible to 


. istribute the labor thruout the season. 


f the 
t for 


| per 


TER our farm trip, we came in that eve- 
ning to hear G. M. Dykes; of the Empire 
year. larketing Board, tell about that organization. 
bove—Ve had seen posters of the board, pictures look- 
pber.#ng like the advertisement of a menagerie, with 
‘icky™@ppeals to the British public, underneath, to 
have@at Canadian bacon, New Zealand butter, ete. 
meet one time the British farmers were tremen- 
vem-M0usly sore at this board because it seemed to 
fainge working for the colonial farmers instead of 
he British farmers. So much protest was made 
hat the board now says that its first great de- 
rnei@ire is to increase consumption of British farm 
omé@roducts, secondly of dominion products, and 
* stly of foreign produets. 

astm According to Dykes, the United Kingdom 
olag@mpow produces 41 per cent of her beef, 41 per 
ent of her lamb, 34 per cent of her pork. 31 
per cent of her cheese, 17 per cent of her but- 


oe 














African oranges. The demand for Canadian 
bacon is growing, and colonial pig meat now is 
being consumed in nearly twice as large quan- 
tities as twenty years ago. Apparently, some 
very definite things are being done to mold the 
taste of the British consumer in a direction 
which may not be altogether beneficial to the 
price of farm produets in the United States. 

In the discussion which followed, our good 
friend, George Dallas, arose to say that every 
one knew that the Empire Marketing Board, to 
start with, was nothing but pure political ‘‘wan- 
gle.’ The British taxpayers were giving the 
board $5,000,000 to boost colonial produce, and 
precious little good the British farmer was get- 
tine out of it. 


HE next day, Country Organizer Ross, of 

Devon, came in to tell how much an English 
country organizer is like an American county 
agent. There are thirty-eight in all England, 
and apparently their work is just about the 
same as with us in the United States. Ross 
gets a salary of $3,500 a year, two-thirds of 
which comes from the central government and 
one-third from the county. He conducts a 
county egg-laying contest, county fertilizer tri- 
als and county variety tests in cooperation with 





HIGH RENT FOR THISTLES 


‘‘We are astounded again and again as 
we walk over these pastures having a rental 
value of $15 to $20 an acre, to see such a 
heavy infestation with Canada thistle. 
There are twelve acres of wheat, thirteen 
acres of oats, eleven acres of mangels, ten 
acres of barley, seven acres of swedes or 
rutabagas, two acres of cabbage, one acre 
of kale and seven acres of turnips. 

‘‘To make this crop land profitable takes 
an enormous amount of man labor as well 
as a large quantity of fertilizer and ma- 
nure. This particular man buys only about 
$300 worth of fertilizer a year, but he 
bought $2,000 worth of feed, and this, of 
course, meant more rich manure for the 
crops.’” 











local farmers. As with our county agents, Ross 
spends a large part of his time on the road 
eoing from meeting to meeting in order to help 
keep things going. 

Doctor Jutilla then told us the story of Fin- 
land, which is nearly three times as big as Iowa 
but has only 50 per cent more people. Eighty 
per cent of the people are farmers, and they 
run things much as they are run in Denmark. 
Cooperative creameries started thirty years ago, 
but now there are 664 of them, some of which 
are north of the Arctic circle. Cooperation has 
now spread thru every phase of Finnish life. 
Cooperative milk marketing establishments 
make it possible for the consumers to buy their 
milk for 4.3 cents a quart, while the farmers get 
3.8 cents a quart. Cooperation is taught in*all 
the schools and the industrial classes in the 
cities and towns are taught to cooperate as well 
as the farmers. 

Sir Thomas Middleton was greatly impressed 
with the picture of Finnish cooperation, and 
explained it by saying that first the Finns were 
well educated ; second, they came into the move- 
ment rather late and had the advantage of work 
which had been done elsewhere, and, third, they 
had no powerfully entrenched middlemen to 
fight. And, above everything, they pushed co- 
operation on high patriotic grounds. 


the poorer farmers ean not spare $13.50 per 
cow, but they sign a note which is eashed at 
the bank, and the bank gets its money back 
when the creamery takes a little out of the milk 
check each month, and thus gredually liquidates 
the debt. Cooperative packing plants have been 
organized on exactly the same basis, 

In the ease of the packing plants, prices on 
livestock are fixed a week in advance. Of course, 
a careful system of grading livestock has been 
worked out, with impartial people to adminis- 
ter the system. The next big step forward in 
cooperative development, according to Borge- 
dall, is the federation of local cooperatives into 
larger units, so that they do not fight each 
other. 

Pond, of Minnesota, in commenting on Borge- 
dall’s talk, said that the Land o’ Lakes organ- 
ization was a splendid example of a federation 
of cooperatives working in a truly broad-gauged 
way. Only 65 per cent of the Land o’ Lakes 
butter actually comes from Minnesota. The 
selling services of Land o’ Lakes have been 
enlisted not only on behalf of butter from 
Iowa creameries, but also Califoritia creameries. 
The California cooperatives were competing in 
the New York market with quality butter when 
Land o’ Lakes saw the desirability of stepping 
in with a cooperative program. Land o’ Lakes 
also works with the Wisconsin Cheese Federa- 
tion. In parts of Minnesota, according to Pond, 
the spirit of cooperation is so highly developed 
tlfat a ‘‘scab’”’ is ostracized by his fellow 
farmers. 


HENRY A. WALLACE. 


EARLY PIGS PAID BEST 


A OST farmers assume (so did we, for that 





matter) that pigs farrowed in February 
and March take more feed to produce a hundred 
pounds of gain than pigs farrowed later. It 
looks as if we might all be wrong. At Illinois, 
they have analyzed pork production records 
over a three-year period, on farms in Woodford 
and McLean counties, and they get a different 
answer. 

This is what they found out. Pigs farrowed 
between February 15 and April 1 used 10 per 
cent less feed per 100 pounds of gain than pigs 
farrowed during Apral, May and June. Since 
the late pigs were fed a good deal of new corn 
and hogged down more, the cost per bushel of 
part of the grain fed was lower. Yet even with 
this, the feed cost per hundred pounds for the 
late pigs was 5 per cent greater than the simi- 
lar figure for the early pigs. The total cost of 
producing late farrowed pigs was 48 cents per 
hundred more than the cost for early farrowed 
pigs, and the price received was from $1.25 
to $1.50 less per hundred. 

What made the difference? The late pigs got 
cheaper grain, and had a chance at more pas- 
ture, yet the early ones beat them. More pigs 
were saved per litter among the early pigs; 5.8 
pigs per litter got thru safely to weaning time 
in the early group; only 5.1 made the grade 
with the late group. Apparently, the extra 
attention given the early pigs overbalanced the 
more favorable weather for the later ones. 
Again, the early pigs were sold at lighter 
weights; the average was 186 pounds for the 
early pigs, as against 222 pounds for the later 
ones. Those extra pounds apparently cost more 
to put on. 

Anyway, the early pigs showed the profit 
in the three years record of pork production 
on these Illinois farms. How does this check 
up with farm experience in your neighbor- 


hood? 
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Do We Want Peasants or Yeomenp 


Maintaining a Sound Rural Civilization in an Industrial Age 


HAT kind of a farming population do 
W we want? When we have answered 

this question, we must then ask our- 
selves what we must do to keep them upon the 
farms. History discloses but two types of farm- 
ers—what we may eall the peasant type and the 
yeoman type. Which of these do we desire? 
Up to the present time, our farmers have been 
composed largely of the yeoman type—inde- 
pendent, self-respecting, demanding education 
for their children and social equality with all 
other classes. In the past, the farms have large- 
lv furnished leadership for industry, for com- 
merce, for the learned professions, and for gov- 
ernment in the United States. I know that there 
are men who think it no longer necessary to re- 
eruit the urban centers from rural life. They 
assert that such progress has been made in city 
civilization that the cities no longer need the 
country boys and girls to help earry on their 
work, 


Revivifying Influence of the Soil 


I, for one, can not aecept this view. In the 
future, as in the past, if our civilization is to 
vo forward, it must be with the aid of those 
who have felt the revivifying influence of the 
soil. Do we want our farms of the future to 
continue to make this important contribution 
to our national life? Or shall we permit our 
farming population gradually to descend to the 
lowly status of peasant, content if they but 
wring a meager living from the soil? And, 
mind you, if we shall ever come to this. we shall 
have a peasant population on the land inferior 
to that in older countries where peasant farn- 
ing is the rule. For, in those older countries, 
the peasant population has inherited for cen- 
turies their place in the social scheme. Neither 
they nor their forebears were given an eduea- 
tion, and therefore a larger outlook upon life. 
They are for the most part sturdy people, pos- 
sessed of a large degree of common sense, who 
so far have been willing to go on generation 
after generation, living the life their fathers 
lived. Even deprived, as they are, of the bene- 
fits of schools, they have more than once fur- 
nished leadership in some great crisis. 


How Much Corn Will Farmers Burn? 


Fixing an Inexpensive Ventilating System for the Corn Crib 


MAN who gave mueh thought and labor 
to raising the largest possible crop of 
sound corn, and then, after husking it 

earefully, dumped five to fifteen bushels out of 
ever one hundred into a bonfire, would be con- 
sidered either insane or very foolish. And yet is 
it any worse to waste in this way the corn pro- 
duced than to lower its feeding and sale value 
5 to 15 per cent thru carelessness and negleet 
in arranging the eribs so that it can dry out? 

It is not the late husked corn stored in 
wire or slat eribs that molds and rots and 
heats, and that moisture injures, but the early 
husked corn stored in good cribs. The bigger 
and better built the eribs, the more likely that 
extra time and material will have to be given 
to ventilation. Unfortunately, many of our 
cribs (built of lumber) were planned to keep 
corn dry after it had arrived at the ‘‘eured’’ 
stage, but little attention was given to helping 
nature dry out the eorn. Hence, in eribs, 
whether new or old, ventilation must be im- 
provised if we are going to put into them corn 
that is not thoroly mature and dry. 

Granted that we must husk much of our corn 
crop while the pereentage of moisture remains 
dangerously high, and that the cribs can not 
be rebuilt or replaced by kinds that provide 
really adequate ventilating systems, what ean 
we do? Two things that are neither costly in 
time nor material ean be done. First, use judg- 
ment in sorting and putting corn in the crib, 


By Frank O. Lowden 


Before the National Country Life Association 





STATE AID FOR SCHOOLS 


“In the cities, we recognize the need of 
giving equal educational opportunities to 
all the children of the city, regardless of 
where they live. The children of the latest 
immigrant in the poorest section of the city 
are supplied with school buildings and 
school equipment, and teachers equal in 
every respect to those which are given the 
children of the wealthiest portions of the 
city. The largest American cities cover an 
area of wide extent, and yet this principle 
applies thruout their midst. 


‘‘Why haven’t we got to apply a similar 
principle upon a larger scale? Isn’t it as 
essential to, the welfare of the state that all 
the children within its borders should have 
a fitting education, as it is to the people of 
the city that adequate schools should be 
furnished all their children, especially since 
the future increase of the population in the 
urban centers will be largely recruited 
from the country schools? If, to secure 
this, it is necessary for the state to take 
upon itself a larger share of the cost of 
rural schools, isn’t it in the interest of the 
state to assume this burden?’’—Lowden. 











If, however, our farm population shall ever 
decline to the peasant type, it will be composed 
largely of those who are mentally and physie- 
ally unfit for other pursuits. If we desire a 
peasantry, we did not begin soon enough. We 
should have started before we established free 
schools. Even, however, if we should wish to 
substitute the peasant for the American farmer, 
there is grave doubt about our ability to accom- 
plish it. As T shall point out later, there is an 
awakening among the peasant population in 
all the world which is giving the statesmen of 
other countries grave concern. 

If, then, in obedience to the traditions of 


By Jay Whitson 


and, second, build some sort of a ventilating 
system. 

With the early husking, at least. sorting out 
the extremely sappy and immature ears cer- 
tainlv pays. Using elevators for unloading 
tempts one to allow this chore to go undone, 
but it pays too well to be passed up. One of thie 
most troublesome spots in corn spoilage in the 
erib occurs when the elevator is allowed to 
dump a long time in the same spot in a deep 
erib. The silks, loose husks, shelled corn and 
dirt accumulate directly beneath the dump, and 
the chance of spoilage is greatly increased. 
Many a crib of corn that has eured out fairly 
well in other parts will have a column of moldy 
or burnt corn beneath the dump, that is largely 
pure loss. Shifting the dumping spot every two 
hundred bushels or so will greatly reduce this 
loss. If this is not practical, chimneys of tile 
or lumber should be built from floor to roof, 
close enough together to give some air to this 
closely packed corn. 


Improvised Ventilating System Will Pay 


In addition to using care and judgment in 
putting the corn in a ¢rib, an improvised ven- 
tilating system will pay in ninety cribs out of 
a hundred, whether the corn be mature or im- 
mature at husking, or the weather be wet or 
dry. Of course, it will pay better in wet falls 


America, we are to maintain the yeoman ty 
of farmer upon the land, what must we gj 
In the first place, we must see to it that }j 
pecuniary rewards are somewhat in keepj 
with the rewards that others enjoy. He doll. 
not ask for nor expect the dazzling retyp | 
which many industries receive in the mode 
world. There are other compensations not ¢ | 
pressed in balance sheets which he 
ee 

I shall have time today to discuss but one ¢ 
the things which the government can do to ag 
to the attractiveness of country life. I refer 
a reform in our method of taxation. The 
ditional method has made good roads and mog 
ern schools too heavy a load for the rural eop 
munities to bear. And no one ean picture 
his mind the ideal rural community withoy 
good roads and without adequate schools. Th 
time-honored method for supporting the oy 
and building and maintaining the other hy 
been by local taxation. With reference to road 
formerly this was an entirely logical procedure 
for practically all roads were local in thej 
use. It was a rare thing when anyone livin 
outside of the township or county used th 
roads: 


deeply 





















Purely Local Roads Decreasing 


There is now, however, a constantly deere 
ing number of purely loeal roads. As mote 
cars multiply, even the leafy lane in the remo 
countryside is invaded by the owners of ¢i 
ears. We are recognizing this changed condi 
tion by putting an increasing share of the es 
of roads upon the federal and state gover 
ments. This is a> wholesome tendency a 
should go on progressively, thus relieving in 
measure the burden of taxation upon the farm 

We have not, however, been so wise with on 
country schools. The largest single item of tay 
ation upon the farms is usually for the suppe 
of schools. And yet the country school ha 
fallen far behind in the march of progress. 

The population in the rural school distri¢ 
due largely to improved farm machinery, hi 
steadily declined. A few years ago, the stat 
of Iowa enacted a (Concluded on page 3]} 


than dry, and better when the corn is poor! 
matured than when well matured. 

Ventilation applied to a corn crib is merel 
vetting air to move thru it in order to carry of 
moisture and heat given off by the corn. Fo 
this purpose, air passages that are chimneys ae 
several times as effective as those running 
across or lengthwise of the erib. And they at 
easier and simpler to install. 

In order to be very effective, chimneys must 
have some arrangement that will allow the ar 
to enter at the bottom freely. A limited nul 
ber of cribs have a sheller drag passage beneath ' 
the middle of the crib. Chimneys ean be sé 
directly on the floor in such cribs. But ina 
majority of cribs, an air tunnel will have @ 





be built from which the air ean enter the chit 

neys freely. The inverted V type is simple and y 
easy to build. It should be built the full lengt bs 
of the crib. Making it of 2x4’s, and with t 
Sides covered with fencing boards, is the com 
mon practice. In cribs nine and ten feet wid@ 
making the open énd of the inverted V two fee 
wide across the base is not too much. This ai 
tunnel is best made in sections for conveniené 
in removing at the time the corn is taken 00% 
Chimneys extending to the roof or nearly § 
should be placed on this air tunnel. A squat 
or oblong funnel is equally effective if larg 
enough. The common practice has been to bull 
these chimneys of 2x4’s or 2x6’s and fence 
beards so fastened (Concluded on page - 
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1. An English laborer’s cottage. The 
silo in the back yard is filled with 
oats and peas. 
lecreag ; j 2. House of F. Martin, a master 
; motomm © an ey farmer near Kingham in Oxford. He is 


remota | ? wi ee a dirt farmer who makes money and 
of ctw e 4 g meee spends it to make his family more 
condi ; : p comfortable. 

he comm b a yo 3 and 4. Devon cows. 

COVETIEE FE ; ; oe j 5. Feeder steers produced by cross- 
ey and ce ee. ; : = + ing a Hereford bull on Milking Short- 
ne in ¥ nae , FAST . eo. : “ oe horn cows. 

farm , ip gt A ge ye uae 6. Suffolk sheep folded on mustard. 


ith on [*. a Hh 2 ; ‘7 7. Large White, or Yorkshire, sow. 
of tag = sia Ps ! 8. Fall plowing stubble with Suffolk 
uppo horses. 
01 ha 9. One of the American visitors sur- 
SS, prised his English hosts by wearing 
‘istrie, overalls to play cricket. In England, 
playing cricket without the 
proper costume (shown at 
right) is as shocking as walk- 
ing down main street in a 6) 
night shirt. 
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Picking Iowa’s Champ 





ion Corn Huske 


Drive Over to the State Husking Meet, in Cedar County, November 8 


EST BRANCH is all set for the state 

W corn husking contest, which will be 

held at the John Thompson farm, 
south of town, next Friday, November 8, be- 
vinning at 10 o’clock. ‘The field has been pre- 
pared for the huskers, arrangements to feed the 
crowd have been made, and ample parking 
space for automobiles has been provided. Here, 
lowa’s classic rural sport will be staged, and 
if a new record for a competitive husker isn’t 
made, it will not be the fault of the West 
Branch folks or their corn. 

The field where the husking match will take 
place is probably the finest that any such con- 
test has ever been fortunate enough to get. A 
specially prepared and specially planted field 
of hybrid corn is ready, which will rank favor- 
ably with the type of corn to be found in Mis- 
souri, the scene of the national contest. It 
is a heavy yielding corn, every hill filled, 


and an unusually heavily eared variety. 38 as 
This plot is located on a slightly rolling 0 oO 
ea ce v » at 3 woo 
spot, and spectators can sit in their auto- ce? 99 «pn 
Fagg : hatte 4) S 
mobiles if they wish and look over and @ 


note the progress of the huskers as they 
work across the rows. Fertilizer has been 
applied, and an unusual yield has been 
secured, 


Contest a Worth-While Event 


Since a number of our readers have not 
been familiar with the Iowa state corn 
husking contests staged since 1922 by 
Wallaces’ Farmer, we want to assure them 
it is a worth-while event. Husking corn is 
a task that at times approaches drudgery. 
However, like any other occupation which 
requires skill and training to do it right, 
there is a possibility for a real athlete to 
show skill. This feature was recognized 
by Henry A. Wallace in 1922, and he got 
together some of the outstanding huskers 
that he had heard about, and worked out 
a plan whereby they could compete for the 





Will Your Hogs Get Flu This FallP 


Here Are Some Suggestions that May Save Losses in Your Herd 


oe as season is approaching when swine 
raisers may well give special attention to 
their herds in order to prevent an out- 
break of flu. The earliest authentie record of 
the oeeurrence of this disease in Iowa is in the 
fall of 1918. Sinee then it has regularly made 
its appearance each autumn in many localities 
in the state, altho since 1920 widespread out- 
breaks have not been common. 

In studies of the disease made by Dr. C. N. 
MeBryde, of the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, it was found that it makes its 
appearance with cold weather in the fall. The 
earlier the cold weather, particularly if aceom- 
panied by rain or snow, the earlier the flu sea- 
son. With a mild, dry, open fall, the disease 
may not appear until late November or early 
December, and is less widespread and less se- 
vere. By late December or early January, it is 
subsiding, and by the end of February has usu- 
ally run out. 


Symptoms Similar in Flu and Cholera 

The symptoms of the disease are well known 
to most swine raisers, but there is always un- 
certainty in the minds of those who do not have 
their hogs vaccinated for cholera whether these 
symptoms signify flu or cholera. In both dis- 
eases there is sudden onset, marked rise in tem- 
perature, often accompanied by chilling, loss 
of appetite, and a tendency to seek the nest and 
remain there. Veterinarians, even after con- 
ducting autopsies, are often at a loss to distin- 
guish between the two diseases in the earliest 
stages. In flu, there are fits of paroxysmal 
coughing, particularly when animals are first 


honor of being the best husker. Since that first 
year, a state contest has been held and winners 
of county contests have been asked to compete, 
with this paper furnishing the prize money for 
the state contest. Last year, the state match 
was held near Red Oak, and over 5,000 people 
attended. Ruel Harmon, of Mills county, was 
the winner. 

In 1924, after several other states had staged 
state contests, a mid-west match was held. It 
was put on at Alleman, Iowa, near Des Moines, 
and Fred Stanek, of Fort Dodge, won that con- 
test. He beat the best of Illinois and Nebraska. 
The following year the contest went to Illinois, 
and then to Nebraska. Last year, the big con- 
test went to Indiana, and was won by Walter 
Olson, of Illinois. Fred Stanek, of Iowa is the 
only husker developed thus far who has won 


more than one national title outside of his oy 
state, for he took the honors in Nebraska ; 
1926, repeated again in Minnesota in 1927, ay 
since then has retired. 

Special rules have been drawn up to rp 
such an affair. Huskers are required to pie 
all the corn on two rows of corn during a perio 
of one hour and twenty minutes. This timd 
has been chosen because it is the length of tin 
a good husker will require to fill an averaga 
wagon box. The husker is required to husk the 
corn clean, since the corn must be free of 
husks to keep the best. Where the husker jg , 
‘‘dirty picker,’’ he is penalized by the official 
for husks left on the corn, For instanee, }y 
is allowed this year five ounces of husks pe 
hundred pounds free. After that, a penalt 
is placed on his load. 

A good husker also must get all the e 
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in the two rows or lose. Farmers wan 
huskers who pick fast and get all the corn 
Where. huskers fail to take all the cor 

the gleaners who follow pick up what i 
left and the marketable corn in the glean 
ings is weighed. This figure is then mul 
tiplied by three, and the amount deduetet 
from the load. The husker who has thd 
best net load after deductions is the win 


A Big Thrill for Spectators 


Spectators get a big thrill out of a con 
test in watching their favorites pick. Ca 
a peg husker beat a hook husker? Is 4 
thumb hook better than a palm hook 
Does the husker work too hard for th 
amount of corn he puts in the wagon 
Can he husk at top speed all day? Ajj 
these and many more questions are con 








Good roads leads to state husking match. 


By Dr. Charles Murray 





TO AVOID FLU 


1. Provide good shelter before cold weather 


comes on. 
2. Give the hogs plenty of dry, clean bed- 
ding. 
3. See that the hog shelter has good venti- 
lation. 


4, Use laxative feeds to keep hogs’ bowels 
in good condition. 











aroused from the nest. Coughing is so severe 
and prolonged that vomiting is frequently in- 
dueed. Following the coughing fit, the animals 
are exhausted and lie flat on their bellies or sit 
on their haunches in their efforts to breathe. 
The lungs of affected pigs fill with fluid, which 
occupies the air spaces and renders breathing 
difficult. 

Herds that are accustomed to sleeping in the 
open around straw stacks are apt to be affected 
as are herds hogging down corn with inade- 
quate shed accommodations for protection 
against inclement weather. Age of hogs seems 
a factor in their susceptibility, growing shotes 
and feeder pigs suffering most. Oftentimes, the 
adults of an affected herd escape the disease. 
It is observed by swine raisers that fattening 
hogs, particularly those hogging down corn, are 
most liable to the infection. This may possibly 
be due in part to the diet, as breeding stock fed 
more carefully without foreing is apt to -es- 


tinually put up (Concluded on page 31 


cape, whereas fattening hogs on the same prem 
ises are affected. 





The swine raiser’s sole interest in flu is hov 
to prevent it, or, if it is present, how to handlg 
his herd to minimize the loss, which is not § 
much due to death of hogs as to loss of weigh 
during an attack and slight if any gains dur 
ing convalescence. Fortunately, the disease i§ 
not usually fatal if uncomplicated. The great 
est danger lies in its progressing to a fatal 
pneumonia. 

Medicinal treatment, as in human flu, is 0 
entirely satisfactory, since no sure cure } 
known. Such drugs as are used are indicated 
by the symptoms manifested, which may diffe 
markedly in different herds. For this reason, 
no one drug may be recommended for all cases, 
and the services of a veterinarian are highlf 
desirable. The most commonly used drugs até 
those that have a stimulating effect upon the 
respiratory organs to induce coughing and 
sneezing for expulsjon of the mucus. 


Good Care and Clean Surroundings 


Careful nursing is all important. A cleat, 
well bedded, comfortable, well ventilated shed, 
without direct drafts, is essential. Water. fresh 
and readily accessible, should be furnished % 
it will be unnecessary for hogs to leave the she 
to be exposed to cold or inclement weathiet 
Overcrowding must be avoided, and particula 
care is necessary to keep the animals from pil 
ing up and becoming overheated, for it is sud 
animals that are apt to contract pneumoni 
The hog may be depended upon, so far as ti 
quantity of food is (Coneluded on page 24 


74 er 
W, TIPTON ner. Many a husker who claims he ea 
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in every respect. 
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He Led in the Battle for the Farm 


Grove on Ames Campus Is Dedicated to Henry C. Wallace 


wind that had been blowing all day died 

away suddenly as the sun went down and 
let the bright yellow and crimson leaves that 
had caught its last level rays dull to calmer 
colors. Dusk was gathering in the hollows as 
the chimes struck from the bell tower to mark 
the hour of half-past five. The hundreds gath- 
ered by the maple grove and its marker waited 
for the last words of the ceremony of the dedi- 
cation. They came: 

‘“It is especially fitting that to his memory 
we dedieate this grove, a living, growing thing 
of beauty, surrounded by these magnificent 
buildings, to the erection of which his efforts 
so greatly aided. This stone and the tablet of 
enduring bronze will rest here thru the ages, a 
reminder of his life and service. He first came 
here in the years that were the beginnings; he 
contributed as much as any other man to the 
development of an institution whose fame now 
extends thruout the world, and whose service 
to the eause to which he gave his life is and will 
ever be immeasurable. ... Year after year, this 
grove, firmly rooted in the soil which Henry C, 
Wallace so loved, will respond in beauty to the 
call of the ever returning spring. In the full- 
ness of the summer beneath its grateful shade 
will gather Iowa’s youth for whom he so long 
labored. And when the glories of the autumn 
come, painting its leaves with crimson, may 
they remind us of the sacrifices he made for 
the voiceless land.”’ 

James B. Weaver was closing the ceremony 
at which a maple grove on the campus at Ames 
was dedicated to the memory of Henry C. Wal- 
lace, one time editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
secretary of agriculture of the United States, 
A boulder and a tablet, presented by the Ameri- 
ean Country Life Association to the college, 
marked the grove. The ceremony was part of 
the program of the association’s annual meet- 
ing, this year held at Ames. 


O UT on the Ames campus, the strong south 


Hopes for Agriculture Bearing Fruit 

It was a different ceremony from the one 
held five years before, when Henry C. Wallace 
was brought back dead from Washington, and 
thousands filed past his casket as it lay in state 
in the eapitol building at Des Moines. There 
the sole thought was of the loss sustained by 
lowa and by the nation. At the ceremony at 
Ames, the emphasis was laid on the fact that 
Henry C. Wallace’s ideas lived on, that his 
hopes for agriculture were bearing fruit, that 
his policies were today the fighting basis of the 
fiechtine program of a dozen farm organizations. 

During the brief speaking program, mention 
was made of his work as a 








The tablet on the boulder shown above carries, in 
addition to a list of important dates, the following 
inscription: 

“As editor, he worked for a richer and 
happier rural life; as secretary of agricul- 
ture, he provided an economic service for 
the American farmer; as prophet, he saw in 
the fertile lands of the corn belt the basis of 
a rural civilization finer than any the world 
has yet known; he died laboring to bring 
nearer the day of its coming.” 


“It is peculiarly fitting that on this occa- 
sion, the first meeting of the American Coun- 
try Life Association in his native state, to ded- 
icate this rustic monument to the memory of 
Henry C. Wallace, the great secretary of agri- 
culture. Wallace loved his native state, he 
loved its people, he sought ever to serve them. 
Wallace was a man who appreciated science as 
a means of serving mankind. He was not in 
sympathy with the scientist wholely detached 
from the practical world. He reeognized that 
science should seek the truth regardless of 
whether the conclusions conformed to pre- 
conceived notions; yet he wanted scientific 
work directed toward the solution of human 
problems. Association with Wallace inspired 
a desire to be of service to the American farm- 
er. His personality was not one that would 
override and force his opinion upon others; 
but his modest, sincere purposefulness inspired 
and transformed those about him into willing 
servants of mankind.... 

‘““This is not an occasion for mourning the 
untimely death of our departed friend and 





leader. It is rather the occasion of glorying jp 
the eminent service which he rendered to the 
people of this state and of the nation. This jg 
pre-eminently an occasion of rejoicing that the 
spirit of Henry C. Wallace yet lives in oy» 
hearts and quickens our lives to greater Service 
for mankind.’’ 

C. W. Pugsley, now president of the South 
Dakota State College, and assistant secretg 
of agriculture under H. C. Wallace, told of 
the days at Washington and of Wallaces’ work 
in getting the farm question before the people 
of the nation. He said: 

‘‘He took a keen personal interest in cop. 
structive national legislation for agriculture. 
He believed in getting at the foundation of 
problems and correcting the basie troubles, His 
remarks about the inequality existing between 
the yncomes of the farmer and the non-farmer, 
and the necessity for putting them on a par, 
have, consciously or unconsciously, been the 
basis for practically every public statement of 
importance on the agricultural problem since 
that time.... 

‘Without doubt, he aroused the nation toa 
realization of the need of help for agriculture, 
He, more than any other one man, injected the 
‘farm problem’ into national polities. He did 
it deliberately, feeling that nothing else could 
bring about a solution. It has been in the fore. 
front of all political campaigns since that day, 
and is still the most discussed problem before 
the nation. 

‘‘Tt is a great tribute to any man that after 
his death some of the ideas which he advocated 
should be twice passed by the congress of his 
country. Even tho they did not become a law, 
the tribute is none the less great. The agitation 
resulting from these activities has brought some 
legislation, and doubtless as time goes on will 
result in still more.’’ 


Touches on Wallace’s College Years 


Dr. L. H. Pammel, a member of the faculty 
at Ames when H. C. Wallace was there, and a 
leader for years in the campaign for conserva 
tion, touched on Wallace’s college years and 
also on his fight against the Fall gang to save 
the country’s natural resources. He said: 

‘‘TIn the late eighties and early nineties, agri- 
culture at Iowa State College was not what it 
should have been. In those early days, agricul- 
ture was not separated from the course in séti- 
ence. We all recognize that science is basic for 
agriculture and agricultural education, and it 
should find a rightful place in any agricultural 
course. The great agricultural leaders in this 
state at that time, among them Henry Wallace, 
of Des Moines, and James 





student and = teacher at 
Ames in the early days, of 
his service with farm or- 
ganizations, of his work as 
an editor, and of his last 
heroie years, when he bat- 
tled the leaders of his 
party to save Alaska and 
the forest service from the 
vane that stole the navy's 
oil reserves, when he 
fought to make the De- 
partment of Agriculture 
an agent to serve the eeo- 
nomie needs of the farm- 
er, and when finally he 
organized the first major 
drive for legislative equal- 
itv for agriculture. He 
won the first fight; he 
won the second; his ideas 
and the continuing inspi- 
ration of his example may 
vet win the third. 

Dr. Henry €. Taylor, 
head of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural economies un- 











der Secretary Wallace, 
opened the program with : 


Part of the crowd at the memorial exercises. 


Wilson, of Traer, were 
constantly urging that the 
college give more atten- 
tion to agriculture. A 
committee in the early 
nineties presented to the 
board of trustees a mem0- 
rial asking that changes 
be made. The board of 
trustees, as a result of 
several conferences, elect 
ed Dr. James . Wilson 
(Tama Jim) professor ol 
agriculture and director 
of the experiment station. 
Associated with him was 
C.F. Curtiss and D. A. 
Kent. This was the be- 
ginning of a great agtl 
cultural college. In later 
times, we built on this 
foundation. Changes were 
made in the eurrict- 
lum; agriculture was set 
off by itself. Young H. 
C. Wallace, who was 4 
farmer and a writer 0 
agricultural topics, was 
(Coneluded on nage 38) 
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New Laying Mash Changes Losses 
Into Profits for lowa Farmer 


The problem of getting hens to lay more eggs especially during the winter 
without the expense of high priced laying mash has been solved by Peter 
j. Hammen, Jr.,; on his farm near Keota. 








gn 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammen with 
part of their 
flock that has 
made fine egg 
records on home 
mixed mash 
made with Ames 
Reliable Mash 
Maker. 














For over a year Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
men have been feeding their flock a 
balanced laying mash which contains 
all of the necessary nutritive values 
for hens to make whites, yolks and 
shells, although mixing it right on 
their own farm. 

Seventy-five per cent of this laying 
mash consists of grain raised on the 
farm, The balance of the mash, or 
25%, is obtained from their dealer 
and is known as Ames Reliable Mash 
Maker. This one-fourth of the mash 
supplies the meat meal, oil meal, 
dried buttermilk, alfalfa meal, gluten 
meal, Cod Liver Oil, and minerals, all 
ready to be mixed with the grain. 

Four hundred pounds of laying 
mash are secured from just 100 pounds 
of Ames Reliable Mash Maker, so 
that a saving of at least 36 per cent 
is made in cost for feed even when 
the market prices for grain and 
charges for grinding are figured. 

This fall, Mr. Hammen wrote the 
Ames Reliable Products Company, 
about Mash Maker: “Mash Maker 
makes eggs and leaves a profit over 
feed costs. After a trial of over 
a year, Mash Maker has changed a 
loss into a profit in egg production 
for me.” 

Mr. Hammen believes in watching 












his feed bill and egg production be- 
cause these two factors determine his 
success in raising poultry. The more 
any poultry raiser can reduce the cost 
of feed while increasing the number 
of eggs laid, the more profit he makes. 


Write us for complete information 
on Ames Reliable Mash Maker. 
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HOW TO GET MORE 
EGGS THIS WINTER 

Extensive investigation has shown 
that the average farm flock is only 
45 per cent to 65 per cent efficient. 
Hens eat too much scratch grains and 
have no opportunity to balance these 
fattening foods with proteins and 
other elements of supplement feed. 
Consequently the flock lays only half 
the eggs you have a right to expect. 

All authorities agree that hens re- 
quire a certain amount of food for 
maintaining their body and also de- 
mand definite materials for the 
production of eggs. This is supplied 
them in what is generally known as 
a laying mash. These ingredients 
must be in the right proportions for 
the formation of a complete egg. 
Some foods supply material for 
whites, some form the yolk and oth- 
ers make the shell. If a hen eats 
food for six whites, four shells and 
two yolks, she just lays two eggs. 
While if given food for six yolks six 
whites and six shells, she will lay 
six eggs. She eats no more feed. She 
simply eats a BALANCED feed. 

Practically all poultry raisers 
acknowledge this fact, yet thousands 
of flocks are left to starve for cer- 
tain elements because of the high 
prices on commercial laying mashes. 
Now, there is a way to feed hens for 
greater egg production at a cost of 
only 5 cents per month per hen extra 
over the home grown grain used. In 
other words ae a few extra eggs 
laid pays for the Ames Reliable Mash 
Maker used in the feed. 














A partial view of the poultry farm of the Ames Reliable Products Co. 


Careful Tests Eliminate Experi- 
menting for Poultry Raisers 


Among the most progressive poul- 
try feed manufacturers is the Ames 
Reliable Products Company who oper- 
ates a complete poultry farm. This 
manufacturer is well known to Iowa 
farmers and poultry raisers as the 
pioneer in developing Mash Maker, for 
laying flocks, All Mash for chicks, and 
other feeds, 

_ While a complete line of chick rais- 
ing, laying and fattening mashes are 
produced under the Ames Reliable 
Trade-Mark, they have devoted more 
time and tests to Mash Maker, All 
Mash and other new feeds in order to 
help increase profits for poultry 
raisers, 

_ The Ames Reliable Poultry Farm 
1s conducted on the same dollars and 
cents basis of the average farm. 


It was here as well as at the Iowa 
State College at Ames and other State 
Experiment Stations that Mash Maker 
was fully tested. This feed,—that 
gives farmers all of the ingredients 
contained in the most productive lay- 
ing mashes except the farm grown 
grain which he can supply from his 
own bins,—is making it possible for 
farmers to feed for eggs at the lowest 
cost for laying mash. It is saving 
thousands of dollars for poultry 
raisers. 

It will pay poultry raisers to write 


us for information on our Masn 
Maker. 

AMES RELIABLE PROD. CO. 
Ames Iowa 





































This tested 
plan for more 
eggs at a 
lower cost for 
laying mash 
is helping 
farmers and 
poultry rais- 
ers cut costs 
and increase 














Hens Lay More Eggs 
and Farmers Save 


367 


The 
ORIGINAL 


We are glad to 
have pioneered 
the introduction 
of Mash Maker to 
Iowa poultry rais- 
ers. Every sack is 
branded with our 
trade-mark, so be 
sure to look for 
it when buying 
poultry feed. It 
assures you of 
highest quality 
ingredients and 
proper balance 
based on years of 
authoritative tests. 


FREE 


Bulletins and 
Circulars 


Write us for complete 
information on _ this 
cost cutting plan, the 
best laying mash for- 
mulas that are mixed 
with home grown 
grains, and many 
other facts that will 
help you increase 
profits from your 
poultry. We are here 
to serve Iowa farmers. 





See 
us for 














on Their 
Laying 
Mash 


1. More eggs from feeding a properly bal- 
anced laying mash. 

Lower feed costs by using farm grown 
grfins for 75% of the mash and the other 
25% of ingredients supplied by Ames Re- 
liable Mash Maker. 
tion that Iowa 
quick to adopt 
poultry profits. 

They like the idea of getting four hundred 
pounds of egg producing laying mash with 
only one sack of Mash Maker. 
them money. They can afford to keep the 
mash before their flocks all of the time. 
Hens find exactly the right balance of feeds 
to produce more yolks, whites and shells. 


19% 


Ames Reliable Mash Maker furnishes ALL 
of the ingredients necessary in the best lay- 
ing mash except home grown grains. Why 
pay freight, profits, handling charges, etc., 
on the grain in laying mash when you can 
use your own? 
Maker mixed with oats and corn over sev- 
eral years have. proved it is needless. 
our Ame 
is ‘name. 


AMES RELIABLE PROD. C0. 
Ames 


A wonderful combina- 
oultry raisers have been 
cause it means greater 


It saves 


Farm Grown 
Grains in Mash 


Official tests using Mash 


Reliable Dealer or write 


Iowa 


MASH MAKER 


Ames Reliable Service Helps Increase Profits for lowa Farmers 
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Farm and Feed Lot 











AT THIS time of year, one 
should plan to give some 
thought and attention to win- 
ter shelter for the livestock. 
The important thing is to provide protection 
from cold weather and storms. This does not 
mean that elaborate stabling facilities must be 
provided, but rather that stock should have 
shelter against winds and drafts and damp- 
ness. 

The recently acquired new knowledge con- 
cerning animal nutrition emphasizes the impor- 
tance of sunshine to all class- 
es of livestock. The more 
stock can be kept where it 
ean enjoy the direct rays of 
the sun, the better. Sunshine, 
while in a general way it has 
always been deemed of im- 
portance, is now _ better 
known as a life-giving factor 
of prime importance. The 
housing of stock in dark, 
and tightly closed barns is 
detrimental to health. Dairy cattle need warm- 
er stables than beef cattle, and while tight 
buildings are needed for them, they must be 
well ventilated so that the cows will be sup- 
plied an abundance of pure air. 

Dairy eattle also need plenty of light. They 
ean not be kept outdoors as much as beef cattle 
and henee the need of getting as much light 
into thei® winter quarters as possible. In addi- 
tion to good housing facilities as a factor in pro- 
moting the health of livestock, proper feeding 
of a well balaneed ration should be given the 
closest attention. The ration must be balanced 
not only with reference to carbohydrates, fats 
and protein, but also in respect to mineral mat- 
ter. No matter how well our livestock may be 
sheltered, if it is fed rations deficient in one 
or more of the essential nutrients, unsatisfae- 
tory returns are bound to result. 


Sheltering 
Stock During 
Winter Months 





John Thompson 


Studying An NO ONE has ever claimed 
All-Meat Diet In that an all-meat diet is better 
New York for man than a mixed diet 

of vegetables, bread, dairy 
products, poultry, eggs, meat and fruit, but in 
recent. vears a good desl of propaganda has 
been broadeast against meat. If there is any- 
thing harmful about meat when consumed in 
moderation along with other foods, it ought to 
become evident when a man lives on meat alone 
for an entire year ; at least that was the thonght 
of Dr. E. T. Du Bois, director of the Russell 
Sage Institute of Pathology, in New York, who 
recently delivered an address before a meet- 
ing of the International Congress of Physi- 
ology. 

In the course of his address, Doctor Du Bois 
stated that Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the Arctie 
explorer, and his fellow explorer, Karsten An- 
dersen, had lived in New York for over one 
year on an all meat diet. Commenting upon 
the general health of these men, Doetor Du 
Bois said that they gave no evidence of any 
decrease in mental or muscular? efficiency ; that 
eareful tests had failed to reveal any damage 
to the kidneys; that their blood pressure was 
normal ; that there had been but a slight change 
in body weight; and that ‘‘in general, we may 
conclude that white men, after they have be- 
come aceustomed to the omission of other foods 
from their diet, may subsist on an exclusive 
meat diet in a temperate climate without dam- 
are to health or efficieney.”’ 

The daily diet of these men consisted of about 
twenty ounces of lean meat and eight ounces of 
fatty tissue. These were the proportions se- 
leeted by the men themselves to suit their own 
appetites. It should be mentioned that they had 
heen aceustomed to an exelusive animal diet 
during their trips to the Aretie regions, where, 
for several years, they had been forced to live 
on the lean meat of half-starved caribou. 

This experiment should not be taken as evi- 
denee that an all-meat diet is to be reeommend- 


ed to anyone, but rather that it indicates that 
there is nothing unhealthful about meat when 
used in the diet with other foods. ‘‘ This experi- 
ment,’’ said Doctor Du Bois, ‘‘ was undertaken 
as the direct result of a suggestion by Stefans- 
son himself, who, it will be recalled, lived for 
several years during his Arctic travels on a 
diet composed principally or exclusively of 
meat. 

‘It is a well-known fact that many tribes of 
Eskimos subsist almost exclusively on a diet of 
meat and fish. The Arctie explorer, Dr. Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson, who has made an extensive 
study of the Eskimo dietary, estimates that in 
the Coronation gulf district, less than two per 
cent of the calories are derived from vegetable 
foods. Stefansson himself has lived eleven years 
among these people, and for seven of these 
years has eaten nothing but fish and meat.’’ 

Let the meat producers feel encouraged. 
There is no immediate danger of people ceasing 
to eat meat or of seriously reducing the amount 
consumed at present. 


A Few Facts ORDINARILY figures make 
About Bovine dry reading matter, yet there 
Tuberculosis are times when they may be 


studied to advantage in order 
to understand the great national movements 
that are taking place. Recently some interest- 
ing figures pertaining to the bovine tubereu- 
losis campaign that is being conducted on a na- 
tional seale in this country, were presented in 
pamphlet form by Harry J. Boyts, livestock 
commissioner at Sioux City, Iowa. 

From this publication, we gather some very 
interesting facts coneerning the reduction in 
the percentage of reactors during the early days 
of testing cattle for tuberculosis as compared 
with the number in the last year or two in Iowa 
and adjoining states. It seems that in Iowa, 
during the five-year period of 1918-1922, 5.72 
per cent of the cattle tested reacted to the tu- 
berculin test, while during the fiscal year 1928- 
29, only 1.65 of reactors were found among the 
tested cattle. This means that infection de- 
creased 71 per cent. This is a most enecourag- 
ing situation, as it shows that great progress is 
being made in the eradication of this disease, 
that the campaign is sound, and that it will 
ultimately lead to the practical elimination of 
tuberculosis from our eattle. 

In Minnesota, where testing has not been as 
extensive as in Iowa, the percentage of reactors 
was 4.71 per cent during the year 1918-19, and 
only 2.07 in 1927-28. This shows a reduction 
of 56 per cent in reactors. Similarly, in Ne- 
braska, the reactors constituted an average of 
3.04 per cent during the period of 1918-1921, 
and only 0.9 per cent during the fiseal year 
of 1928-29, thus showing a decrease of 71 per 
cent in the two periods. In South Dakota, the 
number of reactors was 70 per cent smaller 
last year than during the period of 1918-1925. 

The packing plants at Sioux City have also 
had some interesting experience along this line. 
During the years of 1914-1916, these plants 
slaughtered annually an average of 534,970 eat- 
tle, of which 4.3 per cent were retained for tu- 
berculosis by government inspectors. This year, 
up to August 1, 201,361 cattle were slaughtered 
at these abattoirs and only 1 per cent were re- 
tained for tuberculosis. , Again, in 1922, the 
Sioux City packing houses slaughtered 1,154,- 
000 hogs, of which 18 per cent were retained 
for tuberculosis, while during the first seven 
months of this year only 5.9 per cent were re- 
tained for this disease. 

We now have forty-seven modified accredited 
counties, and before the close of the year at 
least four more counties will be accredited, 
which means that over half of the state will be 
practically free from bovine tuberculosis by 
January 1. The other half will be cleaned up 
in much less time than the first half, sinee the 
work is now progressing more rapidly than it 
did when first started. It will be a proud day 
for Iowa, the second largest livestock state in 


the Union, when she can proclaim to the worl 
that her cattle are free from tuberculosis, The 
breeders of purebred cattle will then undoubt. 
edly experience an increasing demand fo, 
breeding stock and owners of grade cattle wij 
find dairying and beef production more profit. 
able. 


THE question of how te 

maintain hog lots on the 

farm free from round. 

worm infestation, is one 
concerning which comparatively little is known, 
It often happens that men who practice the 
McLean system of hog raising do not get as 
good results as they expected or as some of 
their neighbors may be getting. This is a factor 
that discourages some farmers, and a certain 
percentage of these discouraged men conclude 
that sanitation has no practical value, and then 
practieally free from round-worm infestation, 
drop back to raising their pigs in the old way, 
believing the old way about as good as the new, 

Those who have met with comparatively poor 
results from their sanitation work, should not 
become discouraged but rather more determined 
to find the cause of their trouble. They should 
get clearly into their thinking that when clean 
sows are placed in clean farrowing pens a day 
or two before farrowing, and the pigs are kept 
with the sows in these pens till two or three 
weeks old, and are then turned out with their 
dams on clean ground and the pigs are left 
there till four months old, they should remain 
practically free from round-worm infestation, 
and so they will. 

However, as mentioned, sometimes it does not 
work out in that way. In such eases, it is evi- 
dent that the new ground which was supposed 
to be free from round-worm eggs, was not clean. 
The reasonableness of this conelusion is sus- 
tained by some tests conducted by the Illinois 
experiment station during the last four or five 
years. That station set aside eight worm infest- 
ed hog lots in 1924, with a view of finding out, 
if possible, how long round-worm eggs may 
remain alive in the top layer of an infested 
soil under different methods of treatment. Four 
of the lots were cropped for one, two, three and 
four years, respectively, before they were used 
for hog pasture. The other four lots were left 
idle for the same periods. 

Litters of pigs from clean sows farrowed in 
clean houses were then raised to maturity on 
these eight lots, and at time of slaughter the 
extent of round-worm infestation was deter- 
mined in each individual hog. Here are the 
results: On the lot cropped for one year, an 
average of five round-worms were found in 
each pig at time of slaughter; on the lot 
cropped for two years, three worms per pig; ot 
the lot cropped for three years, twenty-three 
worms, and on the lot cropped for four years, 
forty-five worms. On the lots that were left 
idle, similar results were obtained. The average 
number of round-worms per pig ranged from 
nine to twenty-five. The explanation of the 
greater worm infestation in the lots that had 
been producing crops or that had been idle for 
three or four years is that worm eggs had been 
blown into these lots and they had thus become 
reinfested. 

It appears from the above results that under 
ordinary conditions, one year in cultivated 
crops will clean up a hog lot so that it can be 
used again the year following the cropping 
season with the expectation of reasonably good 
results. Also that hog pasture lots should be 
located some distance from old yards that are 
badly infested with worm eggs and _ infected 
with germs of the common filth-borne diseases. 


Factors 
Pertaining to Hog 
Lot Sanitation 


Then, again, the fact should not be overlooked 


that round-worm eggs may be carried from oné 
field to another when drainage conditions art 
such as to make that possible. So also may 
germs of the common hog-lot diseases. 

JOHN THOMPSON. 
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at, LOUIS, MO.—Ordinarily when 
iiss attend a livestock show, your 
post vivid impressions are the many 
outstanding individuals of the differ- 
at breeds. Regardless of the fact that 
there were probably more dairy ani- 
mals assembled at the recent National 
pairy Exposition, held at St. Louis, 
than there have been at any previous 
show, the building in which they were 
housed and shown caused more com- 
ment from every visitor than the cattle 
exhibit. The arena, or main building, 
juoting B. G. Brunkman, president of 
the National Exhibition Company, is 

‘awe-inspiring in its sheer magni- 
tude. It is 475 feet long, 276 feet wide 
and the distance from the floor to the 
high point in the roof is 135 feet, and 
there is not a post in the entire struc- 
ture. The current used to light this 
building is sufficient to supply a town 
of 30,000 population, and almost that 
many could be seated at one time. Two 
wings shown in the picture, each 300 
feet long and 288 feet wide, house the 
dairy cattle. Until the newness of this 
structure wears off, it will continue to 
detract from the exhibits it houses. 

The first days of the shows were ded- 
iceated to Four-H club and vocational 
boys and girls. Monday night, the vo- 
cational boys and girls were dinner 
guests at the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
and the awards of their various judg- 
ing contests were announced. The Ohio 
team won the dairy judging contest, 
Maryland was second, Nebraska third, 
Tennessee fourth, and Massachusetts 
fifth. In the vocational milk judging 
contest, William Pirie, of Lodi, Cali- 
fornia, was first. The Oklahoma team 
won the poultry judging contest. 
Tuesday night, five hundred Four-H 





boys and girls, from thirty-one states, 
were dinner guests at Sears, Roebuck 
& Company. Awards were given to the 
winning judging and demonstration 
teams, and a report of the Four-H cat- 
tle club awards was given. 

The Georgia team was grand cham- 
pion among the dairy demonstration 
teams, with twenty-five states compet- 
ing. State winners in Group A, dem- 
onstrating the production of milk and 
milk products, were Georgia, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa and Kan- 
Group B, demonstrating the pro- 
duction of milk and milk products, was 
headed by Georgia. Ten states com- 
peted in the poultry demonstrating 
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team contest. This is the first contest 
of this nature ever held during a Na- 
tonal Dairy Exposition. Minnesota 
won the contest, with Oklahoma, Mis- 
sourt and Nebraska standing in the 
ord-r named. 

'n the Four-H club eattle awards, 
Seve i] lowa exhibitors stood well up 
the line. In the Guernsey division, 
James Kearns, Duncombe, Iowa, took 


‘rst with his under-one-year heifer and 
Herbert Rowland, Jr., of St. Ansgar, 
lows, held fifth honor with his two- 
year-vid, In the state groups, five 
ow ‘iseys showing, Iowa placed ninth. 


; toland also won the showman- 
Ship contest among the Guernsey ex- 
hibitors, 


in the Ayrshire division, Irwin 


_ 


By Guy Bush 
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An lowa club boy, Donald Hamer, of Waterloo, who won honors at St. Louis. 


Sratzke, of Jesup, Iowa, placed his 
heifers sixth in the under-one-year 
class and seventh in the one to two- 
year-old class. Kurt Fratzhe, Jesup, 
Iowa, placed seventh with his yearling. 
John Rypma, Jesup, Iowa, won fifth 
honor in the over-two-year-old division, 
with a Guernsey entry. 

Harley Morrill, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
showed the champion Brown Swiss. 
He won with an under-one-year heifer. 
Janet Morrill, also of Fort Dodge, held 
second honors in the under-one-year 
class with her entry. Walter De Win- 
ter, of Fort Dodge, won showmanship 
honors among exhibitors of this breed. 

Rex Pieplow, of Aurora, Iowa, and 
Clarence Ungerer, Hawkeye, Iowa, 
placed their heifers third and fifth in 
the under-one-year Holstein class. In 
the over-one-year and under-two class, 
Loland Benter, Sumner, Iowa, placed 
third with his entry. In the over-two- 
year class, Donald Hamer, Waterloo, 
Iowa, and Rex Pieplow, Aurora, Iowa, 
placed second and fourth with their 
entries. in the groups, Iowa placed 
third. 

Claire ,Wamboid, of Stuart, Iowa, 
placed his entries ninth in the over- 
one-year and under-two class and fifth 
in the over-two-year class in the Jersey 
division. Iowa took seventh place in 
the state groups of this breed. 

Rex Pieplow, Aurora, lowa, won the 


showmanship championship with all 
classes competing. Donald Hamer, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, placed third, and Her- 
bert Rowland, St. Ansgar, fourth. 

In the open classes, 208 exhibitors 
started parading their 1,706 entries for 
the coveted prizes, on Tuesday. Can- 
ada, Cuba and nearly every state in 
the union, were represented. Herds 
owned by manufacturers, financiers, 
politicians and men who make their 
money by raising dairy cattle were 
here, with their stock in the highest 
state of perfection, that they might take 
advantage of every possible chance of 
winning. 

Ten herds competed for the Ayrshire 
honors. F. H. Baskins, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, was the only Iowa exhibitor. 
Grand championship honors were won 
by Alta Crest Ringleader, owned by 
Alta Crest Farms, Spencer, Massachu- 
setts. The grand champion cow, Tur- 
quois Sally Winters, was owned by Lip- 
pitt Farm, Providence, Rhode Island. 

The most important class, known as 
the proved sire class, composed of four 
daughters of one advanced registry 
bull, was won by Alta Crest Farms, 
Spencer, Massachusetts, on the get of 
Morton Main’s Lord  Barrylyndon. 
John Cochrane, Bernardsville, New Jer- 
sey, was the judge. 

The Brown Swiss division had thir- 
teen exhibitors. Grand championship 
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Measuring a Bull by His Daughters 


Get of Advanced Registry Sires Compete in National Dairy Show 


bull honors were won by J. Frank Zol- 
ler, of Schenectady, New York, with 
Suydam’s Nero. Hull Brothers Com- 
pany, Paynesville, Ohio, had the grand 
champion cow. In the proved sire class 
the get of Prince of Meadow Green, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, stood 
first. Four daughters of Nick’s Prize 
Master, owned by A. E. Bower & Son, 
Bushton, Illinois, were second. Hull 
Brothers’ entries, sired by Vogel’s Col- 
lege Boy, were third, and the get of 
Ilda’s College Boy, owned by Lee Hill 
Farm, Morristown, New Jersey, fourth. 
There were three Iowa exhibitors, J. 
Ralph Mooney, Fort Dodge; Mooney & 
Larrabee, Fort Dodge, and Clyde Mun- 
son, of Gowrie, Iowa. J. B. Fitch, of 
Manhattan, Kansas, placed the Brown 
Swiss. 

There were forty-seven Guernsey ex- 
hibitors, three from Iowa. They were 
Joseph Golinvaux, Waterloo; Charles 
Hovey, Jesup, and Mountain Brothers, 
of Des Moines. The coveted grand 
champion bull prize was won by Glen- 
cliff Farm, Independence, Kansas, with 
Corder King of Roberts. Grand cham- 
pion female honors went to Shuttle- 
wick Levity, owned by William H. Wil- 
liams, Lyon Mountain, New York. In 
the proved sire class, Emmadine Farm, 
Hopewell Junction, New York, made 
the only placing, with four daughters 
of Langwater Foremost. 

Eighty-eight Jersey exhibitors made 
this division the strongest in point of 
entries of any. However, there was 
not an Iowa entry in the group. Irwin 
Oak Farm, Morristown, New Jersey, 
won the grand champion bull award 
with Fern’s Signal of Oaklands. They 
also won the cow award with Design’s 
Oxford Prince. In the proved sire class 
the get of Imported Forward, owned 
by the Oaklands, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
stood first; the get of Sybil’s Succes- 
sor, owned by Hugh W. Bonnell, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, second, and the get 
of Fern’s Oxford Noble, owned by Twin 
Oaks Farm, Morristown, New Jersey, 
third. 

Of the Holsteins, fifty-five herds 
were represented, five of them from 
lowa—Hargrove & Arnold, Norwalk; 
State Board of Control, Des Moines; 
lowana Farms, Davenport; Maytag 
Dairy Farm, Newton, and Paul P. Stew- 
art, Maynard. Grand champion bull 
award went to Elmwood Farm, Deer- 
field, Illinois, on Sir Fobes Ormsby 
Hengerveld; female award to Jefferson 
County Asylum, Jefferson, Wisconsin, 
on Johanna Pietertje Artes Creamelle. 

In the proved sire class, six herds 
placed. Paul P. Stewart, Maynard, 
Iowa, stood first, with four daughters 
of Tritomia PietertjJe Ormsby; Rock 
River Farms, Byron, Illinois, second, 
with the get of North Star Gelschocola 
Champion; A. C. Osterhuis, Oconomo- 
woc, Wisconsin, third, with the daugh- 
ters of North Sitar Joe Homestead. Har- 
grove & Arnold, Norwalky Iowa, were 
fourth, with four daughters of K. P. 
O. P. Fifth place went to State Hospi- 
tal No. 4, Farmington, Missouri, and 
sixth to State School and Home, Red- 
field, South Dakota. 






























The great arena at St. Louis 


where the 








National Dairy Show was held. 
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Looking After Fall Pigs 


Keep Them Clean and Keep Them Growing 


By John Thompson 


CCORDING to the government pig 

survey report for June this year, 
as most farmers will recall, there was 
no indication at that time that the 
1929 fall pig crop in the country as a 
whole would be any larger than it was 
a year ago. This, in addition to last 
spring’s 8 per cent. smaller farrow in 
the United States, as compared with 
that of 1928, are back of the present 
comfortable feeling in regard to pork 
production for the next fourteen or 
sixteen months to come. In regard to 
future price outlook for hogs, the bu- 
reau of agricultural economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, said 
in a recent report. as follows: 

“Feed conditions and other factors 
favor a more normal digtribution of 
market supplies during the remainder 
of the present crop year. The price 
rise now in progress is likely to con- 
tinue over a longer period than it did 
last summer. 

“The price decline which comes in 
the late fall following the summer 
rise is expected to be more gradual 
and smaller than that which occurred 
last fall since marketings are expected 
to be more normally distributed. 
Prospective supply and demand condi- 
tions point to a higher average hog 
price for next winter and spring than 
the $9.77 of the past winter and 
spring. The spread in prices between 
the winter low and spring high will 
probably be less marked than a year 
earlier. 

“If hog producers react to the situa- 
tion as they have responded to similar 
conditions in the past, there probably 
will be an increase in farrowings next 
spring. This, together with prospect- 
ive European increases, will tend to 
start prices on the downward swing in 
the cycle the latter part of 1930.” 


Sanitary Raising of Pigs Advisable 


With these facts in mind, everyone 
should realize that the larger the per- 
centage of the pigs farrowed this fall 
that is saved and gotten ready for 
the early market. next spring the bet- 
ter it will be for the producer. As 
every experienced hog man knows, the 


two most important factors in hog 
raising are large litters and getting 
the pigs ready for the market in the 


shortest. time possible. To accomplish 
this it is that the pigs be 
raised ufider sanitary conditions and 
that they be given a full and a well 
balanced ration from birth to biock. 

In regard to raising pigs under these 
that it is 
they must 


essential 


conditions, it may be said 
now an accepted fact that 
be farrowed in a clean house or on 
clean pastures where they can have 
access to individual or community hog 
houses and where they can also be 
provided with an ample supply of good 
water. Self-feeders for grain and pro- 
tein supplements are also very desir- 
able for they save labor and insure the 
feeding of a balanced ration. It is a 
well known fact that the pig will bal- 
ance its own ration in a more econom- 
ical manner than the most expert feed- 


er can do whenever both grain and 
supplement are supplied in separate 
compartments of a self-feeder. It is a 


well recognized fact that a hog can not 
be economically fattened on corn 
alone or even on a combination of 
such grains as corn, barley and oats. 
Some concentrate rich in protein must 
be fed in connection with the grain 
ration. In the last few years excel- 
lent mixed protein feeds have come 
on the market which in many cases 
are superior to single protein concen- 
trates. The evidence from feeding 
tests is to the effect that the more va- 
ried the sources of the proteins con- 
tained in a supplement mixture the 
more effective it is for balancing a 
grain ration. 


It has also been demonstrated many 
times by experiment stations as well 
as by thousands of producers that hogs 
do better and make larger gains from 
a given amount of feed when they 
have constant access to water. Nor- 
mally a hog drinks only small quanti- 
ties at a time, but it likes to drink 
often. It will drink several times dur- 
ing one feeding period when it can run 
to a self-feeder at will. When the feed 
is thrown on the ground or on a feed- 
ing floor where the individual hog 
must eat in competition with a large 
group, it is not likely to stop for water 
so long as there is grain to eat. But 
when it can run to a self-feeder it soon 
learns that there will be plenty of feed 
left when it. returns. Then it begins 
to eat more deliberately and to drink 
several times before it has satisfied 
its hunger. 

During the winter season it is im- 
possible, in the latitude of Iowa, to 
constantly keep water before the hogs 
unless one has some way of holding 
its temperature above the freezing 
point. Besides, on a cold day a hog 
will not drink all the water it needs 
if it must take it ice cold. For these 
two reasons automatic waterers, so 
arranged that the water can be kept 
above freezing both night and day, 
have become very popular. They have 
also proved economical and will pay 
for themselves in a short time thru 
the saving of labor as well as of feed. 

There are many different automatic 
waterers on the market. In general 
those in which the water can be heat- 
ed with a lamp have proved to be more 
satisfactory than the so-called tank 
heaters with which water is heated 
in a large tank and the heated water 
transferred to some convenient vessel 
from which the hogs can drink. These 
automatic heaters, usually made of 
galvanized iron, are inexpensive, con- 
sidering their convenience and value 
as feed conservers. Some waterers are 
especially adapted for use on farms 
that are equipped with running water. 


Where running water is not available 
a barrel or other similar receptacle 
can easily be used to furnish pressure 
enough to run thru an automatic heat- 
er arrangement and thus supply warm 
water at all hours of the day or night. 
A hog that is so housed as not to have 
to expose itself to severe cold to get 
a drink of warm water in winter will 
drink several times at night. and thus 
maintain its digestive system in the 
best possible condition. 


Farmers Approve Movable Houses 


Movable houses for rearing the pigs 
on clean ground have proved a boon 
to hog producers in recent years, 
Thousands of farmers can testify to 
the truth of this statement. I have 
talked with many men who had for 
years found hog raising unprofitable 
because of so many of their pigs be- 
coming runty or dying on account of 
worm infestation, enteritis, bullnose 
and infection from other filth borne 
diseases, but who, after farrowing 
their pigs in a clean hog house and 
then transferring the sows with their 
litters into movable houses placed on 
clean ground have turned a losing 
business into one of the most profit- 
able enterprises on the farm. It has 
become a well known fact that pigs 
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can no longer be successfully raised 
in lots that have been used by hogs 
for a number of years. Clean ground 
must be used for each litter if parg. 
sites and disease are to be reduce 
to a minimum among our hogs, and 
to accomplish this, movable houseg 
must be supplied for the pigs. 

The man who provides automatic 
waterers, so arranged that the water 
in them can be kept above freezing 
thruout the coldest part of the winter 
season and has his fattening yards 
provided with a self-feeder, is in pogj. 
tion to produce pork in the most eg 
nomical manner. A self-feeder is reg. 
ommended only for fattening hogs ang 
for growing pigs. It should not be 
used for brood sows. A brood sow 
should be fed a limited grain ration 
and not all she wants to eat. That ig 
why a self-feeder can not be used to 
advantage for her until the pigs area 
week or two old. Movable houses are 
essential for the rearing of the pigs 
till they are at least four months of 
age. Commercially built houses of aj] 
types can now be purchased for no 
more than similar houses can be built 
by the farmer himself. In most caseg 
it is also an easy matter to pipe water 
from the farmstead to the hog pas. 
tures, 


Goats Clean Out Brush 


How an Illinois Farmer Gets Pastures in Shape 


HERE are different ways of killing 
stumps after the trees have been 
cleared off of a piece of timber land, 
but the most successful way is by the 
use of Angora goats. Three hundred 


and five goats were turned into some 
stump ground May 1, and the accom- 
panying pictures will illustrate the ef- 
fectiveness of their work. 

The heavy timber on this farm was 
removed by a contractor last year, and 
anyone familiar with timber growth 
knows that as soon as the trees are re- 
moved, the roots left in the ground use 
their strength to send up a new 
growth of sprouts, and if these 
sprouts are unmolestéd they will in 
time reforest the land from which the 
timber has been removed. If, on the 











The brush pasture 








before the goats arrived. 











Goats on the job. 


other hand, these sprouts are not al 
lowed to grow, the roots underground 
may be successfully killed in one year, 

The goats seem to enjoy eating the 
leaves, buds and even the bark of these 
young, tender sprouts. They prefer 
these sprouts and briars above any 
other feed. They will leave the choice 
est of blue grass in order to eat 
sprouts. In parts of this particular 
piece of timber land there is, at the 
present time, a luxuriant growth of 
volunteer blue grass, but so long as 
there are sprouts to eat, the goats will 
not touch the blue grass. 

These goats are good climbers, and 
with almost uncamny cleverness they 
seem to strip the leaves and buds from 
the tallest sprouts. These tall sprouts 
often grow by a stump, so the goat will 
climb upon the stump and by standing 
on its hind legs reach most of ths 
leaves. In case the sprout is so tall 
that the goat can not successfully strip 
it by standing on the stump, it will 
often jump on top of the sprout, bear 
it to the ground, and then stand on top 
of it until it has finished stripping it. 

These three hundred and five west: 
ern goats stay together, and move as 
a unit from morning until night. Per- 
haps this is due to their early training 
in combating the wild animals of the 
west. When a dog comes in their midst, 
they form a wide circle around him, 
keeping their heads together, and their 
horns to the front. The dog soon de 
cides to make a hasty retreat, and in 
doing so he has to run the gaunt: 
let and jump over the heads of some 
of the goats that are closing in on him. 

A bunch of goats will not only get fat 
on a piece of timber land, but they will 
successfully kill the sprouts, and in so 
doing kill the stumps in one season. 
As soon as the sprouts are killed in 
this lake bottom land, the volunteer 
blue grass comes up in a luxuriant 
growth so as to make an excellent cat 
tle pasture the following year.—Walter 
W. McLaughlin. 





Tuberculosis in poultry flocks has 
been found much more prevalent than 
was suspected, and in many counties, 
especially in some of the north central 
states, the disease is present to 4 
greater or less extent in about 70 per 
cent of the flocks. Tuberculous birds 
show loss of vigor and flesh, lameness, 


swollen joints, drooping, and general 9 
unthriftiness. Tuberculosis in poultry” 
can be definitely diagnosed by a post: 
mortem or by the tuberculin test give’ 


by a veterinarian. 
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A Prisoner of Black Hawk 


By CHARLTON LAIRD 
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ORT MADISON was a smoldering 
ruin, but Caleb Larkin was out of 
, safe. The War of 1812 had just 
proken out on the western frontier, 
ith British agents supplying the In- 
yians With arms. Caleb had fought 
pack Hawk and his Sauks at» Fort 
fadison, and was coming back to the 
Mlinois side of the river to look for 
he Brevauts. He had worried espe 
jally about Jeanne Brevaut, for if the 


That ig Hpdians were making a sweep -of the 
sed to frontier, the Brevaut cabin would not 
area fhe spared. It was there Caleb headed, 


es are Iherefore, after he had escaped with 
e pigs fhe garrison from the burning fort. 
ths of 
of all HREE days later, Caleb reached 
for no Goshen. When he was still some 
> built Jods from the Brevaut cabin, Jeanne 
cases Mame running, apparently to take him 
water f, her arms. He hoped she would; 
= pas Bhat would simplify so many things. 
But at the last she grasped his hand 
ns if she could never loose it. 
h “I am as happy for you as for a son 








~ 


>) 


of my own,” said the madame, while 
he children danced about him. Caleb 
elt part of the family. He told the 
tory of the escape from the fort, and 
how the lieutenant had stopped at 
heir old cabin at the Point, and set 
Trou his men to building a stockade around 
-:yeat. B+ ond a nearby fort started by the 
18 the fllinois militia, in the hope that am- 


10t al- 


these nunition would be sent up from St. 
prefer BF ouis, He and Johnson had come or 
: = o Fort Belle Fontaine. 

choice Two years had cost the madame 
eat much. She was still plump, but wrin- 
icular led and flabby, and she was forever 
it the mislaying her home-made wooden 
th of poon, stopping somewhere in her sen- 
ng as ences and forgetting the rest. Jeanne 
s will was really a young woman now, anG@ 

more charming to Caleb than ever. 

» and Bir the colonel had aged, he had not 


they hanged. He hobbled briskly from the 
froM Bed that served as a barn. “Monsieur! 
routs Byonsieur! Saint Christophe, it is Mon- 
t will Rieur Larkin! Praise to Our Mother! 
nding BRiondeau has had you scalped every 
f th? Bnorning. Now you will command the 
) tall Frolunteers and save us all. Mon Dieu, 
SUP Byne says the English come down the 
will Biver. And I tell you one can be killed 
beat Bnuite dead in a very small battle.” 
ntop § Again Caleb and Jeanne went for 
sit. water. 

west: # “Let’s watch the sunset,” she said, 
ye a Mand they climbed the hill. They looked 
Per- @at the ruddy, darkening luster while 
ining Mach wondered how to begin. 
[ the @ Her part was the simpler. “You can 
idst, Hstay some this time, can’t you?” she 
him, Raid, resting a hand on his arm. 


their # “I've enlisted. In Nathan Boone’s 
1 d@ Becouts. We march tomorrow at day- 
d in Might.” 

1unt- Her pain showed on her face and he 


some @blundered on. “I can’t protect you 
him. @with a musket on your doorstep. If 
t fat @Harrison loses, the river’s all any of 
will #us will have.” 
n so “I’m not afraid. That’s not it. It’s 
son, geen so long, and you fighting and 
1 in @fighting.” 
teer “Jeanne!” He took her hand. “I 
jant Hove you. I came mostly to tell you 
cat- #hat. I've loved you for years, I guess. 
iter @When it’s all over, I want to marry 

you, if you will, and we’ll——” 

But it was no use to tell her what 

hey would do. She was in his arms, 
has #'ying gently. Sometimes he whis- 
han @red to her, and she held him the 
jes, #loser, but it probably made very little 
tral #ifference what he said. When they 
> a #Mally scurried down to the spring 
per ##"d home, it was because the wail of 
rds #he whip-poor-will had warned them 
ess, #bat twilight was fast fading into dusk. 
ral @ That evening the family feasted on 
try gee trader’s favorite dish, corn bread 
ost @pPread with molasses and pork gravy, 
ven @pod that night there was much laugh- 
and talking and no work. When 








the others had gone to bed, Caleb and 
Jeanne sat before the cabin door, hud- 
dled in Caleb’s army coat, hummed 
over by mosquitoes in a cloud, nearly 
silent, and, when Jeanne could forget 
the war, very happy. 


When the quarter moon rose, Caleb | 


received his last kiss, stumbled down 
thru the drenching grass, and shoved 
off. He would have to paddle hard, he 


realized, to reach the barracks before | 


dawn. 

At the barracks, he met Nathan 
Boone and his scouts, lean, buckskin- 
clad and bronzed. By daylight, their 
two piroques were slipping up past the 
new settlement at Alton, to swing up 
the Illinois river. 

And now Caleb had a really good 
look at those strange paintings the colo- 
nel had told him about, just below the 
mouth of the Illinois river. Piasa, 
Snake-that-eats-men, Caleb translated 
to himself. On a high cliff south of 
the creek the monsters were carved, 
fifty feet above the river, and painted 
red, green and black. The beasts had 
bodies much larger than an ox, with 
great bat wings and a tail that curved 
lengthwise around the body and ended 
in a spear-point between the taloned 
rear feet. The head was hideous, with 
deer horns, the face of a man, and the 
teeth and beard of a tiger. 


HAT was a wet fall, and altho the 

day was clear in the morning, most 
of the trip was made in a drizzle. At 
Fort Clark, or Peoria, they found or- 
ders from General Harrison, sending 
them north to the Sauk trail running 
past the south end of Lake Michigan, 
connecting Malden with the village at 
the mouth of the Rock river. Proctor 
and his British and Indians had been 
defeated, Tecumseh killed, Fort Miegs 
and Fort Stephenson both defended, 
and Black Hawk had set out west. 
General Harrison wanted Boone to 
find out whether the Indians were dis- 
couraged and deserting, or whether 
they were after reinforcements. 

Could the Sauks have decided to rav- 
age down the Mississippi valley, down 
the American bottom? Caleb was glad 
that at least he would know it. He 
might beat them to Goshen. 

The following evening, Boone’s par- 
ty came upon a well-marked path. 
Boone bent and examined the ground. 

“A scoah o’ Sauks an’ maybe a pa-ah 
o’ Winnebagoes air abaout foah whoops 
gone,” he said. 

Caleb also 


examined the ground 





closely, but altho he had heard Hunt | 


describe the marks of the different 
kinds of moccasins, he could find little 
evidence of all this. 

“Indjuns camp airly,” said Boone. 
“Ah reckon if we wuk west, noath and 
saouth o’ the trail tuh the first crick 
arter five mile, we awtah find ’em. 
Fust scalp tuh the findah. Evah man 
foh hisself.” , 

Thru gloomy forests and into tangles 
of brush, across creeks choked with cat- 
tails, and spotted with gleaming red 
flowers, Caleb made slow way, dread- 
ing every squirrel that swung a butter- 
nut branch, stalking for a long time a 
rustle that proved to be a woodchuck, 
and startled almost to panic by the 
rush of a great buck as he bolted from 
an alder copse thru the jack oaks on a 
sandy hill, his antlers clipping the low, 
dead limbs. 


A mile beyond, as twilight was draw- | 


ing around him like a thin curtain, 
Caleb came upon rank, emerald-colored 
watercress, ate some, and followed up 
thru a soft swale in the hope of find- 
ing spring water. Walnut trees grew 
black and shaggy along the base of a 
steep hill. His eye followed the spongy 
land to a few scraggy willows, but he 
gave no attention to the spring. Flat on 
the ground before it lay a_ brown, 
fringed body! (Continued on page 42) 
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ie my $4 
You can make your “coal dollar” go farther 
by investing it in SAHARA COAL. 


Nk 


SS 





Sahara pays bigger “heat dividends” than ordi- 
nary coal because it is an exceptionally good qual- 
ity coal, mined from the famous No. 5 Seam in 
Saline County, southern Illinois. It is high in heat 


value, low in ash, and is all coal. 


Nature put better heat-producing materials into 
Sahara Coal just as she makes some soils more fer- 
tile than others. Coal is not just “coal” any more 
than “land is just land”. There’s a big difference. 
And it happens that the “No. 5 Seam” in Saline 
County, has more heat fertility than any other 
seam in the state. The O’Gara mines, fortunate- 
ly, tap this rich seam and we call this coal “SA- 
HARA” because of its high heat value. 

SAHARA is an excellent all-around coal for 
cooking, baking and heating. It makes a quick, 
hot fire and holds well over night. The pieces are 
evenly sized—convenient to handle, economical 


to burn. 


Buy your coal by name. 
Ask for, and demand “SA- 
HARA”—a name that is a 
guarantee of high heat val- 
ue at low cost. All of which 
means “more heat mileage 
from your coal dollar”. 


We will be glad to give 
you the name of the 
dealerin your town 
who sells Sahara Coal. 


0’GARA COAL CO. 
Operating 7 Shaft Mines 
in Saline County, Iil. 


Sales and Executive Offices: 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask Your Dealer for 
SAHARA COAL 


se YOU CAN GET 7 
Sahara Coal 


in these Sizes: 


Special Stove Size (2”x1¥2” 
pieces) For kitchen ranges, 
furnaces or small, hot water 
plants. A general utility size. 

Small Egg (3”x2” pieces) An 
excellent size for cook stoves, 
heating stoves, cabinet heaters 
and warm air furnaces. Gives 
steady, controllable heat. 

Standard Furnace Lump (6”x 
3” pieces) economical, 
conveniently sized coal for 
warm air furnaces, steam or 
hot water plants. 

Sahara Fancy Lump (lumps 
6” and larger in size) A very 
popular size for warm air 
furnaces. Easy to handle. 


Write for free 
c of iliustrat- 
ed circular“ How 


of firing to 
et the most 
at ral- 
ue from 
your 
coal, 

















Sahara Coal 


for Hotter HEAT 
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Compare Fence Post Values 
before you buy. 
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y YOU are to get the most fence post value for your 
if money be sure to exercise the same care in the 
y selection of a steel post as you-do in deciding upon 
ie other important farm equipment. 

[) 


: Critical buyers have found that all steel posts are 
H | not alike in quality, service,.strength and durability. 
y This makes it necessary for you to study carefully the 
post that you intend to buy. 

Is it made of tough springy railroad rail steel that 
will give long years of service in the fence line? Is it 
a easy to drive and install? How is it built? Will it hold 
the fence securely and resist shocks of charging animals 
without breaking? Will it permanently hold the wire 
i in place and the fence in steady security year after 
year, as long as the fencing lasts? 


=) 


\ 


om 


All these tough questions are answered in the Red 
Top Steel Post. It is made of durable, long-lived steel; 
the Red Top studded tee prevents the fencing from 
being rooted up or ridden down; the easy driving tri- 
angular anchor plate is securely riveted to the studs— 
no holes are punched in the Red Top to weaken it— 
and Red Top is protected by a baked-on aluminum 
metallic finish. One man easily drives 200 to 300 a 
day through the hardest of soil. 


These outstanding advantages answer the ques- 
tion why you see so many more Red Tops than 
other brands of posts in use on the farm today. 
They are advantages that you, too, want—and 
can have. 


See Your Red Top Dealer 


He will help you select the type and length of Red 
“Top best suited to the fence you are going to build or 
repair. He will be glad to demonstrate to you those 
extra value features that make Red Top the best 
fence post for you to use. 
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=’) RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
\ i 


\ i | 38 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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Please start my advertisement containing........ccccccccsceeees words 
with your next available issue and rum it........cccsceseesseeeees times in 
Our Readers’ Market. I enclose remittance for $........cccccccccessesssseees 
to eover cost of these insertions. 
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Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in October averaged 
about $9.60 a hundred, or about 40 
cents a hundred lower than in Sep- 
tember and nearly $1 a hundred lower 
than in August. 

A price of $9.60 a hundred at Chicago 
in October is about equivalent to 70 
cents for old corn on Iowa farms. Old 
corn in October sold for somewhat 
more than this, and most farmers felt 
that hogs did not furnish such a very 
satisfactory market for corn. 

Our chart this month shows a loss 
of $1.27 per hundred. The weighted 
price of Chicago No. 2 corn fed into 
hog marketed in October of 1929 was 
96.2 cents a bushel. As a ten-year 
average, hogs have sold in the month 
of October for a price equivalent to 
11.3 bushels of such corn. The value 
of 11.3 bushels of 96.2-cent corn gives 


| a cost of $10.87 a hundred for October 


of 1929. The actual price was $9.50 


and Losses 


per hundred, or there was a loss 
$1.27 a hundred. The loss of $1.27 4 
hundred compares with a loss of 88 
cents a hundred in September and 28 
cents a hundred in August. 

For twenty-eight months Now, hog 
prices have been relatively lower than 
corn prices. It is very rare that a loss 
period continues for more than thirty 
months, and we may expect a sharp 
advance in hog prices almost any time 
after the middle of December. The un 
usually weak hog prices during late 
August, September and October Were 
due in part to a world-wide tight mop. 
ey situation and in part toa short cor, 
crop, which resulted in a rather large 
number. of pigs coming onto the may. 
ket half-fat. Prospects are for a con 
siderable shortage of hogs during the 
spring and summer of 1930. Hog 
prices should improve greatly some 
time during 1930. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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‘ae 
__g_} $2.00 Gain Per Cw. | 
$1.00 Gain Per Cwt r | 
00. Los Per Cwt. 
ve | 
$3.00 Loss Per Cwt. 
$4.00 Loss Per Cwt,, 
$5.00 Loss Per Cwt! 
| | } 
Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt. if the average farmer feeds 


his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 


Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for the month of October, 1929, 
was 13.75 a hundred, or about 50 cents 
a hundred less than in September and 
nearly a dollar less than in August. 
There is now very little profit in the 
fattening of cattle, and a number of 
men have, in fact, been suffering se- 
vere losses. 

Thirteen hundred pound fat steers 
marketed in October of 1929 were fat- 


| tened on corn which ‘cest 96 cents a 


bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years, it has required 
the value of 62.2 bushels of such corn 
to convert a feeder weighing 1,000 
pounds the preceding April into a 1,300- 
pound fat steer for the October mar- 
ket. Last April, a 1,000-pound feeder 
cost $119. The cost of a 1,300-pound 
fat steer finished in October was, there- 
fore, $178.84. The selling price was 
$13.75 a hundred or $178.75 a head, 
which would indicate that a 1,300- 
pound fat steer in October brought a 
profit of 9 cents. This compares with 


a profit of $6.94 a head in Septembe 
and $23.13 a head in August. 

The fat cattle market will probabl 
reach its low point some time in Fe 
ruary. However, we doubt if prices at 
that time will be so very much lower 
than they now are. Our cattle cha 
may be showing a loss during ‘he ne 
two or three months, but we do not 
ticipate any very serious loss at all 
time in the next six months. There is 
sufficient shortage of cattle on feed 
that prices should not go down so ve 
far in the next six or seven months. 





A total of 137 Holstein cows int 
United States have produced mo 
than 1,000 pounds of butter fat (1, 
pounds of butter) in a year. This 
nearly four times the number of ati 
mals of all other dairy breeds co 
bined that have attained such a pre 
duction. Canadian reports show 
Holsteins with records above 1, 
pounds of butter fat. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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$20.00 Gain Per Steer 














$10.00 Gain Per Steer 























$20.00 Loss Per Steer 


$30.00 Loss Per Steer 























$40.00 Loss Per Steer 











$50.00 Loss Per Steer 4 
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$60.00 Loss Per Steer 















































Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being sold as 
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SEATTLE TO SPOKANE 


WENTY years ago the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific 

held in Seattle. While attend- 

ing the exposition my home was 
with Rev. F. Walden, one of the great 
apple growers of Washington, who 
often visited father’s home when I was 
a little boy. One day while at the fair 
Mr. Walden said, ‘‘We will have dinner 
today with Ezra Meeker, the pioneer 
who blazed the route now called the 
famous ‘Oregon Trail.’” 


I never will forget that visit with 
Ezra Meeker and some of the stories 
he told of the incidents of that long, 
long trail. He was then 76 years of age. 
I had seen him with his ox team and 
covered wagon in St. Louis a few years 
before as he was retracing the old 
trail but little did I think that one day 
I would be sitting by his side listening 
to hi> stories. 

Ezra Meeker was a farmer, born in 
Butler county, Ohio, but reared near 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Soon after 
marrying a fine country girl they 
started to Oregon with an ox team 
hitched to a “prairie schooner” and 
were 15 months in making the journey. 
Shortly before I talked with him he 
made the journey by fast train in five 
days. Some years later he went by 
airplane from Portland to Washington, 
D. C., in less than two days of actual 
flying. 

This rugged pioneer died December 
3, 1928. He was 97 years old. One 
of the last things he did was to win 
recognition for the Oregon trail pio- 
neers by getting commtinities to put 
up special markers all along the old 
trail and President Coolidge signed a 
special act authorizing the issuance 
of special half dollars to further the 
interest in building monuments along 
the trail. All honor to the memory of 
Ezra Meeker, one of the greatest trail 
blazers on the American continent. 


On my last visit to Seattle an ex- 
tended write-up was given the city so 
it will be dismissed with but a word 
this time. It is a great city containing 
nearly 500,000 people. It boasts quite 
a little but has reason to do so and this 
reminds me of the little southern girl 
who said, “Auntie, are your hens sit- 
ting or setting?” “When my hens 
cackle, honey, I ain’t concerned wheth- 
er they are sitting or setting. What 
I want to know is whether they are 
laying or lying.” Iam glad to say that 
when the people of Seattle boast they 
generally stick close to the truth. 


I am traveling from Seattle to the 
Twin Cities on the famous “Oriental 
Limited” of the Great Northern. This 
is my seventh trip between these cities 
on this train and it is one of the finest 
long distance trains in the world. It 
is fitted out with about every modern 
convenience known to the traveling 
public. Just recently the Great North- 
ern installed a new train called the 
“Empire Builder” which is yet faster 
than the Oriental Limited but I am 
sticking to the train that I have known 
so well on this occasion. 

As this letter is so personal in char- 
acter and mentioning pioneers I want 
to pay tribute to a Des Moines rail- 
road man who recently celebrated 50 
years’ service with the Great Northern 
railroad. His name is William M. 
Romine, and I have been happy to 
count him a personal friend for almost 
a quarter of a century. It is a genuine 
pleasure to give this slight recognition 
to the man who has perhaps done more 
to arouse my interest in historical in- 
cidents in the great uorthwest than 
any other man. 

About 50 miles east of Everett is 


Exposition was - 


l 


perhaps the most interesting place be- 
tween Seattle and Spokane. When the 
railroad was first built the Cascade 
mountains presented an almost insur- 
mountable barrier and after the rails 
were laid through Stevens Pass it took 
three engines to get a train over the 
peak. In 1897 work was begun on the 
Cascade tunnel. This tunnel was com- 
pleted in about three years, was more 
than two and one-half miles long and 
cost about $3,500,000. At that time 
it was an outstanding engineering tri- 
umph in railroad building. 


These days we see history almost 
as by flashes of lightning. The great- 
est events of 25 years ago are merely 
commonplace today and the achieve- 
ments of yesterday are very tame to- 
day. A few months ago some of us 
were wonderfully interested in the ded- 
ication of the new Cascade tunnel as 
given us over the radio by Graham 
McNamee. As so many are interested 
in this wonderful engineering feat I 
will give quite an extended description 
of it. 

First of all the new Cascade tunnel 
is the longest in America, being 41,152 
feet or nearly eight miles in length. 
Ig is 16 feet wide and more than 21 
feet high. It is interesting to know 
that the longest tunnel in the world is 
the Simplon in the Alps, which is about 
12% miles in length. Besides the 
Simplon there are three other tunnels 
longer than the new Cascade and they 
are all in the Alpine region of south- 
ern Europe. 

In beginning the work on the new 
Cascade a pioneer tunnel eight by nine 
feet was bored about 50 feet south of 
the big one. Work was started at both 
ends at the same time. As there is 
a break in the mountain above down 
which Mill Creek runs, a shaft was 
sunk 622 feet down to the level of the 
proposed tunnel and work started in 
both directions from that place. 

As work on the pioneer tunnel ad- 
vanced, cross-cuts were driven at in- 
tervals of 1,500 feet to the proposed 
tunnel and gangs of workmen started 
at each point. When this pioneer 
tunnel was completed it was possible 
to work on the main tunnel at 11 places 
at one time. During the last months 
1,793 men were employed and the work 
went on continually, day and night, 
Sundays and holidays, and not a single 
eight hour shift was lost during the 
construction period. 

The work was all done by machin- 
ery and skilled workmen. Electricity, 
compressed air, and dynamite were 
used continuously and although prac- 
tically the entire tunnel was bored 
through solid granite the tunnel is en- 


tirely lined with concrete which makes | 


falling rock or other like dangers im- 
possible. 

Although work went on at several 
places at once 3,000 feet underground 
the engineering problems were so com- 
pletely mastered that when ends met 
in the heart of the mountain there was 
a discrepancy of only a few inches. 
The rock taken from the tunnel was 
used in the grades at each end so 
that not a cubic foot of it was wasted. 
About 20 miles of new road had to be 
built at a cost of about $5,000,000 and 
75 miles including the tunnel electrified 
and this with electric locomotives cost 
$6,000,000 more, while the tunnel itself 
cost $14,000,000. 

It is about 224 miles from the new 
Cascade tunnel to Spokane and the 
route is through the Wenatchee valley 
in which are the world famous apple 
orchards. A generation ago this val- 
ley was an arid waste of volcanic ash 


‘covered with sage brush and not one 


person in a thousand thought it would 
ever amount to anything. 


(To be continued.) 





















Keep them 
Growing 


Young hogs need, on the average, 3 or 4 = 
pounds of grain daily for each 100 pounds 

of their weight, to keep them growing 

and making rapid gains from weaning to 
marketing. 


The right balance of proteins, minerals and 
vitamins is essential in building the frame, 
muscle, and tissue to handle the flesh your 
home-grown grains will provide. And right 
balance means variety, such as is found 
abundantly in Gold Medal “Farm-Tested“ 
Pig Meal. 


Don't throw away your grain, by feeding it 
without the proper supplement. Feed Gold 
Medal Pig Meal—made from a “Farm- 
Tested” formula—rich in minerals, proteins 
and vitamins, and high in digestibility. Feed 
it to pigs before and after weaning—and 
watch them grow into pork money for you. 


Try Gold Medal Pig Meal on your next 
litter. It will give you fast-growing, healthy 
pigs at lew feeding cost, or your money back. 


Rich in vitamins, high in digestibility, profit- 
able to use, and each sack guaranteed 





to satisfy. 
WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
Minneapolis ’ Kansas City v Buffalo 


GOLD MEDAL FEEDS 
“Farm Tested 
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CHAPTER XVI—(Continued) 

ITH the excuse that she must 
W ares for dinner, Joyce went at 

once to her room and locked the 
door. Discarding the walking suit she 
was wearing, she slipped into a neg- 
ligee gown and seated herself before 
the glass. She liked, while thinking 
things over, to look at herself in the 
she saw 


mirror. The picture that 
always evoked pleasant fugitive 
memories. It was so now. Never 


had her beauty seemed sd radiant and 
vital, so’ much an inspiration of the 
spirit in her. Joyce could have kissed 
the parted scarlet lips and the glow- 
ing pansy eyes reflected back to her. 
It was good to be young and lovely, 
to know that men’s hearts leaped be- 
cause of her, especially that of the 
untamed desert son who had. made 
love to her so masterfully. 

How had he dared? She was a rare 
imperious queen of hearts, No man 
before. had ever ravished kisses from 
her in such turbulent fashion. When 
she thought of the abandon with 
which she had given herself to his 
lips and his embrace, the dye deep- 
ened on her cheeks. What was this 
shameless longing that had carried 
her to him as one looking down from 
a high tower is drawn to throw him- 
self over the edge? He had trampled 
under foot the defenses that had 
availed against many who had a hun- 
dred times his advantages to offer. 

It was of herself, not him, that she 
was afraid. She had wanted his 
kisses. She had rejoiced in the queer, 
exultant stir of the blood when his 
eyes stabbed fathoms deep into hers. 
What was the matter with her? Al- 
ways she had felt a good natured con- 
tempt for girls who threw away sub- 
stantial advantages for what they 
called love. After steering a course 
as steady as a mariner’s compass for 
years was she going to play the fool 
at last? Was she going to marry a 
pauper, a workingman, one accused 
of crime, merely because of the ridic- 
ulous emotion he excited in her? 

The idea was of course absurd. The 
most obvious point of the situation to 
her was that she dared not marry 
him. In her sober senses she would 
not want to do such a ruinous thing. 
Already she was beginning to escape 
from the thrill of his physical pres- 
ence, He had taken the future for 
granted, and during that mad quarter 
of an hour she had let him. Carried 
away by his impetuosity and her own 
desire, she had consented to his pre- 
posterous hopes. But of a certainty 
the idea was absurd. Joyce Seldon 
was the last woman in the world to 
make a poor man’s wife. 

To-morrow she must have a serious 
talk with him and set the matter ena 
proper footing. She must not let her- 
self be swept away by any quixotic 
sentiment. The trouble was that she 
liked him so well. When they met, 
her good resolutions would be likely 
to melt in the air. She would safe- 
guard herself from her weakness by 
telling him during a ride that had 
been planned. With her friends a few 
yards in front of them there could be 
no danger of yielding to her febrile 
foolishness. 

Or perhaps it would be better to 
Wait. It was now only ten days till 
the time set for leaving. She might 
write him her decision. It would be 
Sweet to hold him as long as she 
ie 

A knock at the door aroused her 
from reverie. She let Fisher in and 


made preparations to have her hair 
dressed, This was always one of the 
important duties of the day. India 
and Moya might scamp such things 
on the plea that they were thousands 
of miles from civilization, but Joyce 
knew what was due her lovely body 
and saw that the service was paid rig- 
orously. She chose to wear tonight a 
black gown that set off wonderfully 
the soft beauty of her face and the 
grace of her figure. Jack Kilmeny 
was to be there later for bridge, and 
before he came she had to dazzle and 
placate Verinder, who had been for 
several days very sulky at having to 
play second fiddle. 

When Joyce sailed down the cor- 
ridor to the parlor which adjoined the 
private dining-room of the party, she 
caught a glimpse of Verinder turning 
a corner of the passage toward his 
room, Lady Farquhar was alone in 
the parlor. 

“Didn’t I see Mr. Verinder going 
out?” asked Joyce, sinking indolently 
into the easiest ch:.ir and reaching 
for a magazine. 


“Yes. At least he was here.” After 
a moment Lady Farquhar added 
quietly, ‘He leaves tomorrow.” 

Joyce looked up quickly. “Leaves 
where?” 

“Goldbanks. He is starting for 
London,” 


“But ... What about the reorgan- 
ization of the companies? [ thought 
” 


“He has changed his plans. James 
is to have his proxies and to arrange 
the consolidation. Mr. Verinder is 
anxious to get away at once.” 

After an _ instant’s consideration 
Joyce laughed scornfully. She was 
dismayed by this sudden move, but 
did not intend to show it. “Isn’t this 
rather... precipitous? We're all go- 
ing in a few days. Why can’t he 
wait ?” 

Her chaperone looked at Joyce as 
she answered. “Urgent business, he 
says.” 

“Urgent fiddlesticks!” Joyce stifled 
a manufactured yawn, “I dare say 
we bore him as much as he does us. 
Wish we were all back in grimy old 
London.” 

“It won’t be long now.” Lady Jim 
answered with a smile at the other 
suggestion. ‘‘No, I don’t think busi- 
ness calls him, and I don’t think he is 
bored.” 

Joyce understood the significance 
of the retort. Verinder at last had 
revolted against being played with 
fast and loose. He was going because 
of her violent flirtation with Jack Kil- 
meny. This was his declaration of in- 
dependence. 

Miss Seldon was alarmed. She had 
not for a minute intended to let the 
millionaire escape. The very possi- 
bilty of it frightened her. It had not 
occurred to her that the little man 
had spirit enough to resent her course 
so effectively. With the prospect of 
losing it in sight, his great wealth 
loomed up to dwarf the desire of the 
hour. She blamed herself because in 
the excitement of her affair with Kil- 
meny she had for the first time in her 
life let herself forget real values. 

But Joyce was too cool to waste 
time in repining so long as there was 


a chance to repair the damage. Was 
the lost prize beyond recovery? Two 
points were in her favor. Verinder 


had not yet gone, and he was very 
much infatuated with her. No doubt 
his vanity was in arms. He would 
be shy of any advances. His intention 


was to beat a retreat in sulky dignity, 


and he would not respond to any of 
the signals which in the past had al- 
ways brought him to heel. It all 
rested on the fortuity of her getting 
five minutes alone with him. Granted 
this, she would have a chance, There 
are ways given to women whereby 
men of his type can be placated. She 
would have to flatter him by abasing 
herself, by throwing herself upon his 
mercy. But since this must be done, 
she was prepared to pay the price. 

It appeared that Dobyans Verinder 
did not intend to give her an oppor- 
tunity. From the soup to the wal- 
nuts the topic of conversation had to 
do with the impending departure of 
the mine owner. Joyce was prepared 
to be very kind to him, but he did not 
fer an instant let his eyes dwell in 
hers. Behind the curtain of her dark 
silken lashes she was alertly conscious 
of the man without appearing to be 
so. He meant to snub her, to leave 
without seeing her alone. That was 
to be her punishment for having éut 
too deep into his self-esteem. He was 
going to jilt her. 

During dinner and during that sub- 
sequent half hour while the ladies 
waited for the men to rejoin them, 
Joyce was in a tremor of anxiety. 
But she-carried herself with an indif- 
ference that was superb. She had 
taken a chair at the far end of the 
long parlor close to a French window 
opening upon a porch. Apparently she 
was idly interested in a new novel, but 
never had she been more watchful. 
If she had a chance to play her hand 
she would win; if the luck broke 
against her she would lose. 

Most of her friends had mothers to 
maneuver for them.e Joyce had none, 
but she was not one to let that stand 
in her way. Already she had made 
her first move by asking Lord Far- 
quhar in a whisper not to linger long 


over the cigars. He had _ nodded 
silently, and she knew he would keep 
his word. If Jack would only stay 


away until she could see Verinder .. 

She called the mine owner to her 
the instant that the men reappeared. 
He looked across the room sullenly 
and appeared for one dubious moment 
to hesitate. But before he could 
frame an excuse she had _ spoken 
again. 

I want you to see this ridiculous 
illustration. It is the most amusing 

” 


Without any hesitation she had 
summoned him before them all. He 
could not rudely refuse her the ordi- 
nary civilities that pass current in 
society. Sulkily he moved to her side. 

She held up the book to him. No 
illustration met the eyes of the sur- 
prised man. Joyce was pointing to a 
sentence in the story heavily under- 
scored by a pencil. 

“Why are you so cruel to me?” 

His chin dropped with amazement. 
Then slowly an angry flush rose to his 


face. His jaw set firmly as he looked 
at her. 
“Yes, it’s certainly ridiculous ... 


and amusing,” he said aloud. 

“There’s another, too,” she went on 
quickly, recovering the book. 

Her fingers turned a page or two 
swiftly. On the margin was a pen- 
ciled note. 

“T must see you alone, Dobyans, I 
must.” 

She lifted to him a face flushed and 
eager, from which wounded — eyes 
filmy with tears appealed to him. Her 
shyness, her diffidence, the childlike 








call upon his chivalry were wholly 
charming. She was a distractingly 
pretty woman, and she had thrown 
herself upon his mercy. Verinder 
began insensibly to soften, but he 
would not give up his grievance. 

“It’s amusing, too—and unneces- 
sary, I think,” he said. 

The long lashes fluttered tremulous- 
ly to her cheeks. It seemed to him 
that she was on the verge of uncon- 
sciousness, that the pent emotion was 
going to prove too much for her, 

“I—I think the story calls for it,” 
she answered, a little brokenly. 

He retorted, still carrying on the 
conversation that was to mean cn: 
thing to the others in case they heard 
and another to them. “Depends on 
the point of view, I supposs The 
story is plain enough—doesn’t need 
any more to carry its meaning.” 

He was standing between her and 
the rest of the party. Joyce laid an 
appealing hand on his coat sleeve. 
Tears brimmed over from the soft 
eyes. She bit her lip and turned her 
head away. If ever a woman con- 
fessed love without words Joyce was 
doing it now. Verinder’s inflammable 
heart began to quicken. 

“Where?” he asked grudgingly, 
lowering his voice. 

A glow of triumphant relief swept 
through her. She had won. But the 
very nearness of her defeat tempered 
pride to an emotion still related to 
gratitude. The warm eyes that met 
his were alive with thanks. She 
moved her head slightly toward the 
window. 

In another moment they stood out- 
side, alone in the darkness. The night 
was chill and she shivered at the 
change from the warm room, Verin- 
der stepped back into the parlor, 
stripped from the piano the small 
Navajo rug that draped it, and re- 
joined Joyce on the porch. He 
wrapped it about her shoulders, 

She nodded thanks and led him to 
the end of the porch. For a few mo- 
ments she leaned on the railing and 
watched the street lights. Then, ab- 
ruptly, she shot her question at him. 

“Why are you going away?” 

Stiff as a poker, he made answer. 
“Business in London, Miss Seldon. 
Sorry to leave and all that, but 

She cut him off sharply. “I want 
the truth. What have I done that you 
should ... treat me so?” 

Anger stirred in him again. 
I say you had done anything?” 

“But you think I’m to blame. 
know you do.” 

“Do I?” His vanity and suspicion 
made him wary, though he knew she 
was trying to win him back. He told 
himself that he had been made a fool 
of long enough. 

“Yes, you do... and it’s all your 
fault.” She broke down and turned 
half from him. Deep sobs began to 
rack her body. 

“T’d like to know how it’s my fault,” 
he demanded resentfully. “Am I to 
blame because you broke your en- 
gagement to walk with me and went 
with that thief Kilmeny?” 

“Yes.” The word fell from her lips 
so low that he almost doubted his 
ears. 

“What? By Jove, that’s rich!” 

Her luminous eyes fell full into his, 
then dropped. “If... if you can’t 
see-——” 

“See what? I see you threw me 
overboard for him. -I see you’ve been 
flirting a mile a minute with the beg- 
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gar and playing fast and loose with 
me. I’m hanged if I stand it.” 

“Oh, Dobyans! Don’t you see? I 
_..1...- You made me.” 

“Made you?” 

She was standing in profile toward 
him. He could see the quiver of her 
lip and the shadows beneath her eyes. 
Already he felt the lift of the big 
wave that was to float him to success. 

“IT... have no mother.” 

“Don’t take the point.” 

She spoke as a troubled child, as if 
to the breezes of the night. “I have 
to be careful. You know how people 
talk. Could I let them say thatIL... 
ran after you?” The last words were 
almost in a whisper. 

“Do you mean... ?” 

“Oh, couldn’t you see? 
men are!” 

The little man, moved to his soul 
because this proud beauty was so 
deeply in love with him, took her in 
his arms and kissed her. 

A little shudder went through her 
blood. It had not been two hours 
since Jack Kilmeny’s kisses had sent 
a song electrically into her veins. But 
she trod down the momentary nausea 
with the resolute will that had always 
been hers. Verinder had paid for the 
right to earess her. He had offered 
his millions for the privilege. She too 
must pay the price for what she re- 
ceived. 

“We must go in,” she told him pres- 
ently. “They will wonder.” 

“They won’t wonder long, by Jove,” 
he replied, a surge of triumph in his 
voice, 

Joyce looked at him quickly. 
“You’re not going to tell them to- 
night?” 

He nodded. “To-night, my beauty.” 

“Oh, no. Please not to-night. Let’s 
... keep it to ourselves for a few 
days, dear.” The last word was a 
trifle belated, but that might be be- 
cause she was not used to it. 

Verinder shot a look of quick sus- 
picion at her. “I’m going to tell them 
to-night—as soon as we get back into 
the room.” 

“But ... surely it’s for me to say 
that, Dobyans. I want to keep our 
little secret for awhile.” She caught 
with her hands the lapels of his dinner 
jacket and looked pleadingly at him. 

“No—to-night.” He had a good 
deal of the obstinacy characteristic 
of many stupid men, but this decision 
was based on shrewd sense. He held 
the upper hand. So long as they were 
in the neighborhood of Jack Kilmeny 
he intended to keep it. 

“Even though I want to wait?” 

“Why do you want to wait?” he 
demanded sullenly. ‘Because of that 
fellow Kilmeny?” 

She knew that she had gone as far 
as she dared. “How absurd. Of 


How blind 


- course not. Tell them if you like, but 


—it’s the first favor I’ve asked of you 
since ss 

Her voice faltered and broke, It 
held a note of exquisite pathos. Ver- 
inder felt like a brute, but he did not 
intend to give way. 

“You haven’t any real reason, 
Joyce,” = 

“Isn’t it a reason that... I want to 
keep our engagement just to our- 
selves for a few days? It’s our secret 
—yours and mine—and I don’t want 
everybody staring at us just yet, Do- 
Don’t you understand?” 

“Different here,” he answered 
jauntily. “I want to shout it from 
the house-top.” He interrupted him- 
self to caress her again and to kiss 
the little pink ear that alone was 
within reach. “I'll make it up to you 
1 hundred times, but I’m jolly well 
set on telling them to-night, dear.” 

She gave up with a shrug, not be- 
cause she wanted to yield but because 
she must. Her face was turned away 
from him, so that-he did not see the 
steely look in her eyes and the hard 
set of the mouth. She was thinking 
of Jack Kilmeny. What would he say 
or do when he was told? Surely he 
would protect her. He would not give 
her away. If he were a gentleman, he 








couldn’t betray a woman. But how 
far would the code of her world gov- 


ern him? He was primeval man. 
Would the savagery in him break 
bounds ? 


Within five minutes she found out. 
Jack Kilmeny, in evening dress, was 
jesting in animated talk with India 
when the engaged couple reéntered 
the room. He turned, the smile still 
on his face, to greet Joyce as she came 
forward beside Verinder. The little 
man was strutting pompously toward 
Lady Farquhar, the arm of the young 
woman tucked under his. 

The eyes of Joyce went straight to 
Kilmeny in appeal for charity. In 
them he read both fear and shame, as 
well as a hint of defiant justification. 

Even before the mine owner spoke 
everybody in the room knew what had 
happened on the veranda. 


“Congratulate me, Lady Farquhar. | 


Miss Seldon has promised to be my 
wife,” Verinder sang out chirpily. 

There was a chorus of ejaculations, 
of excited voices. Joyce disappeared 
into the arms of her friends, while 
Farquhar and Captain Kilmeny shook 
hands with the beaming millionaire 
and congratulated him. Jav«’s hands 
were filled with sheet music, but he 
nodded across to his successful rival. 

“You’re a lucky man to have won 
so true a heart, Mr. Verinder,” he 
said composedly. 

Joyce heard the words and caught 
the hidden irony. Her heart was in 
her throat. Did he mean to tell 
more? 

Presently it came his turn to wish 
her joy. Jack looked straight at her. 
There was a hard smile on his sar- 
donic face, 

“I believe the right man has won 
you, Miss Seldon. All marriages 
aren’t made in Heaven, but——l’ve 
been hoping. Mr. Verinder would lose 
out because he wasn’t good enough 
for you. But I’ve changed my mind. 
He’s just the man for you. Hope you'll 
always love him as much as you do 
now.” 

Joyce felt the color beat into her 
cheeks. She knew now that Kilmeny 
was not going to betray her, but she 
knew too that he understood and de- 
spised her, 

(Continued next week.) 





Land Bank Loans 


“Despite the falling off in the total 
mortgage loans in the Federal Land 
Bank district covered by the Federal 
Land Bank at Omaha of approximately 


$444,000,000 during the period from 
January 1, 1925, to January 1, 1928, as 
recently estimated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
Federal Land Bank’s gross loans in- 
creased during that period from $126,- 
570,000 to $191,778,000, and at the end 
of the current fiscal year, June 30, the 
bank had closed loans since organiza- 
tion, a total of approximately $215S,- 
000,000.” This statement. was made by 
D. P. Hogan, president of the Federal 
Land Bank of Omaha, while meeting 
with the other presidents of these 


banks and the Farm Loan Board at 
“The explanation | 


Omaha last week. 














for the increase in the loans made by | 


the Federal Land Bank at the time 
when the farm mortgage indebtedness 
of this district actually was decreas- 
ing, is that farmers are shifting a part 
of their mortgage debt from short-term 
loans to the long-term, amortized loans 
made by. the Federal Land Bank thru 
the local national farm loan associa- 
tion,” said Mr. Hogan. 

“Altho the total mortgage indebted- 
ness of Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Wyoming approximated $2,404,- 
946,000, according to the newly issued 
official estimates, on January 1, 1928, 


the Federal land Bank lends almost | 


exclusively upon owner-operated farms 
upon which the total indebtedness was 
about $1,266,911,000. This amount, of 
course, includes not only first but sec- 
ond mortgage loans, and the Land 


Bank lends only upon first.” 
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NEW LIFE TO 
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eecas faithful old cars on the farm which have 


done their thousands of miles up and down hills and over 


rough roads are given new life by Ethyl Gasoline. 


They still have power in them. But ordinary gasoline 


cannot bring it out. Ethyl Gasoline utilizes the latent 


power in any engine. It greatly reduces gear shifting and 


eases the strain on the engine parts. It means a new 


response to the accelerator, swifter pick-up, and additional 


power over hills and heavy roads. 


Used in the other power equipment on the farm, Ethyl 


means a real economy. It keeps your machinery in action. 


It enables you to cover more ground in a given time. That 


time saved is money earned at the end of the season. 


Ethy] is gasoline p/us. Mixed with it is a vital ingredient 


—Ethy] fluid. This anti-knock compound was developed 


b 


y automotive science to make gasoline a better motor 


fuel. Outstanding oil companies add it to their good gaso- 


line to form Ethyl Gasoline. And you will find Ethyl on 
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sale everywhere now. 

Stock up on Ethyl. Give it a 
trial. You won’t go back to or- 
dinary gasoline. Look fora pump: 
bearing the Ethyl emblem. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 
Broadway, New York City. 56 Church 
St., Toronto, Canada. 36QueenAnne’s 
Gate, London, England. 


ETHYL &= 


Knocks out that “knock” 


GASOLINE 
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£ TOR my part, I am siok and tired of 

the ordinary quilt, apron, and 
handkerchief bazaar.” Mrs. Bede was 
the most amiable soul in the Boosters’ 
Club, so when she voiced an opinion 
like this, everybody in the organization 
pricked up their ears and listened. If 
Mrs. Bede was tired of the ordinary 
type of bazaar, something really must 
be wrong. It was just a month until 
the Boosters were to hold their annual 
bazaar. There wasn’t time to do much, 
vet perhaps Mrs. Bede was right. Just 
because an affair became an annual 
affair was no reason for its becoming 
ordinary at the same tine. 

It pavs to be rather quiet some- 
times, doesn’t it? With one little sen- 
tence, Mrs. Bede started a revolution 
in the Boosters’ bazaar methods. It 
was the beginning idea of the Boosters’ 
Bargain Counter Bazaar. In one month 
they worked out such 








Bargain Counter Bazaars 








suppose each one of these people had 


a reputation in the community for 
some, special thing, and people who 
knew them were anxious to get the 


product that had been tried and tested. 
Of course, this booth didn’t, like 
Topsy, “just grow.” It had been very, 
very carefully planned. A committee 
had been appointed to see that all the 
donations were wrapped and labeled, 
and they spent a good two days, they 
told me, doing things up in clever 
wrappings and thinking of clever la- 
bels that would be apt to attract the 
attention of the visitors to the bazaar 
But I must go on to 








clever ideas for dif oy IP; —— the Old Mother Goose 
ferent andoriginal [RYU DAD TTT Al booth. It was the 
beoths, that I’m going 1k } | Fj sweetest thing — all 
to begin at the en- f) | fixed up like a small 
trance door and walk a Z| nursery, with a sky- 
around the room with ” \ YN if % blue front and_ pic- 
you, describing each | f = ier Oh ee ‘ll tures of little yellow 
booth. EE RE a ducks, cut out of pa- 

The Boosters used NA See ef Vb on per, swimming across 
the egymnasinm in » AY Ph /// Ys, Ty the front, with here 
their consolidated eee A427 '“] and there an imitation 
school building and Ne ZT lily-pad and over in 
built clever “Coin | La , xe = = | one corner an ador- 
Catching” booths all. 7 able green frog just 
the way around the hall. First came ready to hop off the pad. The young: 


“Hollyhock Cove”’—charming, attrac- 


tive, practical and clever. IT think per- 
haps it attracted the most attention of 


any booth in the room. Across the 
front of the booth, which had been 
covered with black pape cambric, a 


white picket fence had been built. Of 
course, the pickets were only white 
paper, but they were very effective. 
Standing off a litle readily 
got the illusion of an old-fashioned 
picket fence with hollyhocks wending 
heir way to the top. The hollyhocks, 
too, were made of paper bits of green 
for leaves, and pink and red round- 
faced flowers stuck on here and there. 
It is so easy to get effects with little 
effort in a case of this sort. The thing 
that made the appearance of the booth 
complete little old-fashioned 


way, one 


Was the 


grandmother who had charge of the 
booth. She had been dressed to look 
a great deal older than she was with 


a prim black calico wrapper, white pa- 
per frilled kerchief and cuffs, and a 
neat little cap perched on her head. 
Andi what was in the booth, you 
ask. Well. haven't vou already guessed? 
Seeds, bulbs, and garden prod- 
ucts. Not just dumped in any old way, 
but put up in such attractive coverings 
and packages that anybody and every- 
body wanted to buy something. They 
weren't expensive, and everything was 
labeled. For instance, one found “Mrs. 
Brown's Red Geranium Slips.” or ‘Pot- 
ter’s Mammoth Pink Poppies.” Every- 
body brought something. I noticed one 
little green painted can labeled, “Fresh 


roots 





Lima Beans,” and another label that 
seemed to appeal to every one read, 
“Grandma Billings’ Early Peas.” I 


sters stood here and gazed all evening 
and listened to Old Mother Goose, who 
rattled off jingles by the hour. The 
Boosters told me they had more fun 
filling this booth than any other at 
the bazaar. They sent every place 
for patterns of clever 
spent one afternoon 
cotton and piece bags 
front all the neigh- 
bors. Mrs. Bede told 
me that there were 
eight women working 
at her house on toys 
for the booths, and 
during that one after- 
noon they made forty. 
“We didn’t work very 
hard, either, and had 
loads of fun,’’ she add- 
with her quaint 
little smile. 

Jecause no bazaar 
would be a_= bazaar 
without a White Ele- 
phant booth, the Boosters collected the 
White Elephants from every one near 
and far, and fitted out a booth that 
they called “The Attic.” In this “Attic” 
all sorts of odds and ends were assem- 


toys, and they 
roll of 


with a 


ed, 


bled. Mrs. Jones brought over an old 
china plate that she didn’t “give a 
hang about.” and it turned out to be 


one that matched Mary Smith’s set— 





can you imagine that? One woman 
brought an old three-legged chair that 
a Four-H girl bought for 50 cents. She 
said she knew she could take it home 
and slip-cover it. Later I saw it, and 
it worked out charmingly. Grandma 
Billings had a strip of rag rug like one 
that she’d used all her 
life out in the kitchen 


door for the men to 
scrape their shoes on. 
It was only about a 


vard and one-half long, 
but it was not nearly 
as worn as the old 
strip, and the colors 
were soft and pretty. I 
heard four different 
women asking if it had 
been sold—and it had. 
Of course, a lct of peo- 
ple brought things that 
nobody wanted, and yet a lot of people 
did bring things that somebody else 
could use. I think everybody enjoyed 
walking into the old attic booth and 
picking around. They had one shelf 
rather high, with some interesting old 
things on it that weren’t for sale, that 
everybody enjoyed seeing. 

The front of this booth had been 
painted brown, and a good-sized door- 
way was left at one side of the booth. 
Then there was a b oad arched window 


done, of ccurse, without glass, and 
criss-crossed with lengths of black 
tape, tacked back and forth. Across 


the very bottom of the booth was a 
twelve-inch strip of red brick paper. 
One had a feeling of 
walking into a musty 
old house and moving 


right into the attie 
when she went into 
this house. It was 


very clever. 

Before the Boosters 
got thru, they found 
they’d turned their 
“Bargain Counter. Ba- 
zaar” into a commu- 
nity affair, with ev- 
ery family and every- 
body in the family 
working for the ba- 
zaar. For instance, 
the girls’ club in the community had 
one of the coziest candy booths that I 
think I’ve ever seen. They called it 
“The Chocolate Box.” The idea,-they 
told me, came from England. Isn’t it 
queer the way ideas travel? They have 
a way of skipping all over the world. 
“The Chocolate Box” was built with 
the same square framework that was 






























































used for all of the booths, and then this 
was covered entirely with white pa. 
per. The front of the booth looked like 
one huge red and white striped stick of 
candy when they were thru. They had 
crossed it with diagonal strips of red 
paper at intervals of ten inches. After 
the diagonal red lines had been put 
across the paper, a huge blue bow of 
crepe paper was tied around the whole. 
The two upright standards to the booth 
were made of two smaller “peppermint 
candy sticks,’ and around the inside 
framework of the booth, the girls had 
tacked a very clever 
border made by using 
one-half of lace paper 
doilies. Here, as in the 
other. booths, the Boost- 
ers remembered that 
each person who 
worked within the 
booth must be a part 
of the picture. The two 
girls who worked in 
this booth had made 
little white dresses dot- 
ted with red, and for 
the evening had tied 
big blue bows around their waists. A 
flat lace paper doily made a perky bow 
at one side of the head-band, and when 
they smiled, I think anybody coming 
to the counter would have bought a 
whole pound of candy. One very clever 
idea that the girls used in this booth 
was in serving only two kinds of candy 
—either chocolate fudge or bran brit- 
tle. The bran brittle filled up the sack 
quickly, and the children loved it. Of 
course, there were a great many who 
preferred chocolate fudge. 

Every single booth I visited was at- 
tractive, but I do believe I would give 
the highest vote for originality to the 
“Cookie Jar’—or perhaps I had better 
describe at one time the two booths 
that were built side by side. The “Cider 
Jug” was the “Cookie Jar’s” next door 


neighbor, and right good neighbors 
they were. They were done all in 
white, with huge brown cookie jars 


and cider jugs sitting here and there, 
and you may believe the jars and jugs 
had a purpose. They were filled with 
ice-cold drinks. The Boosters told me 
they had hoped to serve cider, but it 
was difficult to get enough cider to 
really make a profit out of it, so they 
sold mixed fruit drinks instead. At the 
cookie jar booth, two ladies dressed 
in white had a stove with an oven right 
in the booth. Here they baked ice-box 
cookies. The cookies had been rolled 
and chilled the day before, and were 
stored in a refrigerator until the last 
minute. Then right before the cus- 
tomer’s eyes they were sliced off, 
popped in the oven and brought back 
cut again with the most delicious 
brown ¢rust and the most tantalizing 
odor that you ever could imagine. Off 
from the cookie sheet they were 
slipped, onto squares of oiled paper, 
and transferred to the customers. Of 
course, the logical thing to do was to 
pass from the “Cookie Jar” right on 
down to the “Cider Jug,” and that’s 
exactly what every one did. Here two 
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more waitresses—community boys this 
time—served fruit drinks out of a cider 
jug. To save confusion and disorder, 
the drinks were served in paper cups 
and the paper cups were discarded as 
soon as the drinks were finished. Of 
course, the “Cider Jug” didn’t bring in 
quite as much as the “Cookie Jar” did, 
but the two combined fairly coined 
money. 

Over at the “Gingham Counter” were 
the practical things. It was here that 
they tucked away all of the gingham 
aprons—not ordinary aprons at all, but 
the sort that a housewife would really 
put on and wear. Here we found clever 
little oileloth holders or checked ging- 
ham ones, and here it was that father 
found the most practical thing of all— 
denim mittens with two thumbs. The 
Boosters tell me they had a regular 
“mitten meetin’,” and dozens of pairs 
of denim mittens evolved from that 
meeting. 

Of course, there always will be a lot 
of people looking for unusual things 
for Christmas gifts. To satisfy this 
sort of customer there were clever lit- 
tle handmade handkerchiefs with 
drawn threads. 

“But it doesn’t pay,” they told me, 
“because the work is so fine that it 
must be exceptionally well done to sell, 
and if it is well done one can’t com- 
mand the price that the product really 


_ deserves.” 


The “Gingham Counter” was done in 
gingham—not really fabric, of course, 
but paper that was dotted and plaided 
in colors to look like cotton fabric. The 
top of the booth was bordered with 
colored denim mittens. This booth vied 
with “Hollyhock Cove” in being prac- 
tical. 

All in all, I think the Boosters’ Bar- 

ain Counter Bazaar turned out to be 

a suecess—a financial success, of 
course—but even better than that, the 
entire neighborhood fell into the spirit 
of the undertaking and enjoyed the 
work and the fun. As one of the Boost- 
ers remarked, “You never know your 
neighbors till you work with them.” 
And working together brought these 
neighbors just a bit closer together as 
friends.—Eleanor Baur. 





Cookery Corner 











Blue Ribbon Sunshine Cake 


1% cups sugar 

5 tablespoons boiling water 
6 ege whites 

4 egg yolks 

1 cup cake flour 

Few grains salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Add the boiling water to the sugar 
and boil unti) the sugar is well dis- 
solved. Beat the egg whites stiffly 
and then add the hot syrup slowly, 
beating continually for ten minutes. 
Fold in the beaten egg yolks, flour, 
salt. and vanilla. Bake as one does an 
angel food. This was a first prize 
sunshine cake at the Four County fair 
at Postville this fall—Mrs. Kenneth J. 
Kerr, Fayette County, Iowa. 


Jam Pudding 


14 cup sugar 

4 cup butter 

6 cup sour milk 

6 cup any kind of jam 

1 rounding teaspoon soda dissolved 
in sour milk 

1 egg , 

Flour to make a batter that will 

drop in a soft ball 


1 
1 
1 


Cream the butter and the sugar. Add 
the sour milk, the jam, and then the 
flour. Bake in a moderate oven for 
one hour in a bake-dish set in a pan 
of hot water. This may be served 
With whipped cream or thé following 
delicious sauce: 


1 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons flour 
1144 cups water 

2 tablespoons butter 


Cream the butter and the flour. Add 
to the water and sugar mixture and 
Simmer for at least one-half hour. Add 


one teaspoon of vanilla and one-fourth 
teaspoon grated nutmeg just before 
serving. This is an easily made des- 
sert, rather rich but a favorite with 
the men.—Mrs. A. C. H., Muscatine 
County, Iowa. 


Angel Food 
This isthe sweepstakes cake at the 
Four County Postville Institute. All 
measurements are level. 


1% cups granulated sugar 

10 egg whites 

1 cup cake flour 

1 tablespoon corn starch 

- % teaspoon each of almond and 
vanilla extract 

1 teaspoon cream of tartar 

Pinch of salt 


Add a pinch of salt to the egg whites 
and beat with a flat wire egg whip un- 
til half stiff enough. Add the cream 
of tartar and beat until very stiff. Fold 
in gradually the sugar and the corn 
starch sifted together five times. Add 
flavoring. Fold in the flour, sifted 
five times and measured after sifting. 
Bake in an ungreased angel food cake 
pan at 275 degrees Fahrenheit for the 
first thirty minutes and then increase 


the heat to 325 degrees for the re- | 


mainder of the time. After removing 
from the oven invert the pan and allow 
the cake to cool for one hour before 
taking from the pan.—Mrs. W. A. 
Kneeland, Fayette County, lowa. 


Mince Meat 


This is my favorite mince meat reec- 
ipe. It has been used in our family | 


for years. 


6 pints of chopped boiled beef 

12 pints chopped apples 

2% pints chopped suet 

6 pounds of raisins (chop two 

pounds) 

6 pounds of sugar 

3 teaspoons of ground cloves 

1 teaspoon black pepper 

18 teaspoons cinnamon 

7 tablespoons salt 

2% teaspoons nutmeg 

1 quart water 

1 pint vinegar 

Add the liquid in which the meat 

was boiled and water enough to keep 
it very moist. Jelly or the syrup from 
sweet pickles improves the flavor. 
Cook slowly until the apples are done. 
If sealed this mince meat will keep 
for months. —Marion B. Clock, Frank- 
lin County, Iowa. 





Master Homemakers 
of Iowa 


NE evening of the American Coun- 

try Life Association was devoted 
to the recognition of Iowa’s five new 
Master Homemakers— Mrs. Earl Watts 
and Mrs. Luella Miller, of Page coun- 
ty; Mrs. G. M. Wiggars, of Muscatine 
county; Mrs. Richard L. Schmit, of 
Scott county, and Mrs. Barnest Schu- 
bert, of Hancock county. 


‘Woman’s greatest contribution to 


agriculture is the preservation of the 
ideals of Amgrican home life, Mrs. 
Charles A. Sewell, chairman of the 
home and community committee of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, told the honored guests at the 
banquet. This can be accomplished 
only thru loyalty, faith and service. 

“It is an honor—and a tremendous 
responsibility,” one of the newly rec- 
ognized Master Homemakers told me 
later. “To be a recognized Master 
Homemaker means we must be on the 
alert. every minute to do our best at 
home making.” 

D. A.’ Wallace, of the Webb Pub- 
lishing Company, presided at, the ban- 
quet given in honor of the Iowa Mas- 
ter Homemakers. A large number of 
Master Homemakers from other states 
were also present. Bess M. Rowe, of 
the Farmer’s Wife, conferred honors 
on the five newly recognized masters. 
Frank C. Lowden, Gov. John Hammill, 
Presidént R. M. Hughes, of Iowa State 
College, and Miss Neal S. Knowles, of 
the state extension department, were 
guests at the banquet and each gave a 
special word of commendation to the 
Master Homemaker movement. 
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The Glow of the Fireplace 
the Heat of a Furnace 


For years heating appliance manufacturers have striven for this result. With the Piowioem 
Radiona, every home may now have the comfort of heat circulating through every room. Ca: 
parison of tectuce, quiity reveals the many advantages of this improved heater. Beautiful 
appesrance, fine finish, large feed door and lasting construction are a few of many reasons for 
the outstanding popularity of the Fireplace Radiona. 


ROCK ISLAND STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. wS6 Rock Island, Il. 


Ii you are planning on a new range—learn FIREPLACE 


about the fully modernized Bakewell Riv- 
pon and receive our 
free Cook Book. 


Heats the Whole House 
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Rock Island Stove Co., Dept. WS6 Rock Island, Til. 
Please send information on the Fireplece Redione, 












































Oo We are interested in a new Kitchen Range and 
would like your Free Cook Book. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ 
FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD the 
articles you want to buy now, just let us know what you 
want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable 
firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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When You Think Of 
Underwear, Think Of 
BODYGARD 


No matter how much service, comfort and pro- 
tection you want for your money, Bodygard 
Underwear will give you more than you expect. 
For yourselfand every other member of the family. 


a A fine ribbed underwear 
with a springy texture. For 
Every Member of the Family. 


NVELLASTic An elastic knit fabric with 


VuGeaWwear .° silky inner fleece. fbr 
évery Member of the Family. 





Also Infant's Vel- 
lastic Wrappers and 
Shirts. And Chil- 
Gens U.K. C. For maximum warmth and 


Sleeper Svits. Lambedown, comfort without excessive 


weight. Heavy fleece lined. 
Ask Your Dealer For For Men and Boys. 
Bodygard Underwear. 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 


Utica . * + New York 





Men's soft fleece lined 

ip unions made of quality 

OURABLE RIS ‘yarns. Modeled for perfect 
fit and bodily comfort. 
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Our Sabbath School ms, 


HENRY WALLACE 


to the contrary, 
were made originally by Henry Wallace with such slight changes as may occa- 
lesson text. 


owa Homestead is copyrighted. 
paper until special written permission has 


these expositions of the Sabbath School 


This statement may not always apply to 
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World Peace Thru Mu- 


tual Understanding « 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 10, 1929. Isaiah, 2:2-4; 
11:6-10; 19:23-25; Acts, —— 28; 
Ephesians, 4:4-6, 13-19; John, 4:20, 21. 


Printed—Isaiah, 2:2-4; Acts, 17122028: 
John, 4:20, 21.) 

“And it shall come to pass in the 
latter days, that the mountain of Je- 


house 


shall be established on 
mountains, and shall be 


hovah's 
the top of the 


exalted above the hills; and all na- 
tions shall flow unto it. And many 
peoples shall go and say, Come ye, and 
Jet us go up to the mountain of Jeho- 
vah, to the house of the God of Jacob; 
and he will teach us of his ways, and 
‘we will walk in his paths: for out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the 
word of Jehovah from Jerusalem. (4) 
And he will judge between the na- 
tions, and will decide concerning many 
peoples; and they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and. their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation 


shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 

“And Paul stood in the midst of the 
Areopagus, and said, Ye men of Ath- 
ens, I perceive that ye are very reli- 
gious. (23) For as I passed along, and 
observed the objects of your worship, 
I found also an altar with this inscrip- 





tion, TO AN UNKNOWN GOD. What 
therefore ve worship in ignorance, this 
I set forth unto you. (24) The God 
that made the world and all things 
therein, he, being Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands; (25) neither is he served 
by men’s hands, as though he needed 
anything, seeing he himself giveth to 
all life, and breath, and all things 
(26) and he made of one every nation 
of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, having determined their ap- 
pointed seasons, and the bounds oi 
their habitation; (27) that they should 
seek God, if haply they might feel 
after him and find him, though he is 
not. far from each one of us: (28) for 
in him we live, and move, and have 
our being; as certain even of your 
OWn poets have said, For we are also 
his offspring. 

“Our ers worshiped in this 
mountain: and ve say, that in Jerusa 
lem is the piace where men ought to 
worship. (21) Jesus saith unto her. 
Woman, believe me, the hour cometh. 
When neither in this mountain. nor in 
Jerusalem, shall ye worship the 
Father.” 

As the engineer's plan for a_high- 
Way is studied in detail before con- 
struction is begun, so it might be well 
to see plan of this lesson before 


undertaking an exposition of its texts. 


Mutual understanding among peoples 
of nations and races is made the high- 
Way to world peace. Mutual under- 
Standing will come thru a common 
knowledge of God. This truth is in 
the forefront or immediate  back- 
ground every Scripture reference 
assigned for study 

Lastly, to attract peoples to God in 
order that they might know Him and 
His will. and therefore have a com- 
mon understanding and mutual trust, 
the tutions and ambassadors of 
God, as the church and her ministers 
and members, must themselves be lift- 
ed high in godly character and devo- 
tion. See if the golden links in this 
chain can not be found in these choice 
texts selected for the study of a sub- 
ject so vital to human well-being and 
development. 


In the prophetic song of Isaiah 2: 2-4 
nations are converting their military 
equipment into implements of produc- 
tion. The threat of war The 
knowledge of warfare is no longer 
quired (2:4). This ideal condition 
the result of the rule of God, nations 
deferring to Him as judge and arbiter. 


is gone. 
ac- 


is 


But before they had wisdom to en- 
throne God in their midst they had 
learned His ways, and had become 


willing to walk in His paths. His are 
ways of peace. This knowledge of 
God and His will was found at the 
house of God, the mountain of Jeho- 
vah. The peoples went up the high 
mountain of God’s abode of their own 
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mountain of Jehovah. 


hills 
ideal of God 


the 
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tion above 
The higher 
and life, 
to seek Him. 


10, grouping together 


sociations the wolf and 


Ot 
leopard and the kid, the calf and the | the trial of Mars for the murder of 
lion, the cow and bear, the child and | a son of Neptune. From the associa- 
the reptile, symbol of good will among | tions of this god of war the apostle 
nations, has as its perspective the | showed the way of peace. The areop- 
knowledge of God—‘for the earth agus was the highest court on this 
shall be full of the knowledge of Je- | hill. Here Paul, taking as a text an 
hovah, as the waters cover the sea.” | inscription on one of their altars of 
Jesus, “the root of Jesse,” shall rally | worship, “To An Unknown God,” gave 
the nations around Himself as armies | a new significance to familiar words. 


the flag of their 


are unified by coun: | His aim was to give an intelligent 
try. A knowledge of God in Christ will | knowledge of God, where there had 
keep people from destroying. been ignorance. From the greatness 

Again, in the background of Isaiah, | of the world which He created Paul 
19:23-25, foretelling the peaceful com- | shows the supremacy and sufficiency 
merce between Egypt and Assyria,and | of God. Knowing thus the unity of 
their common worship, and the bless- | God, it is easy to believe in the one- 


encouragement, 
ing, “Come ye, and let us go up to the 


say- | ing shall come upon them thry 
Israel, is the information that Goq 
shall be known to Egypt, and His a). 


The constrain- 
ing influence drawing the multitudes 
of people up to God was His exalta- 
and mountains. 
in truth 
the more eager will people be 
Nations flowed up the 
mountain sides to an exalted God. 

The beautiful picture of Isaiah 11:6- 
in harmless as- 
the lamb, 


the 
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Its Priceless - 
In Emergencies 


W hy wait for an emergency to convince you of the need 
for a dependable flashlight? Many times, daily, a good 
flashlight will save you time, delay and irritation. If you 
realized the many personal advantages that a Burgess Fiash- 
light has to offer, you would enjoy its convenience at once. 
Cheerful, Vividty Colored 
Flashlight Cases 
The three styles illustrated are furnished in striking, dis- 
tinctively colored cases... also the standard black and 
nickel. The cases are made from specially prepared ma- 
terials that make for extreme strength, thereby assuring 
longest life. Lenses are made of special glass, ground 
according to specifications developed exclusively by the 
scientists and engineers of the Burgess Laboratories. 
Burgess Flashlights are the most dependable and satis- 
factory ones yet developed and meet the most exacting 


flashlight requirements. 


Burgess Flashlight Batteries 
You get extra length of service from these batteries, in 
any flashlight case, because of these patented features: 
Construction of one-piece, seamless, leak-proof zinc 
cups, and Chrome, the preservative that guards power 
when the battery is not in use. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, CHICAGO 
In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Other Burgess 
FLASHLIGHTS 
from 95c to $5.00 





Everybody 

Loves the 
Baby Tubular | 
The most com- 
pact focusing 
flashlight. Black 


and nickel 
cases besides 
dainty shades 
of old rose, nile 
green, canary 
and orchid. 
300-ft. beam. 
Complete with 
batteries. 


$1.15 
Ask for F-12 
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For Spotlighting 
bjects at a 
Distance 

This is the one 

for you to get. 

Burgess Standard 

Q-cell focusing 


flashlight. Keen, 
distinctive col- 
ored cases: red, 
blue,greenand 
tan,alsoblackand 
nickel finishes. 
500-ft. beam. 
Each complete 
with batteries. 


$1.50 
Ask for F-22 
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Built to Stand 
Hard Knocks 
and Usage 


Most popular 
Broadbeam Bur- 
gess Flashlight 
made. Meets all 
general flashlight 
requirements of 
the average per- 
son; supplied in 
these vivid, strik- 
ing, colored 
cases: red, blue, 
green and tan— 
also black and 
nickel. Complete 
with batteries. 


$1.15 
Ask for No. 22 
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ness of humanity. The apostle, going 
back to fundamental conceptions, 
teaches that God purposed unity in va- 
riety for the human race. “He made 
of one every nation.” The human fam- 
ily has a common origin and is bound 
together by a blood relationship. Yet 
it is divided into nations. There is 
sufficient room for all these nations 
to live on the face of the earth with- 
out coveting the territory of another. 
It is almost two thousand years since 
Paul spoke these words, and yet there 
is room, even tho the population of the 
world has increased many times what 
it was then. There have been and will 
be radical changes among the nations, 
“appointed seasons,” including new 
eras, developments, shiftings, and as- 
similations, but these will not occa- 
sion wars if there is an understanding 
of Divine Providence. New territorial 
poundaries will appear as logical even- 
tualities from the springing up of the 
new or the decay of the old. The heart 
of Paul’s address is that an intelligent 
knowledge of God and His will for 
mankind will conduce to mutual un- 
derstanding and peace. “We are his 
offspring.” Men should then live to- 
gether in love as children of God. 

It is reasonable, therefore, to look 
to the church of God for the ideal ex- 
emplification of this unity among peo- 
ples of diverse origins and habits. The 
same apostle, in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians (4:4-6, 13-19), sets forth the 
Divine intention of unity within the 
spiritual sphere. The ideal in the 
mind of Christ in giving apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors and 
teachers, is the attainment of unity of 
faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God. The perfecting of saints, 
the work of ministering, the building 
up of the body of Christ, all contribute 
to this ideal of unity. When Christian 
people are united together as com- 
pactly as the members of the_ body, 
then an impression of unity, and the 
possibility of different peoples living 
together peaceably, will be made on 
the nations of the world. 

The intelligent appreciation of God 
as a means of human reconciliations 
is in the background of Christ’s con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria 
(John, 4:20, 21). The woman, perceiv- 
ing from His revelation of her past 
life that Jesus was a prophet, referred 
to Him an ancient controversy be- 
tween the Samaritans and the Jews, 
and one which had caused mutual ha- 
tred. Where should God be worshiped? 
Jesus replied with a truth of universal 
value, that the place of worship is 
trivial compared to the right under- 
standing of worship. “Ye worship that 
which ye know not.” The tribute in 
worship and the benefit from worship 
come from a true conception of God. 

Christ thus incidentally revealed 
God in a relationship unique. When 
peoples of the earth come to know 
God as a Father, in the sense Jesus 
was speaking, and worship Him as 
His children, born of His Spirit, then 
there will be a mutual understanding 
among them as brethren, that will 
conduce to peace. 

If the interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture references has discovered the 
truth common to all the texts, namely, 
that. mutual understanding essential 
to world péace is the child of an ap- 
preciative understanding of God, and 
that this knowledge of God is to come 
from His ministers and His church to 
the peoples of the world attracted by 
its superior excellence, then what a 
responsibility is on the church. World 
peace is an ultimate mission of the 
church. It is one of the great reasons 
for doing our work with the utmost 
devotion and zeal, exalting God and 
His house above all other persons 
and institutions, until peoples will see 
Him lifted up and will flow up the 
grade of human tendencies to know 
Him personally and experimentally. 
Then shall they know one another un- 
derstandingly and sympathetically, 
and live together in peace. 





(The above notes were prepared by 
Dr, R. W, Thompson, West Allis, Wis.) 





Did you know that the use of tooth- 
picks in the presence of others is the 
height of bad taste? If toothpicks are 
necessary, they must be used in the 
bedroom or bathroom or someplace, at 
least, where other people will not be 
witnesses. The same rules apply to 
the use of the nail file. 


[SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES | 


From the book ''Old Mether West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Ce. 
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How Mr. Crow Lost His 
Double Tongue 


“Caw, caw, caw caw!’ Blacky the 
Crow sat in the top of a tall tree and 
seemed trying to see just how much noise 
he could make with that harsh voice of 
his. Peter Rabbit peered out from the 


dear Old Briar-Patch and frowned. 

“If I had a voice as unpleasant as that, 
I'd forget I could talk. Yes, sir, I’d forget 
I had uw tongue,”’ declared Peter. 

Somebody laughed, and Peter turned 
quickly, to find Jimmy Skunk. “What 
are you laughing at?’’ demanded Peter. 

“At the idea of you forgetting that you 
had a tongue,”’ replied Jimmy. 

“Well, I would if I had a voice like 
Blacky’s,”’ persisted Peter, although he 
grinned a wee bit foolishly as he looked 
at Jimmy Skunk, for you know Peter is a 
great gossip. 

“It’s lucky for you that you haven't, 
then,” retorted Jimmy. “I’m afraid that 
you would lose your tongue just as old 
Mr. Crow did.’”’ 

That sounded like a story. Right away 
Peter sat up and took notice. Did old 
Mr. Crew really lose his tongue? How 
did he lose it? Why did he lose it? 
When— 

Jimmy Skunk clapped a hand over each 
ear and pretended that he was going to 
run away. Peter jumped in front of him. 
“No, you don’t!” he cried. ‘You've just 
got to tell me that story, Jimmy Skunk.” 

“What story?” asked Jimmy, as if he 
hadn’t the least idea in the world what 
Peter was talking about, tho of course 
he knew perfectly well. 

“Caw, caw, caw, caw!” shouted Blacky 
the Crow from the distant tree-top. 

“The story of how old Mr. Crow lost 
his tongue. You may as well tell me 
first as last, because I'll give you no 
peace until you do,”’ insisted Peter. 

Jimmy grinned. “If that’s the case, I 
guess I'll have to,” said he. “Wait till 
I find a comfortable place to sit down. I 
never could tell a story standing up.” 

At last he found a place to suit him, 
and after changing his position two or 
three times to make sure that he was 
perfectly comfortable, he began. 

“Once upon a time—” 

. ‘Never mind about that,” interrupted 
Peter. “I don’t see why all stories have 
to begin ‘Once upon a time.’ It seems as 
if everything interesting happened long 
ago.” 

“If you don’t watch out, this story 
won't begin at all,” declared Jimmy. 

“Once upon a time old Mr. Crow, the 
great-great-ever-so-great-grandfather of 
Blacky, over there, possessed the most 
wonderful tongue of any of the little peo- 
ple who ran, walked, crawled or flew. He 
could imitate any and everybody, and he 
did. He could sing like Mr. Meadow Lark, 
or he could bark like Mr. Wolf. He could 
whistle like Mr. Quail, or he could growl 
like old King Bear. There wasn’t any- 
body whose voice he couldn’t imitate, and 
do it so well that if you had been there 
and heard but not seen him, you never 
would have guessed that it was an imi- 
tation. 

“Now, the imp of mischief was in old 
Mr. Crow, just as it is in Blacky today, 
and he was smart, too. There wasn’t any- 
body smarter than old Mr. Crow. It’s 
from him that Blacky gets his smartness. 
It didn’t take him long to discover that 
no one else had such a wonderful tongue. 
It was even more wonderful than the 
tongue of old Mr. Mocker the Mocking 
Bird. Mr. Mocker could imitate the songs 
of other birds, but old Mr. Crow could 
imitate anybody, as I have said. He 
puzzled over it a good deal himself for a 
while. He couldn’t understand how he 
could make any sound he pleased, while 
his neighbors could make only a few spe- 
cial sounds, 

“Being very smart and shrewd, just as 
Blacky is, he finally made up his mind 
that it must be in his tongue. As soon as 
he thought of that, he started out to find 
out, and on one excuse or another he 
managed to get all his neighbors to show 
him their tongues. Sure enough, his own 
tongue was different from any of the 
others. It was split a little, so that if 
was almost like two tongues in one. 

“<‘*That’s it,’ he chuckled. ‘I knew it. 
It’s this little old tongue of mine. Nobody 
else has got one like it, but nobody knows 
that but me. I must make good use of it. 
Yes, sir, I must make good use of it.’ ”’ 
(Concluded next week) 



































ATWATER 


KENT 
RADIO 


SCREEN-GRID ... ELECTRO-DYNAMIC 


Battery or House Current 











“SERVICE ... WHAT FOR? 
look again ... It’s an Atwater Kent” 


Asx any Atwater Kent owner if he ever does any- 
thing more than tune in, sit back . . . listen. 

Service? He’s bought the kind of radio that almost 
never needs it, the kind that you will find in most 
farm homes today. 

It’s as mechanically perfect as a well-made watch. 
Please look inside and see. Every part is precise— 
accurate to a hair’s breadth. That’s why you can ex- 
pect uninterrupted performance month after month, 
year after year. 

This holds true for the millions of Atwater Kent 
Radios sold in past years. It holds true for the greatest 
radio Atwater Kent has ever built—the new Screen- 
Grid Electro-Dynamic, of course. 

You can have this new set operated either by bat- 
teries or from house-current, in a compact table 
model or a wide variety of fine cabinets. Either type 
assures you a radio that lets you listen every time 
you turn the switch. 

7 g gv 


ON THE AIR—Atwater Kent Radio Hour, Sunday Evenings, 9:15 (East- 
ern Time), WEAF network of N. B. C. Atwater Kent Mid-Week Pro- 
gram, Thursday Evenings, 10:00 (Eastern Time), WJZ network of N.B.C. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A, Atwater Kent, President 


4714 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 






Prices slightly higher west of 
the Rockies, and in Canada 


IN COMPACT TABLE MODELS— 
For batteries, Model 67 Screen- 
Grid receiver. Uses 7 tubes (3 
Screen Grid). Without tubes, $77. 
For house-current operation, 
Model 65 Screen-Grid receiver. 
Uses 6 A. C. tubes (2 Screen-Grid) 
and 1 rectifying tube. Without 
tubes, $88. Electro-Dynamic table 
model speaker, $34. 
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Every Claim Paid Promptly 


Suppose a train should hit your auto 
tomorrow. Break your legs... smash 
your shoulder... splinter your jaw... lay 
you up ina hospital for months. Think of 
the bills you’d have to pay--shundreds of dollars! 

You’re liable to‘‘getit’’ any day. Farm injur- 
ies are increasing. Reratencatdants and more sere 
ious injuries occur ever y year Without protec- 
tion, you are running a big ris 

Play safe! Protect yourself with a Woodmen 
Accident policy. Easily the best accident policy 
ever written for farmers, COST, 2 1-5ca day; 
BENEFITS, proteetior to $1,000 You can’t 
really afford to be . One tiny injury 
costs you more than $8. F« vetheiece a Woodmen 


Accident pelle y protects y« 
AGENTS 


ora ye Get full Aetatis 
now. Sec e what policy holders We want eape- 
ble men over 21 


sof A minute’s time, now, 
save you hundreds of 
dol ars wate ayear. Don’t for good terri- 
tory Write 
for facts. 





gat it off---it’s too risky. 
nd coupon NOW! 











Company 
of Lincoln. Nebr. 


Seeeeeeesesseneseeeaeeseeeeses 


WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. 

Lincoln, Nebr. Dept. H-1115 
Please send me details of your accident 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 

















State 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


Will you ACCEPT 





For Your FURS? 


INCE you trap for profit why not get 
ALL the profit that's in it. 


high market 


Don’t be satisfied with ; 
i market prices 


prices: Bet the = 
PLU IS 5% EXTRA 

All you need do ‘is ship your furs to 
George I. Fox, New York's largest raw 
fur merchants. 

They'll grade your furs honestly, pay 
you top market prices and if your ship- 
ment amounts to $50 or more they'll add 
5% extra to your ‘check. 

For example: If your shipment amounts 
to $50 you get a check for $52.50, if $100 
your check will be $105 and so on. . All 
checks mailed same day shipments are re- 
ceived. No deductions, not one penny 

taken off for commissions, handling or 
shipping charges. 

Trappers who ship to Fox make more 
money—EXTRA profits. 

Clip coupon for authentic price list, 
shipping “7 and valuable trapper’s hand- 
book. All FREE. Trappers’ 
supplies at lowest prices. 
Clip coupon now! 

Se eS SS SSS Se Seas 


MR. GEORGE I. FOX, 
GEORGE 1. FOX CORP., 
254 W. 30th St., New York. 
Send me, absolutely FREE, price list, 
trapper’s guide and tags mentioned above. 








Name 


Address 
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ilaad rere nail Will 
You Burn This Fa.|?P 


(Continued from page 6) 


together as to leave an inch air space 
at the four corners. 

Where tile are commonly available, 
men have found that five or six or 


seven-inch tile strung on a 2x4 is cheap, 


easy and an effective method of pro- 
viding chimneys. +«Whatever kind of 
chimney is used, putting one in every 
four or six feet for the length of the 
crib will pay. 

Several Iowa farmers with nine and 
ten-foot cribs that they fill with ele- 
vators report that dividing their cribs 
into two cribs each four and one-half 
feet wide is very desirable. The di- 
vision is made with 2x4’s boarded ‘up 
on both sides (tho this can be done 
somewhat irregularly) and using old 
lumber. This is fastened in the mid- 
dle of the crib and the oaitside portion 
filled, or partly filled, first. sy this 
means cribs that were extremely dan- 
gerous to use years when the corn was 
immature have been made safe and 


desirable places to cure corn. 


Last. spring a Hancock county farm- 
er operator reported this experience: 
In 1928 a comparatively new double 
crib was used to store his and the 
landlord's corn, each using one side of 
the crib. Each crib was eight feet 
wide and about eight feet deep. 
The corn was well matured for the 
time of vear when he began husking 
late in October. The landlord, who 
lived in a nearby town, fixed his half 


up with an air tunnel a foot square the 
length of the crib and nine chimneys, 
sixteen feet long, 4x6 inches on the in- 
side, in the forty-foot crib. The op- 
erator thought the corn dry enough to 
need no ventilation. The cribs were 
filled at the same time, the corn be- 
ing divided in the field. The corn was 
shelled and sold at the same time last 
spring. . Both lots were carefully sam- 
pled and tested as to grade. The land- 
lord’s graded No. 3, and the tenant’s 
test had to be stretched to grade No. 


4. In addition the tenant threw out 
about 3 per cent of the ears out of his 
corn as rotten as it went into the 


sheller, and less than 1 per cent of the 


landlord's. 


How Will the Feeder 
Come Out? 


(Continued from page 3) 

fat steers, $12.85. The average margin 
shown by these figures, which assume 
an average feeding period of about 
four months, was $4.10 in 1927-28 and 
only $2 in 1928-29 

The accompanying chart shows the 
margin between prices of feeder cattle 
at Chicago and the price of fat cattle, 
assuming a feeding period of four 
months. Margins were smaller last 
winter than at any time as far back 
as 1922. They have taken a downward 
slant again in the last two or three 
months, owing to weakness in fat cat- 
tle prices and to the high prices at 
which feeders were bought last spring. 
The margin was rather small during 
1926, but the price of corn was com- 
paratively low at that time, so that the 
net ‘outcome of cattle feeding opera- 
tions was not especially unfavorable. 

While conditions indicate that cat- 
tle feeders may be able to do some- 
what b-tter on the average than last 
year, the outlook appears less favor- 
able for lamb feeders. The movement 
of thin lambs from twelve loading mar- 
kets into corn belt feeding states in 
July, August and September totaled 
1,011,000 head compared with 1,040,000 
a year earlier and 889,000 two years 
ago. Since feeding has been rather 
profitable in the last two or three sea- 
sons, shipments into Colorado and 
western Nebraska probably will be 
large in spite of higher feed costs. 

The supply of feeder lambs has been 
large. While the western lamb crop 





was smaller than in 1928, poor ranges 
resulted in an unusually high percent- 
age of the shipments coming to market 
in feeder condition. 


“Jamb feeding, 


Feeder lamb prices siseiiamie have been 
lower than last year. In September, 
average cost in Chicago was the low- 
est for that morth since 1921. Higher 
feed costs will raise the expense of 
altho this influence may 
not be quite so pronounced as with cat- 
tle, first, because the rations common- 
ly used for lambs contain more hay 
and less grain than are generally used 
for steers, and, second, lambs use less 
feed to make a pound of gain than is 
usually required for steers. 

Altogether, conditions suggest that 
nearly as many lambs will come to 
market during the fed lamb season as 
were sold last vear, and their cost on 
the hoof will be about as high as a 
year ago. But, fat lambs probably will 
not sell quite as high during the com- 
ing fall and winter as last year. Con- 
sumer demand for lamb has been grow- 
ing for several years, and competitive 
meats probably will be fully as high if 
not higher than they were a year 
so that dressed lamb prices should be 
well sustained. But, the decline in the 
wool market is likely to lower the 
value of pelts enough to have an ap- 
preciable effect on prices on the hoof. 

The accompanving chart also shows 
the margin between feeder and _ fat 
lamb prices at Chicago, assuming an 
avera feeding period of « three 
months. It has fluctuated much more 
violently and usually has been smaller 
than cattle margins, and in many cases 
it has been a minus quantity. In short, 
lamb feeding is much more speculative 
than cattle feeding. However, the fact 
that gains in weight can be made at 
lower costs than with steers should be 
considered in such a comparisqn. Also, 
these periods of low margins are due 
in some cases to the shift between old 
and new crop lambs, which were not 
taken into account in the prices avail- 
able. Hence, in the spring and early 
summer of each year, the figures used 
do not show the real relationship be- 
tween prices of feeders and fat stock. 

The chart also shows that margins 
on lambs finished for the fall and early 
winter market, most of which are fed 
in the corn belt, usually have been 
rather narrow. The widest margins 
as well as the heaviest losses have oc- 
curred on lambs marketed in late win- 
ter and early spring, coming mostly 
from western feeding districts. 


Will Your Hogs Get 
Flu This Fall? 


(Continued from page 8) 
concerned, to regulate his diet by his 
appetite. Warm mash feeds with lit- 
tle whole corn will tempt the appetite 
and bring the convalescing animal 
back on his feed more quickly than a 
straight ration. If there is constipa- 
tion, the addition of linseed meal to 
the mash will control this condition. 

The following suggestions are made 
as offering means of avoiding losses 
due to hog flu: 

1. Have animals accustomed to their 
winter quarters before time for unsea- 
sonable weather. Do not wait until 
cold rains or snow have fallen to pro- 
vide good shelter. Terds that. are 
hogging down corn should not be al- 
lowed to sleep in the open but should 
be trained to seek good sleeping quar- 


ago, 


ve 





ters every night. 
2. Furnish an abundance of clean, 
dry bedding for sleeping quarters. 


Avoid dampness or dust by frequent 
change of bedding. 


3. Avoid closed, unventilated shel- 


ter. Overheated hogs are the ones 
most apt to contract respiratory dis- 
eases thru chilling on leaving the 
house in the morning. 

4. Keep the hogs’ bowels in good 
condition, not with drugs but with 


proper feed. Linseed meal is laxative 
and may well be used for this purpose. 





Wife, with newspeper: “It says here 
that men grow bald because of the in- 
tense activity of their brains.” 

Husband: “Exactly, and women have 
no whiskers because of the intense ac- 
tivity of their chins.” 








Ww ALLACES’ F. a and Iowa Homestead, Nov. 2, 
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ATTEND 


THE FARMERS’ OWN 
WORLD’S FAIR 


INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK 
EXPOSITION and 
HORSE SHOW 


— ee 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Nov. 30th to Dec. 7th, 1929 








This year’s entries exceed all pre- 
vious shows, both in number and 
quality. Combine pleasure and 
profit—enjoy a fine holiday cou- 
pled with a chance to see the 
finest exhibits of live stock. 





Greatly Reduced 
Excursion Fares 


make this an unusual opportunity 
to see ** The International”? and 
the Great City of Chicago, now 
preparing for the Century of 
Progress Exposition in 1933. 


For full information, fares, 
schedules, etc., ask your 
local ticket agent or write 
_, =. 4 Cairns, P. T. M. 
« Madison St. 
C.& + w: ’Ry., Chicago, II. 





CHICAGO & 


NORTH WESTERN 





Empire Oil- “Burning 
Tank Heater 





Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
heaters. Fits anytank. Burns 14to 16 hours 
on one gallon of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
or smoke. Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guar: Saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 
pratts ee ee not to freeze. Beers water warm 
@ small cost. Keeps hogs hesithy—fatten faster on the 
same feed. FARMER AGENTS 





aeeed cares a S soe for 
from facto’ 

Empire Tank Heater Co. 
107 &.7th St., Washington, le. 

















Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 


different -lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers liste 
Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries rare your products 
or services. 
Write for Your FREE Cony 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 

Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 

Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 








SAVE THE mA UB 


OF GETTING A STATE Le 


FURS 


No permit necessary if you ship to OHSMAN 
STATE LICENSED AND BONDED 
The largest Fur House in the Middle West, a + pd 
Fur shippers for over a 
arate ahem requested. a oe for Guar: — se, tags, ‘ete. 


OHSMAN & SONS COMPANY, tn ine. 
Dept. F, 122-126 B. Ave. East, CEDAR 
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ie sturdy farm shoe, waterprool and 





«| warm, easily and quickly cleaned . .. 
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THE HOOD KATTLE KING 
4 Only your feet can fully appreciate what has made the Hood 

‘ Kattle King the standard of quality in red rubber arctics—four, 

2 five and six buckle heights. 





Red rubber uppers that will not crack or check—easy to clean 


—fleece lined from top to toe. Big, wide extension soles of tough 
érey tire tread stock that will stand the hardest kind of wear. | 
| 


There are many imitations of the Kattle King, but if you want 


real service and solid comfort be sure to look for the Yellow 
Arrow and the name Hood on the sole. 
And remember—you can éet arctics, boots and rubbers made by 
Hood for wear in all seasons and in all kinds of weather. 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow 




















HOOD MAKES’ CANVAS SHOES - RUBBER FOOTWEAR .« TIRES - RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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SCREEN-GRID RADIOLA 


faaenwen— 








J{ILLIONS of dollars will be spent this 
winter—for orchestras, singers, instru- 
mental soloists, actors,speakers, entertainers, 
sports and news reporting, and radio broad- 
casting facilities—so that you may tune in 
your Radiola on the highest quality of 
national programs, from New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Schenectady and other cities. 





Whether you want entertainment for an 
evening at home, or news about world events, 
or instruction of university extension char- 
acter—a fine Radiola puts it at your com- 
mand—and with all the amazing realism that 
only the Radiola can give. 





RCA RADIOLA 22, Screen-Grid withspeaker 
enclosed, Battery operation, 
$135 (less Radiotrons) 


You don’t need to have electric service in 
your home to be able to use the best radio 
apparatus. The high-powered Screen- 
Grid Radiola, this year’s sensation in 
radio, is built for battery as well as 
socket-power operation. This is the 

finest instrument for unwired c ON 





RCA RADIOLA 21, High-Powered Screen- 

Grid. Battery operation. 
$69.50 (less Radiotrons) 

e . e 

RCA RADIOLA 33, The famous “all-elec- 
tric” console type for wired homes (A.C.) 
$54 (less Radiotrons) 
RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100B . . $17.50 
RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103 . . . $22.50 
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MADE THE 














MAKERS 





will quickly pay for itself in your home 


homes. It is priced very low because of 
the great manufacturing resources of RCA, 
the pioneer and leader in radio develop- 
ment. 


Screen-Grid Radiola sets may be purchased 
either as separate receiver and loudspeaker, 
or in combination in a single cabinet. 


But if you live in a wired home (alternating 
current) you can use the nationally popular 
“all-electric” Radiola 33 that plugs into the 
electric outlet. 


Radiolas, Loudspeakers and Radiotrons 
carrying the famous RCA trademark are 
everywhere recognized as the highest 
achievement of the radio art. They are the 
product of the world’s greatest radio 
research laboratories. 
RCA instruments may be purchased 
on the convenient RCA Time Pay- 
ment Plan. 


RCA RADIOIA 


OF THE RADIOTRON 













RADIOLA DIVISION « RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA « NEW YORK «+« CHICAGO « ATLANTA + DALLAS « SAN FRANCISCO 














stamina, rehabthty and value 


..that make special appeal to 
Americas most exacting buyers 





= 





OT only does this new Buick represent more automo- 

bile than ever before—not only does it embody 
greater beauty, finer performance, longer life—but in 
addition, it is offered at wonderful new low prices which 
make it an irresistible value to the exacting rural buyer! 


Because these buyers demand superlative performance, 
reliability, and stamina, Buick has always been favored 
in the great farming communities above any other fine 
car. And never has Buick or any other car afforded 
such boundless basis for preference as Buick offers in its 
magnificent new models of today! 


Never an engine like the new Buick Valve-in-Head engine 
which imparts such unrivaled getaway, speed, and hill- 
climbing power! Never brakes like Buick’s new Con- 
trolled Servo Enclosed Brakes, providing the smoothest, 
most positive braking control ever devised! Never such 
matchless riding comfort and driving ease as is provided 
by Buick’s new longer rear springs, four Lovejoy Duo- 
draulic Shock Absorbers, new frictionless steering gear, 
and new Road Shock Eliminator. And finally, never 
such superb triumphs of the coachmaker’s art as Buick’s 
new Bodies by Fisher, with new and more luxurious up- 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 





holstery, beautiful new fittings and appointments, new 
Non-Glare Windshield for safe night driving, and other 
exclusive Fisher advancements! 


These are strong statements—and purposely so—for this 
new Buick merits strong statements. But the only way 
we prove them is by asking you to check them one by 
one. Take that step— 


See and drive the new Buick! Measure by actual driving 
—as well as by comparison of price—the tremendous 
leadership in value achieved by Buick’s leadership in 
volume! Then you, too, will almost certainly buy a 
BUICK! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 





Canadian Factories Corporation Builders of 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 
oot — 

NEW LOW PRICES 
11s” Wheelbase Modelo <occicccccccsecsceses $1225 to $1295 
20) Witeeiat AGG oo cca cccnteccvesises $1465 to $1495 
BIR Wiheeiae PRG a va ccccccccdescenuss $1525 to $1995 


These prices f. o. b. factory. Special equipment extra. Buick delivered prices 
include only reasonable charges for delivery and financing. Convenient terms 
can be arranged on the liberal G. M. A. C. Time Payment Plan. Consider the 
delivered price as well as the list price when comparing au bile values. 








BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 











J. W. Farnsworth, Mgr., W.G. Farns- 
worth Orchards, Inc.,Waterville, O., 


says in a letter, “Goodyear Tires have 
been very satisfactory. We have used 
nothing else for five years, except those 
that have come on new cars or trucks. 
Our local dealer has given us very good 
service and at a very reasonable price.” 











SLIPPERY 


... but safe! 


You need not fear a wet and treacherous pavement if you have 
new Goodyear All-Weather Treads under you. (( Firmly, power- 
fully, skidlessly the big, thick, sharp-edged blocks of this tread 
cut through to solid footing, insuring safe starts and stops. (The 
reasons for this superior traction can be demonstrated and proved, 


as can the reasons for the superior vitality of the Goodyear carcass. 

Press the palm of your Ask any Goodyear Dealer 
to show you on his cord- 
testing machine the 60% 
greater stretch in Good- 


hand down on the 
Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread and feel how 
the deep-cut, sharp-edged blocks year Supertwist Cord over standard 
under that pressure grip and cord. This extra stretch gives the 
pinch the flesh. That is what the | Goodyear Supertwist Carcass its un- 
Goodyear Tread does on the sur-__ matched vitality, enabling it to with- 


face of the road,and whyit has — stand road-shocks and continuous 


superior traction. flexing without premature failure. 


These advantages in Goodyear Tires cost you no premium; yet 
they are indispensable to the utmost enjoyment of your car... 
The proof of their importance and that they are popularly’ 
appreciated is found in the fact that 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 
GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 
ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
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What Our Service Bureau Does 


In the last issue of the year 1922, 
there appeared in this column an- 
nouncement regarding our Service Bu- 
reau, and what it stood for. 

The bureau had only been in opera- 
tion a short time, and in order that 
our members might know some of the 
things we could do and get a better 
understanding regarding it, we pub- 
lished the following: 

“During the past year we have an- 
swered a large number of letters from 
our subscribers and we have received 
many letters speaking very highly of 


the service that. has been rendered. , 

“A large number of inquiries are 
about farming, feeding livestock, and 
other farm questions. Some of these 
which are of general interest to our 


subscribers, and where an immediate 
auswer is not necessary, are answered 
thru the paper. The larger number, 
however, are answered by mail and 
just as quickly as possible. Our aim 
is to give our readers prompt and ef- 
ficient service. 

“We occasionally find that some of 
our subscribers have a wrong idea of 
the Service Bureau. One man, for ex- 
ample, sent to us a list of folks in his 
community who owed him money and 
asked us to try and collect this money 
for him. Our Service Bureau has 
never contemplated this kind of a serv- 
ice, and it is impossible for us to give 
it. It is not a collection agency and 
we do not attempt. to collect accounts 
for our subscribers. 

“Here are some of the things, how- 
ever, that the Service Bureau does un- 
dertake to do, and very successfully: 

“First, if you deal with a manufac- 
turer who advertises in our paper, and 
this manufacturer does not do as he 
agrees to do, we want you to write us 
and let us Know the facts. We will 
at once take the matter up with the 
manufacturer, and in case you have 
sent an order and money for goods 
that have not been shipped, we will 
see that you receive the service to 
which you are entitled. We will not 
knowingly allow any advertising of 
any individual or company to appear 
in our columns that. is not responsible. 
We find that manufacturers almost in- 
variably are willing and glad to ad- 
just complaints in a fair and satisfac- 
tory way. We are glad to say that. we 
receive comparatively few complaints 
from our subscribers with reference to 
firms who advertise with us, and when 
there is a complaint, it is generally 
due to a misunderstanding, which we 
are glad to help straighten out. If our 
subscribers patronized our advertisers, 
we are confident. there would be very 
little complaint about the firms with 
which they do business. 

“Where complaints are received 
with reference to firms that do not 
advertise with us, we are not so suc- 
cessful in securing a settlement, even 
tho our subscribers are entitled to an 
adjustment. We have no hold upon 
these manufacturers to bring about a 
Satisfactory settlement. In many cases 
Wwe have been able to make settlements 
for our subscribers with those who do 
not advertise with us, and we are al- 
ways glad to use our good offices for 
the subscriber and do anything within 
our power to secure adjustments. As 
a matter of precaution, however, we 
urge upon our readers to deal with 
our advertisers, as we are confident 
their dealings will be more satisfac- 
tory and that there will be less com- 
plaints, by a very great margin, where 
the subscriber deals with our adver- 
tisers only or with the dealers who 
handle their products. 

“Another precaution we would urge 


our readers to take, is to know that 
the company they deal with is relia- 
ble, before they sign any contract. 
We will gladly answer questions with 
regard to the reliability of companies 
of. any kind, for all of our Service Bu- 
reau members. 

“When you deal with reliable com- 
panies, in buying merchandise, you 
will find that these companies are al- 
most invariably just anxious to 
have you satisfied with the goods they 
send you, as you are to receive Satis- 
faction. When you find a mistake has 
been made in shipment, write the 
dealer or the manufacturer from whom 
you received the goods, telling him of 
the mistake in a nice way, asking him 
to kindly correct it, and almost, invaria- 
bly you will receive prompt attention. 


as 


“If you send us complaints that we 
can not handle, we will be glad to te!) 
you in a nice way and we hope the 
things we have above will give 
our readers a little better idea of our 
Service Bureau, and prove helpful to 
both of us in getting the adjustments 
desired of any complaints that are 
made during the coming year. 


said 


“As we have stated, we believe most 
complaints are due to misunderstand- 
ing, failure to read contracts, failure 
to know that the companies they do 
business with ere reliable, failure to 
see that the agents’ agreements are put 
in writing and made part of the con- 
tract, failure in not promptly advising 
the firm or dealer from whom you buy 
goods that they are not satisfactory. 
If you exercise care in these matters, 
it will be helpful to you in gettinz 
along in a satisfactory way with those 
with whom you do business.” 

Since the merger of the Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, and the 
addition of many new Service Bureau 
members, who did not see the above, 
we have reprinted part of it herewith, 
for their benefit, so that they may 
know our platform and have an idea 
of the scope of this department. 

If you are not a Service Bureau 
member, and desire to become one, 
we will be glad to have you ask us re- 
garding it and will gladly explain the 
necessary steps to join. We believe 
this department is a valuable feature 
and we are confident that our new 
friends likewise can use it. 

Last year this department answered 
over 14,000 inquiries from members 
and helped them in countless ways. 
Not only thru the general assistance 
that we gave them were we able to 
help, but thru our campaign to “Stop 
Farm Thievery.”’ we have, we believe, 
rendered a big service to Iowa farm- 
ers. We will continue this and will 
try and push harder our efforts to get 
the thief for plying his nefarious trade 
of stealing chickens, livestock and oth- 
er farm property.. 

To our new members we urge two 
important things for their considera- 
tion. First, make it a rule to “Inves- 
tigate Before You Invest,” and in this 
manner be safe rather than sorry. It 
is so much easier to warn you in ad- 
vance than to try and help you out 
after you have become entangled with 
questionable firms. Second, “Never 
Sign a Paper for a Stranger.” In this 
manner avoid the trouble that arises 
by unwittingly giving notes or involv- 
ing yourself with contracts that might 
prove worrying and are taken by a 
swindler or unscrupulous agent. 

We want you to use our Service Bu- 
reau and believe we can help you not 
only to save money but to be happier. 
This is your Service Station and we 
invite you to use it. 
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MOTOR and TRACTOR 


OILS 


at POOL CAR PRICES 


Only once a year is this great offer made! Under the 
pool car plan you are assured of having a season’s 
supply of the famous Diamond 760 Motor and Trae- » 
tor Oils when you need it—you are protected against 
price increases— you can buy at special pool car 
prices and receivein addition valuable free premiums. 


Order Now for Spring 
Delivery and Billing 


A car is now being made up for shipment next spring into 
your community. Bills payable when oil is shipped. You can 
buy as little as one half a barrel or as many drums, in as 
many grades as you may need. Our agent, tank truck drivers 
or service station men will take your order—work out 
all details of making up the full car load. Get in touch with 
them, or mail the coupon for full details. 


Quality Lubrication 
FREE 


Diamond 760 Oils are the first of their kind 
on the market—the first lubricants to be 100% 
VALUABLE 
PREMIUMS 


heat resistant, offering hot, fast running motors 

the widest safety margin. Made from selected 
100% paraffin base crude oil. 

Not worthless novelties—but articles that 

are indispensable on every farm—these 

are what we have for those who send in 


orders at once. The premiums you re- 
ceive are worth many dollars—which in 
addition to the Special Pool Car Prices 
on Diamond Oils, makes this the best 
buy of the season. 

























































MOTOR OIL 
and 
TRACTOR OIL 


MID-CONTINENT 
PETROLEUM 
oa CORPORATION 


PRICES WATERLOO, IOWA 


Mid-Continent | Petroleum Corporation 


aterloo, lowa 





SPECIAL 


hiteat! 


Gentlemen:—Please send me without ri P 
Plan” of buying oil and description of your free premiums. 


infor 





concerning your “Pool Car 

























Feed PROTEX—Save the Differencel 


Farmers who haven’t 

felt like payimg high 

prices for mimerals can 

now buy the new, Yeast- 

MINERAL ,ized Protex at a price 

that will show them real 

profits on their hogs. Protex mineral sells at low prices 

because it is handled exclusively through your local 

dealer. It gives you more gains and quicker gains because 

of its improved corn-balancer formula, including Hi-Lac 

Yeast, cod liver oil, and other bone and tissue buiiding in- 

gredients. Learn about this amazing new mineral. Folder 
of interesting particulars on request. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
411 E, GRAND DES MOINES, IOWA 































Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 


Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcuma, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 

Advertisements are fone local yardsticks. 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by rt select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


They tell of the new and 
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Favors Meat Hogs 


To the Editor: 

There seems to be a lot of interest 
in cross-breeding hogs. It appears to 
me that if we had a few far-sighted 
packers, we would be getting better re- 
sults. Why should we be raising lard 


hogs, with their flabby, coarse meat, 
when there is such an over-production 
of lard? There is as much difference 
in the quality of meat of a real meat 
hog and a member of the lard breeds 
as there is in the meat of beef and 
dairy cattle. Still the Hampshire, 
Tamworth and Yorkshire hogs bring 
but a few cents a hundred more than 
the lard type. In the cattle market 
the difference in price is from $2 to $6 
a hundred. If the packers would pay 
even $1 difference in hogs they would 
soon build up a pork eating trade that 
would consume our hog surplus. 

The kind of pork that people want is 
tender, lean meat with as little fat 
and waste as can be secured. This 
kind of hog takes more time to grow 
and must have plenty of range with 
plenty of legume pasture. We have 
worked to obtain cheap production and 
have forgotten the main thing in hog 

roduction, mainly hog production that 
would increase consumption. The 
packer knows what he wants but takes 
chances on getting all he can at low 
prices and doubling his profit on the 
really desirable hogs that produce 
quality meat. 

S. G. SURE. 

Palo Alto County, Iowa. 

Remarks: Experiments at Ames in- 
dicate that there is a wider difference 
in quality of meat, dressing percent- 
age, and so forth, between blood 
strains inside the same breed than be- 
tween breeds. The record of perform- 
ance test at Ames is showing us the 
strains that both gain cheaply and 
dress out well.—Editor. 





Where Tariff Reduction 
Would Help 


To the Editor: 

If farmers instead of demanding tar- 
iff protection on almost everything 
they produce, which if granted will do 
them little or no good, would lend 


their efforts toward having all the 
metals and metallic ores placed on the 
freé list, they would do much more to 
benefit their own condition than they 
are now doing. 

There is no honest reason for a tar- 
iff on any of these metallic products. 
It is not needed to enable manufac- 
turers to pay better wages to their 
employes, for these manufacturers are 
sending their products, manufactured 
by the same help, into foreign coun- 
tries where they have to compete with 
similar products from other countries. 
If our steel and iron manufacturers 
can compete with other countries in 
the markets of Central and South 
America, they certainly ought to be 
able to compete with them in our 
home markets and they do not need 
any tariff protection. The extra prof- 
its which they make as a result of 
their monopoly of the home market go 
to pay higher dividends and enhance 
the value of their stocks, not for high- 
er wages. If these products were all 
placed on the free list, I believe that 
steel fence posts, grain bins, corn cribs 
and other metallic buildings would in 
a few years drop to half their present 
price and come into more general use. 
This would not only very greatly help 
agriculture but their production would 
give employment to a much greater 
number of people and increase pros- 





all sides. One thing more: 





Here is where readers can argue with the editor or with each other. 
All we ask is that the letters be kept short so that more folks will have 
a chance to be heard. As always, we will give extra space to letters that 
disagree with our own editorial policy. 
Sign your name. 
“Farmer” or anything else in the paper, but we want to be sure our- 
selves that a responsible person is behind every letter. 


Our readers are entitled to hear 
We'll let you sign yourself 








perity generally. Our government 
should be as solicitous about building 
up a market at home for manufactur- 
ers as it is to extend trade to other 
countries. 

Our whole present effort at tariff 
legislation is like a bunch of hogs try- 
ing to get to a trough. The farmer 
gets one foot in and squeals while the 
big steel trust lies down in the trough 
and grunts with satisfaction. 

B. U. HIESTER. 

Illinois. 





Organize by Commodity 


To the Editor: 

A Benton county correspondent of 
yours says: “No farm land is worth 
more than it will produce on a ten- 
year average.” He also says that no 


the farmer is trying to beat the other 
fellow at his own game—and‘ he has 
not been able to do it. 

If the farm was organized along 
commodity lines there would be no 
call for farmers, or others, to be“say- 
ing that land values must. continue to 
shrink in exact proportion to the de- 
creased cost of production thru im- 
proved methods, etc. The corn sellers 
in Iowa can have any price within rea- 
son if they will but organize as corn 
growers and sellers—omitting every 
other man claiming to have any inter- 
est. in the corn sale. Feeders, buyers 
and others must be excluded from the 
corn sellers’ organization if corn pro- 
duction is to be made remunerative 
and land prices not only stabilized but 
actually advanced. 

Your paper could not do the farm 























as they did in Palestine. 
of a garbage can. 


southeast. of Manilla. 





THE FILIPINO GARBAGE COLLECTOR 
Hogs seem to have almost as dishonorable a place in the Philippines 
In many places, each house has a pig instead 
Here are some Filipino pigs. 
jungle ancestry. The picture was taken in the town of Cebu, 350 miles 


—By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


Notice the signs of 








farm land is worth more than $125 per 
acre. This correspondent takes the 
untenable ground, as a basis for figur- 
ing, that no article has any real value 
when the consumer has all to say as 
to price. He would be doing the farm 
a greater service, and incidentally him- 
self a good turn, if he would devote 
his time toward placing the farm in 
the position where it could demand 
the right to name its own price the 
same as all other industries do. How 
can he be sure that his price of $125 
is not too high? During the war land 
values were much higher than now, 
but even at the higher figure, land 
did pay more than interest on the then 
claimed value. In 1921 it fell much 
short of paying interest. Now as a 
matter of fact, the food value of the 
products of the farm are worth no 
more or less than they have always 
been; it is not the actual value that 
fluctuates but the advantage that the 
consumer takes of supply and demand. 
While the consumer, in a large way, 
names the price we shall receive for 
our products, he also names the price 
he shall have for his products, be they 
goods, labor, money or what, so that 


a greater service than by devot- 
ing much space to the idea of separate 
organizations for each farm activity. 
The idea of guild or clan organization 
is so reasonable I am at a loss to-un- 
derstand why the actual friends of the 
farm have not seen that therein lay 
the only solution to the farm problem. 

When a big enough man comes up 
to this farm problem, the solution I 
have mentioned will be so plain that 
the wonder will be why we groped all 
these years in such utter ignorance of 
the solution. Let your Benton county 
correspondent and others forget all 
this nonsense about land only being 
worth a minimum sum when every 
signboard along the way points to the 
utter fallacy of their reasoning. The 
way out is perfectly plain. It remains 
for the farmers themselves to junk all 
these soft jobs now created in the va- 
rious farm organizations for the pur- 
pose of giving some would-be leader a 
soft berth and organizing in classéS 
just as labor, the bankers, merchants, 
roalroads, manufacturers and every 


other business has done. 
D. M. STEPHENS. 
Wright. County, Iowa. 





Plea for Rat Dogs 


To the Editor: 

Your article in a recent. issue about 
the rat migration again called to my 
mind the incident a few years ago 
when our educated board of supervis- 
ors put a dog tax of $5 per year on all 
dogs. This included the small rat dog 
or rat trap. This is a mistake. In- 
stead of putting a tax on a small rat 
dog of $5, we should encourage every 
man in Iowa by a free-of-tax program 
to keep a purebred small rat dog. If 
a farmer did not keep one, assess him 
with a tax of $10. This would make 
more farmers keep a good rat dog. 
There are very few farms where rats 
will stay if there is a good female rat 
dog kept. Then—the rats would move 
to town. 

Of course, I suppose they would soon 
be educated and all join the union and 
only work eight hours a day instead of 
the twenty-four hours that they work 
out in the, country. I believe that 
there would not be over 25 per cent 
as many rats as at present if a suffi- 
cient number of real rat dogs were 
kept. If people liked to keep a large 
dog just for the looks of him, he could 
be taxed sufficient to pay for the 
sheep killed that at present is at least 
partly charged up against the small 
dogs. I doubt if anyone ever heard of 
a rat dog seriously scaring a sheep, 
let alone doing him physical injury. 

B. F. EMERY. 

Union County, Iowa. 





‘‘When I Threshed Cats’’ 


To the Editor: 

We had relatives who furnished 
their table pretty generously for their 
circumstances and probably ate too 
heartily. An old Irish uncle said of 
them, “They’ll never. die in debt to 
their stomachs.’ 

Another pioneer expression was re- 
called by a chance caller—‘Fore milk 
and strippins.” In eastern United 
States they put the “fore milk” in 
pans to let. the cream rise, but stripped 
the last pint carefully and turned it 
right into the cream can. It was con- 
sidered rich enough to be put with the 
cream at once. 

A common remark in our neighbor- 
hood when one man helped another or 
bought some small thing and did not 
settle for it at once, “Well, I'll pay 
you whenI thresh my cats.” If a child 
wasn’t as wide-awake and alert as 
folks thought he should be, or a bit 
dreamy, I’ve heard our folks say, “Oh, 
he hasn’t got done staring at the can- 
dle.” 

My sister in the orient meets the ex- 
pression, “He’s gone happpy,” as often 
as we hear “‘He’s gone crazy.” An 
Englishwoman who helped me used to 
say “I’m starved,” when she was cold 
or damp as well as when hungry or 
thirsty. “Hop it’ was her admonition 
to the little folks in the way. 

MRS, W. S. AUSTIN. 

Butler County, Iowa. 





Odd Expressions 


To the Editor: 

We are very much interested in the 
different expressions used by differ- 
ent people. We have some Holland 
neighbors and when they have mowed 
the hay they say, “We have the hay 
loose.” Other expressions are, “QO 
ya?” or “O so?” 

Up in Canada they say “sheaves” in- 
stead of “bundles,” as we say here. 
and instead of “shocks” they say 
“stooks.” . 
; FARM WOMAN. 
Sioux County, Iowa. 
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Choosing Between Peas- 
ants and Yeomen 


(Continued from page 6) 
law by which, when the number of pu- 
pils in any school district was reduced 
to five, the school should be closed and 
provision made for carrying those pu- 
pils to another school. Under that 
law 509 schools in the state of Iowa 


alone have been closed. The country 


school, therefore, has lost its old vi- 
tality and its old importance in the 
life of the people. It is hard to make 


the school directors themselves _be- 
lieve that they need give much atten- 
tion to so small a group. -For the 
most part, the little school house 
which was once so dynamic a thing in 
the life of the community has fallen 
into neglect. It remains upon the hill- 
top as of yore. It too often, tho, has 
an appearance of decrepitude and is 
usually a melancholy memorial of bet- 
ter days. 

In the cities we recognize the need 
of giving equal educational opportu- 
nities to all the children of the city 
regardless of where they live. The 
children of the latest immigrant in 
the poorest section of the city are sup- 
plied with school buildings and school 
equipment and teachers equal in every 
respect to those which are given the 
children of the wealthiest portions of 
the city. The largest American cities 
cover an area of wide extent, and yet 
this principle applies thruout their 
midst. Why haven't we got to apply 
a similar principle upon a larger scale? 
Isn't it as essential to the welfare of 
the state that all the children within 
its borders should have a fitting edu- 
cation as it is to the people of the 
city that adequate schools should be 
furnished all their children? Specially 
since the future increase of the popu- 
lation in the urban centers will be 
largely recruited from the country 
schools. 
sary for the state to take upon itself a 
larger share of the cost of rural 
schools, isn’t it in the interest of the 
state to assume this burden? 

And if the state, because of its wide- 
ly scattered population, or for any oth- 
er reason, is unable to give its children 
that education which a self-governing 
nation requires if it is to endure, is 
there any reason why the federal gov- 
ernment should not grant aid to those 
states? 

In our national life, the economic 
unit has continuously grown larger 
until it now embraces the country as a 
whole. In early days the local commu- 
nity was largely a self-sacrificing eco- 
nomic unit. In the main, it supplied 
its own needs. Its commerce with the 
outer world was slight. Its economic 
life has broadened continuously ever 
since. What was at first of local con- 
cern became the larger concern of the 
state. Today there is not a hamlet so 
remote that its economic life is not in- 
tertwined with that of the great me- 
tropolises of the land. This fact ac- 
counts for and justifies the growing 
tendency of the states to supplement 
local revenues by state grants. The 
logic of the situation requires the ap- 
plication of the same principle to gov- 
ernment grants of aid to the states. 
This would not be in derogation of 
State rights and state duties, but would 
be only a simple recognition of eco- 
nomic fact. 

Population is increasing 
thruout the earth, largely owing to 
the discoveries of medical and sani- 
tary science. At the same time. the 
fertility of the soil almost everywhere 
is being exhausted at a rapid rate. 
The problem of the future is to feed 
the multiplying millions. I am won- 
dering if the time is not fast approach- 
ing when,.the world will have to give a 
better way of life to those who supply 
them with their daily needs. There 
Was a time, not far distant, when men 
thought of labor as a commodity, to be 
bought. and sold in the open market, 
With an unavoidable tendency towards 
lower wages if the supply exceeded 
the demand. And they thought, too, 
that the lower the wages the larger 


rapidly 


If to secure this it is neces-* 





the profits they would receive. How 
different the present fact! Real 
wages in industry, not only in this 


country, but generally, are higher than 
they ever were before. And, contrary 
to their expectations, industrial lead- 
ers are attributing in part the pros- 
perity they have enjoyed in recent 
years to the more generous wages 
labor is receiving. Isn't it possible 
that a similar revolution is pending 
in agriculture? Isn’t it probable, too, 
that if agriculture were prosperous 
thruout the. world, it would enhance 
the prosperity of all? 





Picking Iowa’s Cham- 
pion Corn Husker 
(Continued from page 8) 
to farmers. So if you want to find 
out what makes a good corn husker, 
plan to attend the match at West 

3ranch. 

Don't forget, likewise, that you can 
visit. the birthplace of Iowa's first 
president, Herbert Hgover, the same 
day. West Branch has many things to 
show you and we are confident you 
can enjoy a real day watching a rea! 
farm sport. The general committee 
selected along with County Agent Em- 
met Gardner to run the show 
-aul Pownall, West Branch; Anders 
Mather, West Libértvy, and Charles 
Fitzpatrick, of West Branch. 

Other state contest committees are: 
Parking—West Branch business men. 
Field marshals—The American Le- 
gion. Wagons and drivers committee 
— General committee, and John 
Thompson. Drawing lands committee 
—Peter Wingert, James Reeves, C. C. 
Erb. Starter—Newt Butler. Time 
keepers—James Cary and J. Z. How- 
ard. Gleaners—Emery Hemmingway, 
John Kelch, Alfred Peterson, John 
Jensen, Floyd Henderson, Tom Davis, 
Austin Ellyson, Ralph Branson, Paul 
Pownall, Anders Mather, Chas. Fitz- 
patrick, Frank Thomson, William Da- 
vidson, Lester Kelly, Harry Fedder- 
son, Ernest Bolton, Alex Buchanan, 
Louis Thordson, A. W. Straub, Chas. 
Bell, Arnold. Beier, Frank Chapman, 
Floyd Dickenson, Eric Von Muenster, 
Ed Schiele, H. S. Smith. Harry Meth- 
ven, Ralph Wingert, B. H. Hambright, 
Glen Agne, Earl Elijah, Amos Sucho- 
mel, J. N. Wiese, Ray Severin and 
Harry Schooley. Assistant weighers— 
F. E. Corbin and Ray Anderson. 
Judges—Representatives from Iowa 
State College. Entertainment and eats 
committee—John Thompson, Paul 
Pownall, Anders Mather and Charles 
Fitzpatrick. 

West Branch is easily reached from 
any direction. If you want to arrive 
by train the Rock Island railroad run- 
ning from Cedar Rapids to West l.iber- 
ty has trains passing thru the city. 
Busses run from Cedar Rapids to Tip- 
ton and there will be ways to get to 
the contest from Tipton. 

For motorists coming from the west, 
they can take the Lincoln highway to 
Cedar Rapids, drive down to Iowa City 
on pavement and over to West Branch 
as the map shows. From eastern Iowa 
if you come on the Lincoln highway 
drive to Tipton from Stanwood, or if 
you come via the Iowa City road you 
can turn north at Downey on a grav- 
eled road and pass the field. From 
the south the highways leading to 
Iowa City are good and it is only ten 
miles east of Iowa City on state road 
139 to West Branch. 

This is the best location from a road 
standpoint ever picked. Regardless of 
weather the contest will be held on 
Friday, November 8. Plan to be there 
and see the fun. 


LOGICAL 
A teacner of music in a pudlie school 
was trying to impress upon her pupils 


are: 


the meaning of “f’”? and “ff” in a song 
that they were about to learn. After 
explaining the first sign, she said: 


“Now, children, what do you say; if 
‘f? means ‘forte,’ what does ‘ff’ mean?” 

“Eighty!” shouted one enthusiastic 
pupil. 





Why be satisfied 
| with less? 


Only a few years ago, Kelly-Springfield tires 
cost about 15% more than other makes—and 
people who used them found them well worth 


the difference. 


The Kellys of today are far better tires— 


easier riding, more rugged and giving much 

greater mileage—yet they now cost no more than 

the makes that never ranked with Kelly. 
Since it costs no more to buy the best, why 


be satisfied with less? 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SPRINGFIELD 


KELLYeattoonTIRE 















gam Your $ 
ya A battery 


d. Simple, fool-proof, 


your set up to date. Over 10,000 now 





specify how many tubes, also number 
and type of tubes in set. (Reference, 
First National Bank). 


Anylite Electric Company | 
1420 Wall Street 
Fort Wayne « » -« 


cep. The unit consumes no 
current. Gives better reception and brings 


use. Money back ifnot entirely satisfac- 
y. Post paid, $2.00. With plug and 
t of cord, $2.50. When you order, 


Fliminates 


Beg Don’t buy A batteries or bothé charging them 
ey when you can run your radio on your 32 voit 
direct current lighting system. This King Cole 
unit does it. Screws into any 32 volt socket. 


inex- 


ia 



















HIDEZ FUR INC. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northwestern Hide & Fur, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send Free Bait, Secrets, Catalog, 

List, Game Laws, 


Name 


— 


ORTHWESTERN [ie 










Mail 


Coupon 
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Price 
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Hotel Montrose 


| In Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


300 Rooms, 250 Baths 
$1.50 to $3.50 


Hotel Tallcorn 


In Marshalltown, 


150 Rooms, 125 
$1.50 to $3.50 


Hotel Martin 


lowa 


3aths 


| 

| In Sioux City, Iowa 

| 

} 350 Rooms, 390 Baths 
$1.75 to $3.50 


Hotel Chiefton 


In Council Bluffs, Iowa 
175 Rooms, 125 Baths 
$1.50 to $3.50 


Operatéd by Eppley Hotels Co. 
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Johnson 


ASK 
YOUR 
DEALER 

oR 


—-_ WRITE US 


Price 95c to $1.35. One year guarantee 
Buck ropes, tie chains, big team hitches 
Johnson Ideal Halter Co., Aurora, Ill 





° h Neb. 
Famous Molasses Feed Co., 77 ain ucors of 


Molasses Feeds of all kinds. Barre! 


molasses. 
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35" Less Landinkee 


Trust a man from Missouri to know what he’s talking about. The remark- 
able experience related below comes from William Prater of Everton, Mo. 
“I bought one of your No. 180 Letz Mixed Feed Makers February 26, 1927. That day 


I began feeding ground feed. My cows increased 20% in milk. My ‘hogs and steers 
fattened faster with less ground feed. 


My stock are healthier and look better. They digest their feed better. 


By running my crop oo the Letz, I save one-third of the crop that otherwise would 
be thrown out and waste 


It now takes just two- thirds as many acres in feed crops as it did before I purchased 
my Letz Mixed Feed Maker. 


I grind all my corn and corn fodder. Money would not buy my mill if I could not get 
another one. WILLIAM PRATER 





Oe Mate oes SSs > 


7,426 Feeders Helped 
to Write this 
Valuable Book 


: If you could talk directly with 7,426 Letz Mill owners about 
feeding, you couldn't learn more about feeding than this big 
book can tell you. If you feed cows, steers, sheep, hogs or 
poultry, by ali means learn how you can increase yourp rofits 

| from operations by— 


As 





7 How the Letz Does i 
All in One Machine 

You can chop only—or grind only— 

or mix only—or handle all Anm'f in 

one operation. The Letz F Mill 

handles each operation separately, 
or any two fosether, as well as 
all three in one operation. 


1. Saving 25% to 50% of present feed crops. 

2. Releasing feed crop acreage for cash crops. 

3. Increasing milk and meat production through 
better feed preparation. 

4. Saving labor in handling feed crops. 

5. Improving health and condition of animals. 





Sharp’knives a ch in, Use 
the Lots for chopphie axis wanted 











“St eat ror 
AMERICA’S LEADING FEED MILL 
Trew auger for mixing al er. Use 


1 
the Letz for a mixer only if wanted. 


ajaicneaiindini al 








i LETZ MANUFACTURING 416 East Road, Crown 
1 COMPANY Poini, In 
Without obligating me in any way, “nemo send me the book showing 
I the various ways dairymen and stockmen have increased their profits 
by recutting, grinding and mixing their own feed crops by the Letz 
I system. I am now feeding: 
Sipboaswcene Pity Gewss co necnccccd BOGS cacacccuccene Hogs: 
i ised ODs. cote nnsen Horses; H. P. of my Engine ----..-.-... 
: 
Send coupon now for I scence ack ca is 
this book of feeding J My mailing address (or R. F. D.) is----------------------------.- 
facts, and full informa- 
tion on Letz Feed Makers. | City..........-.-.---.-..----.-- Stee ee ees mere 












Warm Water noe Wate cao. 























FOR 
Hogs » Wint wach 
ogs IN er Dow ‘T wait until winter to install 
~ FRESH JN it! It is just as necessary for hogs 
a ©?) SUMMER tohave fresh cool water in the sum- 


mer as warm water in the winter. 
Heated economically in winter 
with live manure. Dead manure 
keeps it cool in summer. Self- 
closing lid keeps water clean. 
Requires no attention. Will keep 
your mig epee growing, fat- 
tening, both winter and summer. 
See it at your dealer’s or write 
us for descriptive literature. 
DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 























NFECTIOUS 
serious from an economical stand- 
point to the cattle industry of Minne- 
sota, and probably of all the middle 
west, than any other communicable 
disorder now prevalent, says Dr. C. P. 
Fitch, chief of veterinarians at the 
University of Minnesota. 

To be sure, few animals die of the 
disease, but tremendous losses in the 


abortion is much more 





| aggregate are represented in a dimin- 


ished calf crop and the large num- 
ber of cows which become either very 
difficult to re-breed or totally sterile. 
There is also a loss in milk produc- 
tion. The disease exists wherever 
cows are raised; naturally the losses 
are greatest. in the dairy breeds. It is 
most common in heifers but may be 
observed in older cows. No disease of 


| eattle presents so great a puzzle to the 


| equally susceptible, 
| first opinion, 


farmer, for it may strike a herd which 
is apparently healthy. All breeds are 
but contrary to 
the bull is not a factor 


| in transmitting the disorder to healthy 





| becomes infected. 
weeks to several months. 





| COWS. 


The’ trouble may begin mildly 
enough with a loss the first season of 
two or three calves, says Dr. W. A. 
Billings, extension veterinarian in 
Minnesota. The next year the abor- 
tions may increase until all the calves 
are lost. After this, losses may de- 
crease for the next year or two and 
then everything may go smootlily until 
the next epidemic develops. The 
owner is the loser by the number of 
aborted calves and the resulting large 
percentage of barren cows. 


Abortion Germ Discovered 


The abortion germ, which was dis- 
covered by Bang, a Danish scientist 
and is named for him, is now known 
to enter the animal thru the mouth, 
either by eating food or drinking wa- 
ter that has been soiled with the dis- 
charges from aborting animals. After 
the germ gains entrance to the body it 
seeks out the pregnant uterus and 
multiplies there. This development 
eventually brings about a diseased 
condition of the membrane surround- 
ing the growing fetus. If the infection 
is severe an abortion is likely to fol- 
low, says Dr. Billings. A cow at this 
time is a menace to the well being of 
the rest of the herd, for the reason 


.that the live germs are likely to be 
| present in the discharges. 


If an abor- 
tion occurs in the pasture and is un- 
observed by the owner it is easy to 
understand how other animals may be- 
come infected from licking the dis- 
charged material. An infected cow 
that calves normally may be just as 
active a spreader of the disease as the 
animal that aborted at seven months, 
because even in so-called normal calv- 
ings there are copious discharges 
which in most cases of infection are 
full of germs. This is the way in 
which the organism gets out of the 
body most often, but it is also elimi- 
nated in the milk. Thirt: per cent of 
the infected animals expel the organ- 
ism thru the udder, but this is not re- 
garded important so far as the herd 
is concerned. 

No one knows how long it takes to 
produce an abortion after an animal 
It may be several 
Usually the 
first thing a farmer notices is a calf 
born dead before the full term. Cows 
may abort at such an early period in 
pregnancy as to pass unnoticed and 
the aborted fetus may remain undis- 
covered. The reappearance of heat 
may be the first indication that an 
abortion has occurred. 

While the premature passage of a 
dead fetus may be regarded as the 
first symptom of abortion disease, an- 
other practically as common is re- 
tained afterbirth. In abortions occur- 
ring in early stages of pregnancy the 


Win the Abortion Battle 


Testing and Sanitation Will Save Cattle Losses 


By E. C. Torrey 








fetal membranes are likely to be dis. 
charged along with the fetus. In aboy- 
tions which occur late in the gesta. 
tion period the membranes may not 
be expelled naturally. If they do not 
pass out promptly an experienced yet- 
erinarian should be engaged to remove 
them. Great harm can be done at this 
stage if extreme care is not. exercised. 
Failure to breed successfully is an- 
other symptom, but like retained after- 
birth, is not alone an exact indication 
of infection. 

To identify the disease positively 
the herd owner should have laboratory 
examination made of an aborted fetus 
and a blood test of the entire herd, 
says Dr. Billings. Blood should not be 
drawn from any animal to be tested 
within a period of two weeks follow- 
ing a normal calving or an abortion. 
The blood should be kept in a cool 
place until shipped to the laboratory. 
A single test will not, often determine 
all of the infected cattle in a given 
herd; two or three tests may be nec- 
essary at intervals of two or three 
months. If the herd is not especially 
valuable and the number of animals 
reacting to the test is not great, Dr. 
Billings says it might be best to sell 
all the reacting cows. 


Should Segregate Infected Animals 


On farms where it is considered im- 
practical to dispose of all the infected 
cows, the extension specialist says 
that progress can be made by main- 
taining two herds—one of the reacting 
animals and the other of cows found 
to be healthy. This can be done on 
some farms where two stables can be 


*maintained with separate sets of uten- 


sils. Something can be accomplished 
even tho the divided herd has to be 
kept in the same barn but, separated 
by a partition. At intervals the ani- 
mals in the healthy group should be 
retested. If there is no physical con- 
tact between reacting cattle and the 
healthy stock on a farm a clean herd 
can be gradually built up. 

In the effort to control the disease it 
is not advisable to sell or slaughter 
good cows that are breeding regularly. 
By weeding out all infected animals 
the breeding efficiency of the herd 
will be improved gradually. Cattle 
free from abortion disease seldom re- 
tain their fetal membrane, therefore 
in the elimination of the disease the 
percentage of cows becoming sterile is 
greatly reduced. Aborting cows should 
not be rebred until all discharges have 
ceased. By careful handling they may 
be put in breeding condition in a 
month or two. 

“To sum up,” says Dr. Billings, “test 
the entire herd first. If practical, get 
rid of reacting animals and buy only 
those which have passed a clean test. 
It is safer to buy stock three to six 
months of age. If it is unwise for fi- 
nancial reasons to dispose of a large 
number of reactors, discard the non- 
breeders and, if possible, maintain two 
distinct herds; or separate the reac- 
tors in the same barn and use separate 
pastures. Calves from infected moth- 
ers can be added to the clean herd.” 





Big Business by Dairy 
Cooperatives 


The approximate figures represent- 
ing sales for the different dairy prod- 
ucts handled by the cooperative asso- 
ciations in 1928 are as follows: Fluid 
milk, $269,000,000; butter, $262,000,000; 
cream, $46,000,000; cheese, $30,000.- 
000; milk powder, $5,000,000; ice 
cream, $4,000,000; skim-milk, $2,000.- 
000. Miscellaneous dairy products 
sold for about $14,000,000. Supplies 
sold to farmers were valued at $5,000.- 
000, and income from miscellaneous 
sources amounted to about $3,000,000. 
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Cows and Curry Combs 

This time of year a good curry comb 
and brush in the hands of an energetic 
worker, either man or boy, can work 
wonders in the appearance of the dairy 


herd. 

Last month, in his monthly report, 
our cow tester, referring to the second 
high herd of our association, used only 
four words, “Water cups, clean cows.” 
Of course, there were other factors, 
put these two impressed the tester to 
the extent that he referred to them as 
having helped in making a good pro- 
ducing herd. 

It is much easier to keep milk clean 
than to strain the dirt out of the milk 
after it is caught. in the pail. When 
the cows begin to shed their winter 
coats is a good time for high bacteria 
in the milk. 

It takes very little time to go over 
a bunch of cows and clip the long hair 
off of the tail, leaving a brush on 
the end of the tail from six to ten 
inches, to suit your fancy. Then clip 
the cow’s udder, flank, and under her 
body: all parts that will in any way 
come in contact with the milker at 
milking time. Thus there will be no 
loose hair or dirt falling off of the 
body. Also the clipped part is much 
easier to keep clean with a brush—a 
decided advantage. 

A can of kerosene, large enough to 
dip the whole head of the clipper into, 
will help to lengthen the life of the 
clipper plates. Dipping the clipper 
head into the kerosene while in mo- 
tion will clean the plates and also act 
as a lubricant. 

Those who think that currying the 
cows is unnecessary, read this: Not 
long ago I went into a barn and the 
man met me coming down the entry 
way. He was carrying a curry comb. 
I looked around the barn, the horses 
were all out, and the cow stanchions 
were empty. I looked over a high par- 
tition into a calf pen, and there was 
the nicest bunch of calves I have seen 
in a time. This man said he 
thought the calves were getting rather 
dirty so he had cleaned them up. He 
had done a good job. I thought to my- 
self, “I bet his cows are clean, too.” So 
1 took notice of them as we passed out 
thru the lot, and I was not disappoint- 


long 


ed. A sleek, short-haired bunch of 
cows was basking in the sunshine. 
Well, I have curried cows, but this 
man had me beat, for I never got as 
far as the calf pen with my curry 
comb and brush; not that the calves 
were never curried on this farm, for 


the boy usually curries the calves, if I 
What is a better combi- 
boy with a bunch of 


do the cows. 
nation than a 
calves? 

In addition, plenty of dry bedding 
and the cows all lined up properly 
along the gutter will keep the cows 
clean and comfortable, or as near to it 
as is possible. If the platform is too 
long for a cow and there is no stanch- 
ion adjustment, fasten a _ slanting 
board from the bottom of the stanch- 
ion reaching back to her front feet, 
the right distance, so that the cow can 
not stand forward too far. This is 
simple and will do the trick.—Frank 
sedell. 





More Milking Machines 


There -are two ways of increasing 
the profits from dairying. One is by 
increasing the production per cow, and 
the other is by increasing the number 
of cows handled per man. 

If the cows in the average herd are 
hot producing sufficient milk and but- 
terfat to be on a profit-making basis, 
then the first step in increasing the 


profit in handling such a herd is to 
buy or breed a herd which will be 
higher in production. As the effi- 


ciency of the herd grows, further de- 
velopment in increasing the production 
ber cow will not show like results 


from the standpoint. of profits. 
After the herd has been developed 
from a production standpoint and has 











NOW 1S the line 


To Build Remodel Ventilate 
uip Your Farm Buildings: 


RE MONE 


All Styles of 
Dairy Barns, Hog 
and Poultry Houses in 


Qur NEW Free Book 


Right now is a good time to REMODEL your Barns, 
Poultry and Hog Houses—arrange them so they will 
be convenient, sanitary, and enable you to make a lot 
more money from your farm stock. 


Whether you are planning to remodel your old build- 
ings or build new ones, before you spend a dollar on plans, mate- 
rial or equipment be sure to send forour NEW 160 Page Book and 
see the very latest models—see how Jamesway will enable you to 
save a lot of money on material and construction. It makes no dif- 
ference what kind of changes or improvements you are planning in I Bara Equipment. 
anv farm building the NEW 








Irene tay | Atkinsom Wis. 
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Carriers 





Elmira, N. ¥. 


Jamesway Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 











ult 


Po ry Equipment; " F. 


Book will show you the best and most economical way to do it. 
This Free Book also illustrates and describes the complete line of Jamesway 
Equipment — Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking Cups, Litter Carriers, etc., for the 
cow and horse barn. Troughs, Waterers, Pens for hog houses, Feeders, Nests, 
Waterers, Incubators, Poultry House Heaters, Insulation, Brooders and Baby 
Chick equipment for the poultry house. Here again our extensive experience 
in designing and manufacturing enables us to produce BETTER designed, 
MORE practical and longer lasting equipment—the kind that costs less in 
the long run. Mail coupon to office nearest you —learn all about Fa pow | 
complete service. Check on coupon the things you're interested in and you'll 
be agreeably surprised at the helpful information we will give you. The Book 
is FREE — no cost — no obligation. 


James Manufacturing Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send me your New Jamesway Book. 
0 Building 

0 Cow Barn 
Oo Hog Hiouse 
I would also like information on 
for Poultry Liouse 
O Dairy Barn Lquipment 






















For 25 years the James Mfg. Co. have - 
been pioneers in developing methods and 
equipment that help farmers make more 
money from farm animals. Among the 
latest and most important NEW devel- 
opments are 

New Jamesway Hot Galvanized 





2 New Jamesway Cow Comfort 
Stall Partition. 
New Jamesway Insulation 
Board for all farm buildings. 
4 New Jamesway Detachable 
Salt Cups for Cows. 
5 New Jamesway Ventilation for 
all farm buildings. 
6 New Jamesway Heating System 
for Poultry Houses. 
7 New Pointed Arch Poultry 
House—a complete Unit. 
8 New Pointed Arch Farrowing 
House—a Complete Unit. 
9 New Jamesway Tile Silo with 
10 Improvements. 
10 New Jamesway Farm Build- 
ing Tile. 











Mail 













Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You 


JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. 7652 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Elmira, N.Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jamesway Lid., Toronto, Ont., Canada 

I am interested in 
O Remodeling OEquipping O Ventilating 
O Horse Barn 0 Tile Sile 

O Poultry House 0 Building Tile 
O New Heating System 
O) New Pointed Arch Poultry House 
0 Poultry Flock Equipment 





reached such size so that conserving 
of labor is an important factor, milk- 
ing machines will be found to be an 
asset. As the confidence of the pub- 
lic grows in the efficiency of milking 
machines, more men will constantly 
turn to their use for there is little 
question of their efficiency when prop- 
erly managed. 

Many dairymen today need milking 
machines, the same as large farmers 
require gang plows and binders for 
saving labor in other farm work. Man 
power is one of the important costs in 
handling of any type of farming, 
whether it be grain or dairy produc- 
tion. Milking machines have the ca- 
pacity for being one of the most im- 
portant assets which are available 
from the. standpoint of increasing the 
value of man power in dairying. 





Electricity Reduces 
Bacteria 


Experiments indicate that the elec- 


tropure process offers considerable 
possibilities for the electrical purifica- 
tion of milk where the amount han- 


dled and the equipment available per- 
mit its use. By this process the milk 
is first preheated to a temperature 
of about 120 degrees Fahrenheit and is 


then pumped thru the machine 
comparatively thin stream and as it 
passes thru is acted upon by an alter- 
nating electric current of 220 volts. 
The resistance offered by the milk 
produces considerable’ additional heat 
sufficient to .cause a reduction of 
about 99 per cent in the bacterial plate 
count. of the milk without affecting its 
taste or its creaming qualities. Fur- 
ther information on this subject can 
be secured from Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich. 





Dairy Cattle Price 
Outlook 


The price of dairy cattle is not likely 
to remain at the present high level, 
but prices will not go as low as they 
were five years ago, is the opinion of 
L. M. Vaughan, of Cornell University. 

Dairy cattle prices have been run- 
ning in cycles of about fifteen years. 
In the past. fifty years, beginning in 
1880, three high peaks have been 
reached. The first came in 1885, the 
second about 1900, and the third in 
1915. In general, the trend is toward 
higher prices, as each peak has ex- 
ceeded the preceding high mark, and 
the low price between has been higher 
| each time. 


in a | 











with Absorbine. Itis remarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse at the same time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 
Write for horse book 4B free. 

A user writes: "Had one horse with swell- 

ing on both hind legs. One bettle 


Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 


going sound and well.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


































W. F. YOUNG. Inc. 238Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
Vitis lag ‘ A : 
‘})) FEED COB, CORN AND HUSH, - 
4 a The Bloom Ear Co-n Slicer and Cob Crusher 
% e willdoubiethevalue of your eorn by en- 
abling youto feed ALL the ear Crush- 
e es Ear, Husk,Cob of snap- 
ped, dry, wet or frozen fia 
, corn. Best feedfor 4 15 DAYS 
, calves. Folder Free TRIAL --- 
424.3, Bloom Mfg. > LY sizes, hanc 
x Company , or power 50 
y Boz 6&6 < to 250 
ber hour. 


Independence, lowa 








MAKES 


A hard job made easy. Our Rolling 

Tabie and All- Steet trame takes the 
bor out saw- } 

ing. Hundreds of 

fied users say the 

BULLER All-Steel 

Saw Frame is th 










salis- 


e 
bes Made for front 
end of leading tractors, 
aiso four atationary 
sizes. prices on 
Atkins saw blades. Spe- 
cial discount allowed 
where we have no dealer. Write for FREE Catalog. 
BULLER COUPLER CO., Dept. D: Hillsboro, Kansas 
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Visits in the Country 


Hogs in Western Iowa, Plowing Methods Up North 


Separator | 


H 


By Jay Whitson 


trom) 0up 


OW there is a size and 
style of De Laval Separator 
for every need and purse—and 
each one is the best of its kind. 


Y 3 
Y 
Golden Series 


The world’s best. As good as the 
Skimcleaner,run ‘Golden’ Series, 
easier and last lacking only sev- 
longer than any’ eral features, and 
others. Gold and _ sellforless. Black 
black finish. “crinkle” Japan 
Made in seven finish. Made- in 
sizes, 200 to 1350 three sizes, 350 
lbs. capacity; 
hand, belt or 
motor drive. 


Gj 
‘Junior’ Series ‘Europe Series 


A quality line of Another line of 
smallsizesepara- still lower priced 
tors for the one European - made 
to three cow De val ma- 
owner—wonder- chines for the 
ful skimmers. owner of a few 
Made in three cows. Made in 
sizes, 150 to 300 four sizes; 150 to 
bs. capacity. 400 lbs. capacity. 
Royal blue finish. Finished in red. 


SEND COUPON 


The De Laval Sep. Co., Dept. 8449 
New York, 165 coe newastgy A 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Bivd. 

San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
Without obligating myself I would 
like full information on the fol- 
lowing (check which) : 

OGolden Series OJunior Series 
OUtility Series [Europa Series 
I milk......cows. 

a Se ee ee 


i ET 


“Utility Series 


to 750 Ibs. capac- || 
ity; hand, belt || 
or motor drive. | 











The new Morrison, when completed, 
will be the largest and tallest hotel 
in theworld,containing 3,400rooms, 


Chicago’s New 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets. 


Tallest in the world 
Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores and 
railroad stations 


1,844 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


all outside, each with bath, run- 
ning ice water, and Servidor 
which assures perfect privacy. 
FIXED PRICE MEALS 
Club Breakfast . . . . 35c to $1.00 


Business Men’s Luncheon .. . 
Table D’Hote Dinner . .. $1.25 




















OUTHWEST Iowa raises a lot of 

hogs on clean ground, entirely 
away from the old yards and lots. I 
have been inclined to 
think that more farm- 
ers in this portion of 
the state follow the 
McLean system than 
those in any other 
part of Iowa or the 
corn belt. I have based 
this opinion on the 
number of small houses 
and shelters one could 
see from the roads in traveling about. 
Any of a dozen counties in the south 
half of Iowa raises more pigs follow- 
ing the McLean system than does Mc- 
Lean county, Illinois, where the plan 
was worked out. Last April, I trav- 
eled across McLean county and just 
recently I paid it another visit and am 
sure that. lowa beats the home county 
at this method. 

I have been interested in noting the 
changes that clean ground raising is 
helping to bring about in hog raising. 
While these observations are based 
primarily on southwestern lowa con- 


Jay Whitson 


1929 have shown me how rapid the 
shift has been from single pen houses 
to two to six pen houses. Recently 
when on a trip thru the Missouri river 
border counties, I asked every farmer 
I talked with about the use of movable 
houses of different size. Some were 
not using any, of course. Several 
were building shelters out of posts, 
lumber, wire and straw that had to 
be torn down each time they were 
moved. But.I had definite answers on 
movable houses from’ twenty-eight 
men. Eight had been raising hogs on 
clean ground for five years or more. 
One of these had started with two-pen 
houses. He liked that sort and bought 
some of that size last. spring. The 
other seven had begun with single pen 
houses. Ail were replacing and had 
added to their supply of movable hog 
houses within the last two years. 

Of these new houses, all were more 
than single pen houses, running all the 
way from two-pen houses to six pens 
with a space for brooder stove. Seven 
had been raising pigs with movable 
houses for three or four years. They 
all had some single pen houses. All 




















Superphosphate,: finely ground limestone and manure helped build this stack 
of alfalfa hay in Davis county, Iowa. 


tacts, because I have known this area 
longer, this method is an important 
factor everywhere in getting men to 
divide their spring pig crop into two 
droves. Instead of all March or April 
farrow, many are dividing into two 
groups—one early March or even late 
February and the other May or early 
June. 

The April habit of farrowing which 
was all too common in southwestern 
Iowa, is being eliminated on many 
farms. The sows and litters required 
the most care just when field work 
was pressing the hardest. They fre- 
quently took as much care as_ the 
March pigs and were just the right 
size to get most serious contamination 
and disease infection by running about 
the yards before grass time. Clean 
ground raising has proved to many 
that April pigs have all the disad- 
vantages of early pigs and none of the 
advantages of May pigs. It took clean 
ground programs to call this forceful- 
ly to farmers’ attention. 

Clean ground raising has increased 
the percentage of men using creeps or 
separate places to feed the pigs and 
also the use of self-feeders and sane 
and profitable balancing of rations. It 
has also increased the attention given 
to adequate pastures. When the pigs 
lay around the yards and buildings 
most of the time during the summer 
months, it. was easy to forget that the 
pasture might be bare and dry, but 
when the pigs are shut into this same 
pasture it is a forcefuf reminder from 
day to day, if it is furnishing nothing 
but an exercising lot. 

My travels over Iowa and particu- 
larly in western Iowa during 1928 and 


but one wished they had bought larger 
ones. This one man wintered his fall 
pigs in the substantial, creosoted, 
grooved lumber, individual houses, 
banked with straw, and preferred them 
to any other type. Those who had 
used movable hog houses only one or 
two years had bought or built a major- 
ity of houses containing more than 
one pen. 


I visited north-central Iowa the week 
ending September 28. I saw _ hun- 
dreds of fields of grain stubble, with 
or without legume seeding, that was 
being plowed or had been plowed re- 
cently. I have never gotten quite used 
to the north and northwest Iowa plan 
of plowing in “lands” or what we used 
to designate in Pottawattamie county 
as “backing-ups.” 

We always plowed around the field, 
or if its shape or slope was wrong to 
make it in one plowland, we would 
make two or three lands out of it. Of 
course, I understand there are prob- 
ably advantages to plowing in strips 
four to eight. rods wide in extremely 
level fields. But this strip plowing is 
followed on much sloping and gently 
rolling land. I believe it due to cus- 
tom borrowed from level land farmers. 
In general, strip plowing is followed in 
the north half of Iowa on all but the 
distinctly rolling and hilly lands. 

I was interested in getting observa- 
tions on the effects of growing leg: 
umes and the effect on pull in plowing. 
In Wright county, I talked with a man 
plowing sweet clover that had been 
seeded in the spring of 1928. He said 
it did not work his tractor as hard as 
some oats stubble plowing he had done 











shows profits farm 
folks make 


Torgerson, Albert Lea, Minn., makes $4.15 
cwt. over production costs on hogs; every 
dollar spent on dairy herd returns $2.15. 
Fravel, Mount Vernon, O., makes $5,000 
annually on 204 acres. Sellars, Lathrop, 
Mo., $3,936.98 profit on 500 hogs. Back- 
haus, Manly, Ia., gets 90 bushels per acre 
oat crop. How do they do it? 


Valuable Book on 
FARM PLANNING 


—tells all about these and many other 
stories of farm successes, covering 16 states. 
Describes their farm plans, covers crop 
rotation; shows how legumes are used; 
how they build up soil fertility; how they 
gain financial independence and excellent 
reputations on average farms just like yours. 

This 32 page book is crowded full of 
money making ideas. Not an advertising 
book on RED BRAND FENCE “Galvan- 
nealed’’ Copper- Bearing — but a book on 
Farm Plans that bring Farm Profits. Will 
be mailed to you, without cost, postage 
paid. Write for it today. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3855 Industrial St. - Peoria, 








HAMMER 
MILL 


By the makers of 
FORDS 
MILKERS 


and up 


20% Saving 
on Feed 

Grinds grain,hay,fod- 
der or roughage to any 
fineness wanted; 
operated by all 
farm-sizetrac- | ge 
tors. Latest ime 
proved construc- 
tion. Made of heavy ~* Q 
14" boiler plate. Double row == 
Timken Bearings eachside. Rockwood 
pulleys, chrome nickel steel! hammers. Dust- 
proof. Will last years without repairs. Low in 
price, but highin quality. 

Send for FREE circular HS 


YERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
HICA\ 


M 
213 N. Despiaines St. c co 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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earlier in the week on a field that had 
been regularly in corn and oats for a 
generation without legumes. A dozen 
told me that plowing ground that had 
grown a good legume crop two or three 
years before was noticeably easier 
than on land given over to straight 
grain farming. 

Fall plowing of first year sweet clo- 


yer is Widely practiced in this area. If 
the growth has been good, cutting off 
the roots makes this job heavier than 


ordinary stubble plowing. Some are 
seriously worried about spring growth 
of fall plowed sweet clover. Four men 
in as many counties told me that plow- 
ing as shallow as will do a good job 
and turning it completely over and un- 
der had proved to reduce the amount 
of trouble with spring growth. The 
test at Ames last year, also gave this 
result. I was glad to find farmers who 
had not known of the Ames test re- 
porting the same experience. 





That a lot of the rather unpromis- 
ing soil of the rougher farms of south- 
ern lowa can grow good alfalfa was 
forcefully impressed upon me the first 
week in September when I visited ten 
fields entered in the alfalfa growing 
contest in Davis county. Of course, 
you have to give the alfalfa a fighting 
chance or you don’t get by. And giv- 
ing it this chance involves more than 
good physical preparation of a seed 
bed. In Davis county it seems that it 
really calls for more than merely lim- 
ing the ground. 

A finely ground, high-grade lime- 
stone applied at least a few months 
before, plus either superphosphate or 
a coating of manure, is really neces- 
sary in addition to the good seed and 
seed bed. Of course, if the soil is con- 
siderably above the average in fertil- 
ity, lime alone will probably do the 
trick. But manure or superphosphate 
certainly pays and on a lot of southern 
Iowa farms both would be a profitable 
investment. The picture shows a stack 
of alfalfa of the third cutting on the 
farm of J. C. Davis. This field won 
first place in the contest. It was seed- 
ed during the summer of 1928, put in 
with a drill. Superphosphate was ap- 
plied to only part of the field. While 
all the alfalfa was vigorous and a good 
stand, that where superphosphate was 
used made enough more hay the first 
cutting to pay for the superphosphate. 





The change that has taken place 
during the last few years in the means 
of fighting pocket gophers in western 
Iowa is interesting. When I was a boy, 
trapping was the s{cndard method of 
combating this pest in Pottawattamie 
county and I presume this was just as 
true in the rest of Iowa. Some boys 
and men became especially effective 
and proficient at it and a few years 
ago I knew of several men in the al- 
falfa and sweet clover belt of western 
lowa who worked at the job regularly. 
Usually they got the county bounty of 
1) cents plus another of 5 to 10 cents 
from the Jand owner or operator. In 
addition to these specialists a lot of 
boys and not infrequently old men 
made some little money on ridding al- 
falfa fields, pastures and orchards of 
these pests. 

Recently I traveled thru a majority 
of the “alfalfa belt’ counties of west- 
ern Iowa. The moisture and soil con- 
ditions were right and I saw lots of 
fresh mounds. I also saw thirteen or 
fourteen men and boys busy fighting 
them. Only three of the group were 
trapping. The rest were using poison 
bait. I knew that father and my broth- 
er, Theodore, had given up the trap- 
Ping idea on “Hillside Farm” several 
years ago in favor of a commercially 
Prepared gopher poison, but I did not 
Tealize this practice had become so 
general. Of the ten or eleven I saw 
using poison, I visited with seven— 
the others I merely watched poke a 
hole into the run, drop poison bait 
and tramp the hole shut. Two were 
using home prepared bait of carrots 
Pius powdered strychnine. The others 
Were using a commercially prepared 
All reported poisoning 


more effective and using much less 
time than the trapping method. All 
believed poisoning during the fall 
months, up till the ground froze was 
more effective than in the spring. 





Summer seeding of alfalfa is a com- 
mon practice. It has distinct advan- 
tages under some conditions. But it 
has always faced the possible serious 
disadvantages of making little growth 
and going into the winter with too lit- 
tle top growth and hence blowing bare 
of snow. During the past few weeks, 
I have seen fields of August alfalfa 
seedings in the counties of Harrison, 
Mills, Poweshiek, Audubon, Hamilton 
and Story that had oats seeded with 
the alfalfa. In each case the alfalfa 
had been put in with a drill, and the 
four owners I talked with said two or 
three pecks of oats had been used per 
acre. The oats were eight to ten inches 
high when I saw the fields, at differ- 
ent dates in September. The growth 
of the alfalfa was not in the least hin- 
dered, as near as I could judge, and 
certainly there will be enough growth 
to give the alfalfa some protection 
both directly and by catching snow. 
It appealed to me as a worth-while 
method. 





On September 30 and October 1, I at- 
tended the meeting of the American 


Society of Farm Managers at Bloom- | 


ington, Ill! Between sessions and at 
meals I overheard much talk about 
baseball and championship games. I 
naturally assumed that since most of 
the men were from Illinois, they were 
enthusiastic Cub rooters in the world 
series. Finally I remarked that they 
might as well quit talking as Connie 
Mack’s gang was going to clean up 
the series. Then I discovered my se- 
rious error. It wasn’t professional 
baseball that was being discussed, but 
rather the Illinois Farm Bureau league 
teams. And if the tales I heard were 
not grossly exaggerated, there isn’t 
much more excitement over a world 
series victory in a city than is dis- 
played in the county that wins a game 
in the last series for the Illinois Farm 
Bureau league championship. 





The “Illini’ soybean which was de- 
veloped by the Illinois experiment sta- 
tion apparently is by far the best soy- 
bean for central Illinois. At the farm 
managers’ meeting at Bloomington, 
practically all the men managing a 
large number of farms for others in 
central Illinois were present. I ques- 
tioned ten or twelve men about soy- 
bean varieties. All agreed that there 
was only one variety as far as they 
were concerned, and they were each 
speaking of yields on several hundred 
acres. Each had tried others but 
found Illini the best. 

The University of Illinois has re- 
cently released the figures covering 
four years’ work on fertile soil. The 
Illini yielded 42.1 bushels, Dunfield 36, 
and Manchu 32.9. On poorer soil Illi- 
ni yielded 31.6, Elton 30.5, Dunfield 
30.4, Wea 29.4, Manchu 29.1. 

Since central Illinois is as far south 
as the Iowa-Missouri line, it is proba- 
ble that the Illini soybean can not be 
grown very far north in Iowa. I would 
like to see some of the growers of 
soys in the southern two tiers of Iowa 
counties give it a trial. 

I have talked to fifty or more Illinois 
men in the last year who have had sev- 
eral years’ experience growing soy- 
beans. They all have reported the 
same experience. Soys, no matter how 
carefully inoculated with soil or com- 
mercial culture, do not yield as high 
a crop of seed the first time grown on 
a field as in subsequent crops. The 
first crop of hay may be as heavy as 
the second or third, but one can nor- 
mally expect the seed yield to be 25 to 
50 per cent better after the first crop. 
Four Iowa soybean growers have told 
me of similar gains in yields. Soys 
have been grown as a seed crop in 
such limited quantities that few have 
grown them on the same field a sec- 
ond or third time. 
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Eight 
Reasons 





for Using 
Concrete 
Block 
and Tile 


Repair-free 





When planning your new farm build- 
ing, remember Concrete Block and 
Concrete Building Tile. They are: 


Attractive—Permanent—Fire-safe 
Clean and Sanitary 
Ratproof—Rustproof—Stormproof 


True to size and shape 
Moderate in cost 


Free Booklet Explains 
Construction 
Concrete Block and Tile lay up easily and 
rapidly, saving much time in construction. 


“Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings” 
tells more. Your copy is free. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
A national organization to improve and 


uses of concrete 
Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Concrete for Permanence 




















“The time saved by 
Ney helps a lot” 


640 acres to farm. A dairy 
herd totake care of! Enough 
to keep any man jumping. 
That is why Phillip D. 
Johnson of Mead, Nebraska 
is so strong for the time- 
saving features of Ney Dairy 
Barn Equipment. 


*Twelve men— including Mr. 
Johnson— give you the bene- 
fit of their experience on 
dairy barn equipment in an 
interesting booklet called 
“Cow Comfort.’’ That 
free booklet will help you 
in equipping your barn. Just 
sign the coupon. 


If you check the coupon, 
we will also send a copy of 
our big catalog, filled with 
facts you should have. Know 
about the famous fifty-year 
old Ney line that includes 
everything in dairy barn equipment and 
haying tools. 

THE NEY MANUFACTURING Co. 

ESTABLISHED 1879 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. : 

















Plant: Canton, Ohio 








THE NEY MBG. CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Please send me without charge, a 
copy of ‘Cow Comfort.” 


| eee ) Check here if you want 
copy of catalog No. 250 
DUO anes sens rence eens eserrsemneeenesnennnngermmaceenenens 


Street or R. F. D. -.- 
City. State 
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FEED GRINDERS 


Cut 
Feeding 
Costs! # 


Users of STOVER 
Feed Grinders cut 
the cost of produc- 
ing cattle feed to 
the lowest possible 
figure. Here’s a 
mill for grinding dry ear corn, shelled corn or 
small  aaoe to satisfactory fineness and a 3 to6 
bushels per hour per H. P. capacity. Cast iron 
breaker case, agitator in hopper, one-piece cob 
breaker and unique device for taking up end 
thrust. A tremendous value at a low price. 
Mail Coupon Below for 
FREE Literature TODAY - 
STOVER MFG. & ENGINE COMPANY 
Also makers - Windmills, Sean, Fone Jacke, 

12 Lake Street Freeport, Illinois 
= em wee — (oe ee om om on 
STOVER MFG. & ENGINE COMPANY 
12 Lake Street, Freeport, Illinois 


Without obhgation, please send me literature 
on your line of STOVER Feed Grinders. 
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DURO EAR TAGS 


For Sheep, Cattle and Hogs 
The only tag that punches a clean, round hole 
in the ear and rivets the tag permanently in one 
wick squeeze of the pliers. Fully guaranteed. 

Name and numbers stand out clearly. 

Send teday for free samples. full descr»ption and prices. 
Id by supply dealers of direce 


Dept. ¢ Denver, Cole. 











= 
Fence Prices Smashed! 
Astonishingly new low freight paid 
ote Save prices on 3 styles. Ful! ceoee oh 
00" iA eavy galvanizing. Barb Wire, Posts. 
30 days’ trial. $20,000 Bond Guarantee. 














+? interlocking Fence Co., Box 726 Morton, ii. 
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Let This Man Solve Your 


Roofing Problem 


Here is a safe, easy way to buy roof- 
ing. Right in your vicinity is a reli- 
able business man who has been given 
the exclusive Double-Drain Fran- 
chise. He is a roofing expert — and 
without obligation will gladly give 
you the benefit of his experience. 
He will demonstrate the patented 
Double-Drain feature that makes laps 
water-proof and eliminates seepage. 
He will tell you why Double-Drain 
Roofing is wind, hail and lightning 
proof—and good for a lifetime of 
service. See the nearest Double- 
Drain Dealer today —or mail the 
coupon for complete information. 


Cee 0) = 


DOUBLE: DRAIN 


Patented 


FLAT AND CORRUGATED ROOFING 


CECO STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois 
Without obligation, please send me complete information about Double- 
Drain Roofing. I am interested in roofing the following types of buildings: 
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yy ; om every saddle or harness. Buy deat 


Send for tree catalog—meler to consumer. 


\ from the factory. No middieman's profi 
{ \ Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


FRED MUELLER 


The 
SADDLE & HARNESS Ca 
Y Bidg. Oenver. Core 





When writing advertisers, 
mention this paper. 


please 





Make Money? 3°21 is "2lcsble. Saw 15 to 
- Does more 
than 10 men. Otta’ yi 2 ate map 


; wa or boy. 
Falls trees —esws limbs. -hp. for oth 
work. 30 DAYS TRIAL. m 4 Sheen ‘Shipped 
ctor nearest of ich 


from factory or o! bran: e 
OTTAWA MFG. CO.. 2161 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 














The Elevator 
Double- 
Armored 

Against Rust 

and Decay 


We also make 
Sandwich Inside 
Elevators 


Run to fullcapacity with a good 

OH.P. engine or small tractor. 
Comes complete with long 
Main Feeder, Tilting Wagon 
Box Elevator, Swivel Cob 
Stacker and Suction Fan, Drags 
of " length. Shells corn 
clean from the cob, cleans the 


We also build man 








Sandwich Galvanized 
\ Steel Elevator 


New Steel Corn Sheller 


Sandwich No. 10 Cylinder Type 


Co All 
scgper oy 


er Bearings 


Better Quality 
... LongerLife 


At No Extra 
Cost 


Capacity 175 to 250 
Bushels Per Hour 


, For 
Individual 
and Custom 
Shelling 





shelled corn perfectly. The price is attractive. See your dealer or write us 
at the Factory or Branch House. 


other sizes of Cylinder and Spring Shellers, Grain 
Elevators, Gasoline Engines, etc. Write today for pe » 
our Farm Elevators and Corn Shellers. 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., Sandwich, Ill. 


Branches: 


Council Bluffs, lowa; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Kansas City, Mo.; Sioux Falls, $. D. 
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ENGINEERING 


Don’t Use Too Light 
a Load 

Some tractor owners make the mis- 
take of putting too heavy a load on a 
new tractor before it has been suffi- 
ciently worked in to do its work most 
efficiently, and the heavy load may 
cause overheating and cutting or scor- 
ing. On the other hand, many owners 
lose efficiency in power farming by 
underloading their tractors. A very 
considerable proportion of the heat- 
ing value of the fuel burned cannot 
be put to useful work, but is used up 
heat loss in the exhaust, heat loss 
thru the cooling system, loss in fric- 
tion in the engine and gears, loss in 
ground resistance, and in operating the 
fan and magneto. This total waste, 
while not constant from full load to 
no load, does not decrease at all in 
proportion to the decrease in load. 
Hence to secure anything like maxi- 
mum efficiency, a tractor should be 
loaded so as to give its engine at 
least three-fourths of its rated load. 

If the tractor is capable of pulling 
three plows and only two are used, 
the owner is losing a considerable 
part of the efficiency of his outfit 
and also of his own labor. With three 
bottoms he could plow nearly 50 per 
cent more acres per day than with 
two bottoms at a smaller fuel and oil 
cost per acre; and at practically no 
additional cost for labor and for 
overhead on his tractor and plow. 





What Paint for Metal 
Roofs? 


It is important at this time that gal- 
vanized steel and other metal roofing 
be properly painted, tho an inquiry 
among sheet steel manufacturers 
shows that roofing experts do not al- 
ways agree on what is the best meth- 
od. In general manufacturers recom- 
mend that galvanized roofing or siding 
be allowed to weather from three to 
five months before it is painted, as by 
that time the surface will be in condi- 
tion to receive and hold the paint; 
while tin and black roofing or siding 
should be painted immediately after 
it is erected. In either case the sur- 
face should be thoroly dry and free 
from loose dirt or dust of any sort. 
If it has -a coat of dust on it, then it 
should be swept or rubbed with a rag 
to get it clean. For galvanized roof- 
ing the first coat should be rather 
poor in linseed oil. To make it this 
way, add more dry color, such as good 
bright red iron oxide. The regular 
paint should then be applied after the 
first coat has dried. If a good paint 
is used, these two coats should last for 
five years without any further atten- 
tion, and then they should be painted 
again with one good additional coat 
and one more such good coat should 
be given approximately every five 
years. 

For many years the standard prac- 
tice has been to use linseed oil and 
iron oxide or Venetian red for the 
cheaper grade of painting; while for 


—— 








better work, the priming coat was of 
red lead and linseed oil, followed by 
any desired color of lead and oil. 

A few, however, recommend the ap- 
plication of a good asphalt paint in 
preference to iron oxide and oil, and 
this recommendation is borne out by 
many roofing contractors. One of 
these is a roofing contractor at Cold- 
water, Mich., who does a large roof:- 
ing business running into hundreds df 
squares each season. His advice is 
never to paint a galvanized roof until 
it begins to show slight signs of rust. 
He recommends nothing but pure as- 
phalt paint and states that any kind 
of tar paint will corrode the sheet 
steel. 

Another report comes from a roof: 
ing firm at Fremont, Ind., which also 
does a large business in steel roofing. 
They recommend to use nothing but 
pure asphalt paint, painting to be 
done after the first rust appears. 
These men have jobs painted with as- 
phalt paint which are still good after 
ten years, and they guarantee their 
standing seam steel roofs when so 
painted. 





Have You a Limestone 
Quarry? 


We are frequently asked as to the 
practicability of crushing limestone on 
the farm, either the owner alone or 4 
number of neighbors in cooperation. 
Many farms have available large sup- 
plies of good limestone, and under fa- 
vorable conditions can turn out a good 
quality of crushed limestone at prices 
comparing favorably with that shipped 
in from commercial quarries. It is 
hard even to estimate the cost per ton 
of home crushed limestone, since it 
depends to so large an extent on the 
cost of labor and explosives in getting 
out the rock and getting it to the 
crusher, and on the amount which can 
be crushed per season, as this vitally 
affects the overhead cost. Generally, 
your county agricultural adviser or 
the soils department at the state agri- 
cultural college can furnish definite 
information. 





Does It Pay to Mix Ker- 
osene With Gasoliner 


Asubscriber asks as to the advis- 
ability of mixing kerosene with gaso- 
line for use with cars and gas engines. 
A certain percentage of kerosene can 
be used with gasoline in a car; de 
pending on the’ weather, the condition 
of the engine, the kind of driving, 
and so on. But it distinctly doesn't 
pay to fool with it. The low test gaso- 
line now sold has plenty of the lower 
gravity material in it and doesn't 
need any more. Adding more kero- 
sene will simply make harder starting 
more carbon and valve troubles, more 
fuel past the rings to dilute the lubri- 
cating oil, and so on. Any small sav- 
ing you might make in the fuel used 
will be more than balanced by the ex- 
tra lubricating oil required and more 
repair bills. 
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How Far Can Batteries 
Be Charged? 


The question often comes up, espe- 
cially with home charging of the radio 
pattery, as to how far the generator 
can be placed from the storage battery. 
This is entirely a question of the volt- 
age used, the amount of current Te 
quired, and the amount one is willing 
to spend for copper wire between gen- 
erator and battery. 

Ordinarily, we figure that the volt- 
age drop from generator to battery 
should not be over two per cent. Now 
the generator voltage is always some- 
what higher than the standard voltage 
of the set, since the finishing charge 
on a lead-sulphuric acid cell requires 
a full 2.5 volts. Hence, 2 per cent on 
140 (110) volts is 2.8 volts, on 40 (32) 
volts is .8 of a volt, and on 7.5 (6) 
yolts is .15 of a volt, and the drop 
chould not exceed these amounts. Also, 
the volts’ drop over a wire is found by 
multiplying the ohms resistance of the 
wire by the amperes of current flow- 
ing in it. 

Then, assuming 15 amperes as the 
charging current for a 110-volt bat- 
tery, it can be charged over a No. 10 
copper wire for a distance of 183 feet. 
With a 10-ampere charging current on 
a 6-volt battery, however, it can not be 
satisfactorily charged over a No. 10 
copper wire farther than 15 feet; but 
with a heavy No. 3 copper wire, it can 
be charged at the same rate for a dis- 
tance of 75 feet. A 32-volt plant with 
a charging rate of 25 amperes can not 
safely be charged over a No. 10 wire 
farther than 31 feet, but over a No. 3 
wire for a distance of about 160 feet. 
Other charging rates will be in pro- 
portion. 


Charge for Use of 
Tractor 


To the many subscribers who have 
asked about estimating a fair charge 
for a medium sized two-three plow 
tractor. I would say that the overhead 
cost (interest on the investment, de- 
preciation, repairs and upkeep, shelter, 
insurance, taxes, ete.) is the most im- 
portant factor of the cost and the one 
that is the most difficult to estimate. 
Every operator can tell pretty closely 
the cost of oil and grease and of fuel 
under different kinds of work, and has 
a pretty definite idea of what his labor 
is worth: but he has only a hazy idea 
of how to figure out the larger over- 
head costs. 

The best authority on the life and 
of farm machines is the Iowa Bul- 
letin No. 260, “Life, Service and Cost 
of Service of Farm Machinery,” which 
can be secured free from the Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. According to this 
bulletin, the average life of a modern 
farm tractor is eight years, the aver- 
use is 35 days per year, and the 
ennual overhead cost amounts to 20.8 
per cent per year of the first cost. As- 
suming an average value of $900 deliv- 





cost 


age 


ered, this would amount to $187.20 per 
year, or $5.35 per day of service, or 60 
cents per hour of actual work. This 
covers overhead only, and does not in- 


clude oil, grease, fuel, or operator. If 
desired to estimate the tractor 
rhead per acre plowed, disked or 
combined, per 100 bushels threshed or 
combined, per ton of hay or straw 
baled, per cord of wood sawed, or per 
ther unit of work done, it is a very 
“imple matter to do this by dividing 
the daily overhead by the average acres 
other units accomplished per day 
under the given working conditions. 

_To this $5.35 overhead cost per day 
“hould be added about $1.10 per day 

° cover oil and grease, and around $3 

day to cover gasoline and kerosene 
‘sed for fuel. This makes a total of 
*"45 per day for overhead, oil and 
frease, and fuel, or about $1.05 per 
“our of actual work. 

Opinion differs in different localities 
@S to what a tractor operator is en- 
titled to per day. Some farmers figure 
their time worth around 25 cents per 
hour, while others may place it as 


HVE 





high as $1 or more per hour. If one 
hires a small town carpenter to work 
on a house or barn, usually he must 
pay at least 65 cents per hour; while 
prices for plumbers and tin-smiths will 
ordinarily run considerably higher. 
Around large cities where union labor 
has control, prices will be considerably 
higher than those mentioned. While 
these are more or less (often less) 
skilled labor, requiring considerable 
outlay in tools and with a rather short 
working year, still it would seem that 
a good practical tractor operator ought 
to be worth as much as the average 
carpenter, and $5 per day with noon 
meal should be the minimum wage to 
be considered and $6.50 per day would 
be a fair wage to both parties. How- 
ever, this is a matter which should be 
agreed upon in advance, so as to avoid 
any chance of misunderstanding. Add- 
ing $6.50 per day to the $9.45 per day 
for overhead, oil and grease, and fuel 
makes a total of $15.95 per day for the 
use of a medium sized tractor, or $1.75 
per hour of actual work. 





Care of Electric Cords 


The purchaser of an electric iron, 
toaster, percolator or other appliance 
usually receives with it careful direc- 
tions for its use, but many users are 
unaware that the electric cord which 
carries the current to the appliance re- 
quires a certain amount of care as 
well. 

The following suggestions are recom- 
mended to maintain the efficiency and 
prolong the life of electric cords: 

Never pull a plug out of an electric 
appliance by the cord. Grasp the plug 
itself and pull it straight out without 
jerking. 

When plugging in an appliance, do 
not turn on the current wntil the con- 
nection has been made, and turn off 
the current before removing the plug. 

When not in use, electric cords 
should be coiled in loose loops and kept 
where nothing will be jammed against 
them., 

Do not use worn cords, for exposed 
wires may mean a shock to the user 
and a short circuit. If a worn cord 
must be used, wrap it carefully with 
thread, preferably silk, or adhesive 
tape. This is only an emergency re- 
pair, and the cord should be replaced. 

Avoid dropping plugs on the floor, 
as chipping and cracking may cause a 
short circuit. 

Keep electric cords dry. Damp cords 
wear faster and are liable to cause a 
short circuit. Never attach a plug 
with damp hands, as moisture at the 
point of contact may cause a serious 
shock. 





Arkansas Fence Posts 
Tests 


Experimental work being carried on 
by the agricultural experiment station 
at Fayetteville, Arkansas, shows that 
after five years galvanized steel posts 
showed no perceptible deterioration, 
while painted black metal posts 
showed considerable rusting and some 
pitting below ground. Pressure-treated 
pine posts showed no decay. Butt- 
treated unseasoned oak posts appar- 
ently were not improved by the treat- 
ment, as 62 per cent were unfit for use 
after four years. Seasoned oak posts 
given a twenty-four-hour butt treaf® 
ment in hot and cold bath creosote 
failed 3.1 per cent at five years, 16.8 
per cent at six years and 28 per cent 
at seven years. Apparently, it is a 


waste of time and creosote to treat un-- 


seasoned posts. The tests also indi- 
cated that the open tank creosote treat- 
ment was quite effective in keeping 
down termite action, tho not nearly so 
efficient as the pressure treatment. 





In the western cattle raising country 
the tendency is toward smaller farms 
and ranches, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Ranching now calls for more farming 
and hay making than ever before. 





, “y 4 
J me,’ 
Amazing Gains 
with this proved 
MINERAL MEDICINE 


See How Thousands of Hog Raisers 
Build Profits With This Wonderful 


14-Ingredient Remedy! 

Give WALNUT GROVE a trial! See how quickly it irons out 
your hog troubles! See how those poor-doers come to time in a 
hurry! You'll agree, like thousands of others, that WALNUT 
GROVE is the greatest hog conditioner, worm expeller, 


disease preventive, and growing ration you ever saw! G 


Ny 


Farmers in the Corn Belt say they wouldn’t 
dare raise hogs without it. Has twice 
the usual ingredients! Not 4 













—not 7—but 14! Think 
f it! FO 
TEEN! 14 INGREDIENT 


. INS = —s “MEDICATED” MINERALS 


“HOG REMEDY 


Not just a mineral—not just a medicine—but a com- 

. bination of both! The minerals build big sturdy ene 
and strong frames. The medicines purify the digestive 
tract, expel the worms, sweeten the stomach, and make 
em eat and drink! For over 9 years thousands of hog 

raisers have proved that this scientific combination 
sure makes the bigs grow and gets the big profits! 
Give WALNUT GROVE a trial on your hogs! See 
how the minerals and medi- 
cines keep them at top 
condition! 


with soft feed, or in dry form. 


Users say 
does all the work we claim for 
more too! Our company stands back 
every sale! 


WALNUT GROVE PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. A-2, Atlantic, Ia. 


FREE trial package and booklet 


Please send me the FRE 
GROVE Hog Remedy. 


on WALNUT 


FREE Sample 
and Valuable Booklet 


Fill out the coupon and mail it at POM Ke ceacedenas ccdaeedan ce ta cnaee cae 
once! When you get the sample, mix 
it with the regular feed and see how 
the pigs go for it! The booklet tells ss Ove Wd ewtadeasdanaenewesicds ee 
how the 14 ingredients stop the losses 
and build pork! See the low prices. 
Costs little to feed WALNUT GROVE! | ee AD oe State 


When writing to advertisers, please mention this paper. 





FREE SAMPLE 


Easy To Use — Sure Does the Work 


Feed from self-feeders, with slop, mixed 
Hogs will 
eat it when too sick to eat regular feed! 
WALNUT GROVE positively 
it—and 


of 





Suppose you couldn't 
ust your druggist! 


T A TIME of pain, sickness or distress 
you go to your druggist for relief or for a pre- 
scription and, whatever you get, you use it with com- 


plete confidence, absolutely without hesitancy. 


But, suppose you couldn’t trust your druggist 
suppose you could not be sure of the purity and relia- 
bility of such purchases! Unpleasant to imagine, yes, 


and the reality would be decidedly more unpleasant. 


Your druggist fulfills a responsibility in your com- 
He 


spent years in training for the professional service 


munity which is not always fully appreciated. 
which is too often taken for granted. And, he cannot 
depend upon this service alone. It is the various and 
sundry items of merchandise on display in his store 
which keep available the professional service you so 


often find so helpful. 


You can depend on the merchandise your druggist 
sells. For many of your needs, you can take him 
into your confidence just as you do when you need 
a prescription or a remedy. And, when you buy at 
your drug store, you get full value for your money, 
besides keeping available the professional service 


you use with such complete confidence. 





An advertisement sponsored by the Iowa Druggists Ass'n 
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HE LED IN THE BATTLE FOR THE FARM 


urged by Tama Jim Wilson, W. A. 
Henry and others, to complete his col- 
lege course, which he did in a year. 
During the time he was a student, he 
took a course in bacteriology with me, 
He was a fine student. After the com- 
pletion of his course, he was elected 
to the chair of assistant professor of 
agriculture in dairying, a position he 
filled creditably.... 

“Secretary Wallace had to fight to 
retain the forest service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Men with selfish 
interests, among them Secretary Fall, 
wanted to control the forest resources 
of the country. Mr. Wallace made it 
clear that such a program was not for 
the best interests of the country. He 
threatened to resign if such a policy 
was carried out. The memorable trip 
made by President Harding’s party to 
Alaska was to study the problem. Pres- 
ident Harding became a convert to Sec- 
retary Wallace’s idea on conservation, 
and in an address the president made 
in Seattle shortly before his death, gave 
his unqualifed support to the view of 
the secretary of agriculture; that these 
forests must be preserved so that fu- 
ture generations might get the benefit 
of this great natural resource; that 
these national forests are efficiently 
managed by the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and that they should remain there 
rather than in the Department of the 
Interior, and be exploited there, to ruin 
and destroy one of the great heritages 
of this country.” 


Work With Farm Groups 


A. Sykes, of Ida Grove, for years 
president of the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association, later president of 
the Chicago Producers, always active 
in farm organization affairs, told of 
Wallace’s work with farm groups and 
then went on to tell of his last cam- 
paign for the principle of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. Mr. Sykes said: 

“Mr. Wallace’s firm belief in farm 
organizations and the benefits which 
could be derived thru cooperation was 
responsible for the many sacrifices he 
was willing to make both of time and 
money in serving the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association for so many 
years. During those years, his aim was 
to correct maladjustment in railroad 
freight rates, which were so adversely 
affeeting the farmer, and to secure 
legislation, both state and federal, that 
would give the farmer a square deal 
along with other interests. 

“7 remember distinetly how his firm 
stand in favor of cooperative market- 
ing cf livestock, in 1905 and 1906, and 
the backing of the cooperative organ- 
ization which he assisted in forming, 
had incurred the displeasure of a pow- 
erful group of organized commission 
men, to the extent that they withdrew 
all their advertising from Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Yet this substantial money 
loss did not swerve him from his posi- 
tion, because he was fighting for a 
principle. And that principle he placed 
far above financial gain. The splendid 
fight Henry C. Wallace made for three 
years to secure the passage of a bill 
to create a commerce counsel for Iowa 
is a matter of history. Had it not 
been for his courage and untiring ef- 
fort in continuing the fight year after 
year, Iowa today would be without 
such an officer. 


Fight for McNary-Haugen 


“While speaking of Mr. Wallace’s 
valuable work im connection with farm 
organizations, I can not refrain from 
referring to the splendid fight he made 
almost single-handed, so far as his of- 
ficial family was concerned, for the 
first McNary-Haugen bill, while he was 
secretary of agriculture. As is well 
known, the president and most of the 
other members of the cabinet were eith- 
er openly opposed to the bill or indif- 
ferent toward it, so it remained for 
Secretary Wallace to stand in the gap 


(Continued From Page Ten) 


and take the thrusts and derision from 
those opposed to the bill and keep up 
the fight for what he felt was a means 
of relieving a depressed agricultural 
condition and of bringing equality to 
agriculture. 

“During the winter and spring of 
1923, when the first McNary-Haugen 
bill was being considered by congress, 
I, with a number of farm organization 
leaders, spent most of my time in 
Washington in support of the measure, 
In this way, I had a splendid opportu- 
nity to see H. C. Wallace under fire 
and to observe his manly courage and 
staying powers in a fight thet seemed 
almost hopeless. ... The record of that 
contest has been written on the pages 
of our history with indelible ink and 
the name of H. C. Wallace is so inter- 
woven with this first real fight to 
bring equality to agriculture that it 
will be handed down to future farm 
boys and girls as the first man who 
was willing to take up the fight for 
the farmer in a real, definite way, and 
if necessary to sacrifice his very life 
for the cause of agriculture. I remem- 
ber meeting Mr. Wallace the next 


essential to enable agriculture to hold 
its own in a highly specialized indus- 
trial era; that the government itself 
must help create the machinery to lift 
agriculture out of its old-time atmos 
phere of pure individualism. 

“Henry C. Wallace was a great citi- 
zen as well as a powerful editorial 
leader. From a long. and intimate ac- 
quaintance, I can testify to his vital 
share in all important movements in 
the city which was his home, his splen- 
did service during the war, his labors 
for youth everywhere, his generous 
contributions to all efforts involving 
the higher life of the city and state.... 
These labors were a part of his lifetime 
Christian interest in the youth of the 
nation. ... Youth, whether in country 
or town, was near to his hgart.” 

The evening program of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association, on the 
same day, was devoted to a discussion 
of future policies for agriculture, with 
particular reference to Secretary Wal- 
lace’s contribution to the creation of 
a sound national farm policy. Here 
Doctor Taylor, telling of the work of 
the department and of the secretary’s 











, of South Dakota State College, speaking at the 


morning after this bill was defeated 
in the house of representatéves, and he 
said: ‘Sykes, we must not get discour- 
aged. The fight has just begun. Re- 
member, this is the first real fight that 
has ever been made down here for ag- 
ricultural equality, and we must pre- 
pare to fight it thru to a finish.’ ” 
James B. Weaver, of Des Moines, 
himself the son of a great agrarian 
leader, General J. B. Weaver, paid the 
closing tribute. He spoke of Wallace’s 
work as an citizen, as a 
formulator of public policy. He said: 
“Henry C. Wallace had been raised 
under a man who believed that agri- 
culture was not just another trade; 
that it held in solution, so to speak, 
human issues of immeasurable import 
—the future of millions of rural homes 
and schools, the steadying influence of 
a contented rural population, the pres- 
ervation of the soil itself, a counter- 
balance to an over-industrialized civil- 
ization. He saw that, unless adequate- 
ly organized, financed and protected, 
agriculture, with all. the possibilities 
which he dreamed for it, would be 
ground to powder beneath the wheels 
of an urban industrialized machine. 
“He did more than any other man in 
the organization of public opinion in 
America back of the doctrine, since 
crystallized in legislation, that in its 
relation to agriculture, government 
must go much farther than technical 
research and the dissemination of in- 
formation; that it. must itself partici- 
pate in the far-reaching organization 


editor, as a 


dedication. 


future plans, closed with a challenge 
for some one to do for Iowa and the 
corn belt what Henry C. Wallace hoped 
to be able to do. Doctor Taylor said: 

“Wallace desired that the men of his 
economic bureau see, understand and 
sympathize with the farmer who faces 
the complex economie forces which de- 
termine what he should do in preduc- 
ing and marketing products, and which 
facts determine what his attitude 
should be on questions of land utiliza- 
tion, credit the tariff, taxa- 
tion and many other economic ques- 
tions. 

“The view had developed that all 
workers supported by state or federal 
funds must look ever to the welfare of 
the nation as a whole without regard 
to class interest. To this view, Wallace 
mede no objection; but, unfortunately, 
it had become the practice to interpret 
‘nation as a whole,’ not as the whole 
nation but the elements that dominate 
our political life. To some, ‘national 
welfare,’ as it relates to the economics 
of agriculture, pointed to ‘cheap food 
and raw materials,’ with little or no 
regard for the welfare of the farmer. 
The thing that Wallace insisted upon 
was that the welfare of the farm fam- 
ily be given full consideration along 
with the questions of farm and mar- 
keting efficiency. This resulted in a 
statement of policy as follows: ‘Agri- 
culture should provide an abundant 
supply of food and raw material for 
the nation, at prices as low as is con- 
sistent with a living standard for farm 


systems, 


people equal to that of people engageq 
in other occupations requiring equal 
skill, energy and capital.’... 

“It is now clearly recognized that ag. 
riculture has remained on a free com- 
petitive basis while vast numbers of 
other industries and occupations, thry 
tariff legislation, labor legislation, rail. 
way legislation, industrial organiza- 
tions, trade organizations, ete., haye 
effectively limited competition in such 
a manner as to maintain prices on an 
artificial level above what would 
result from free competition. As a re- 
sult, the share of agriculture in our na- 
tional dividend has shrunk from more 
than 20 per cent to about 10 per cent, 
with an accompaniment of distress, 
foreclosures, and an unparalleled trans- 
fer of land from farmers to bankers, 
insurance companies and every class 
of people who had lent money on farm 
mortgages. This new situation devel- 
oped by an artificial and unjust distri- 
bution of wealth must have the atten- 
tion of statesmen of a new order, if 
our national life is to be saved from 
disaster. The finding and placing in 
power of statesmen to meet this situa- 
tion should be a part of the rural pro- 
gram of America. 


Needs of the Corn Belt 


“It was my custom to visit Secretary 
Wallace in the office of secretary of 
agriculture in the morning between 
eight and nine o’clock. Nine o’clock 
was the opening hour of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. One morning, in 
the summer of 1924, Wallace’s mind 
was turned toward the corn belt. He 
discoursed at some length upon the 
fact that here lies the largest area of 
fertile land to be found anywhere in 
the world. This land should form the 
basis of a rural civilization of a type 
finer than the world has ever known. 
Yet much of the land is owned by peo- 
ple who live in southern California or 
in the cities and towns of the middle- 
west. This leaves much of the land 
occupied by tenants, who pay a large 
share of the income of the farm as 
rent to absentee owners. Again, a 
large proportion of the farmers who 
own the farms they operate are bur- 
dened with mortgage indebtedness, the 
interest on which makes a heavy bur- 
den upon the farmer’s income. The 
question was raised how, under these 
conditions, can the proceeds of a fer- 
tile soil be transformed into a finer 
type of rural civlization? At times I 
thofight I saw signs of a pessimistic 
view of the future of the corn belt; but 
again I saw even more clearly and cer- 
tainly a determination that the na- 
tional heritage of the corn belt must 
be built into a finer type of civilization 
than the world has yet known. 

“Secretary Wallace expresed the de- 
sire to finish his work in Washington 
and return to his native state to devote 
his remaining years to setting in mo- 
tion the forces which in time would 
result in a rural life in the corn belt 
of that finer type which her fertilc 
lands might well support. 

“Unfortunately, Wallace was strick- 
en down while his work in Washington 
was yet incomplete. The return to 
Iowa for a great work here was fore- 
stalled by death. The question today 
is: ‘Where are the leaders who, seeing 
this problem, will dedicate their lives 
to carrying forward this work which 
Wallace so yearned to do?” 





The blister beetle, which causes the 
farmer so much difficulty in tomato anid 
other garden crops, is his friend in the 
alfalfa field. The beetles prefer to lay 
their eggs in the nests of grasshoppers. 
The tiny grubs which hatch from these 
eggs feed on the grasshopper eggs. 
Encourage the blister beetles to spend 
their time in the alfalfa. 





A warmed toolhouse starts the good 
husbandman on next year’s farm tasks 
by giving him a chance to put all im- 
plements in order. 
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THE POULTRY 


Mineral and Protein 
Requirements 


Chickens have a comparatively high 
protein and mineral requirement as 
compared to other animals. In former 
times, chickens were fed on grains 
without any supplementary feeds. They 
were not expected to lay eggs during 
the winter months, so they could pick 
up enough minerals and protein by 
having a free range to lay some eggs 
in the spring. This met their require- 
ments at that time, but it will not 
meet the requirements today, as there 
are more chickens on less range, and 
more is expected of the chickens than 
was formerly the case. 

Protein was first considered merely 
on a total protein basis. Later, it was 
found that in feeding poultry, better 
results were secured from feeding some 
type of animal .protein. For a good 
many years, all formulas for laying 
mash contained meat scraps or tank- 
age as the principal source of protein. 
Later experiments showed that vege- 
table proteins could be used, at least 
to some extent, if sufficient minerals 
were supplied with them. Today, the 
most effective rations are balanced 
both from a mineral and a protein 
standpoint. This enables the modern 
hen to lay sufficient eggs during the 
winter so that winter eggs are a factor 
in making the fleck pay. 

Caleium, phosphorus, chlorine and 
sodium are the four minerals that are 
of chief importance in feeding poultry. 
The last two mentioned combine to 
make common salt, so they may be 
furnished in that manner. Calcium 
may be furnished in oyster shell, high 
grade limestone and to some extent in 
different bone products.* Phosphorus 
is chiefly supplied thru the use of 
ground bone products. 

The Ohio station is now recommend- 
ing an open formula for minerals to 
balance up the mash. They recom- 
mend a mixture of sixty parts of poul- 
try bone meal, twenty parts of oyster 
shell or limestone containing at least 
5 per cent calcium carbonate, and 
twenty parts of common salt. This 
mineral mixture is mixed with the 
mash at the rate of from two to four 
pounds to 100 pounds of mash. 

A good many people mix the protein 
and mineral requirements together in 
making the mash. This is partly on 
account of the use of bone and meat 
meal from packing houses, which part- 
ly meets both the protein and mineral 
requirements. When milk products 
are used to supply the protein, or a 
portion of it, there can also be consid- 
erable reduction in the amount of min- 
eral fed on account of the large 
amount of minerals in milk. 

On the basis of present experiments, 

would seem best to supply protein 
from both milk and animal products, 
at the same time supplying sufficient 
of the minerals enumerated so that the 
protein in the grain feeds would be ef- 
fective. Where skim-milk is available, 
the amount of additional protein in 
the ration can be very materially re- 
duced. When liquid skim-milk or but- 
termilk is not available, some of the 


dried or semi-solid product should be 
used on account of its beneficial re- 
sults in securing good production. 





Worms, Worms and 
More Worms 


An examination of the cull and re- 
jected poultry which has been killed 
and posted at the poultry meetings in 
all parts of the state indicates that the 
average poultry flock is badly infected 
with both round and tape worms. In 
fact, worms became so common that 
they were expected at every post mor- 
tem. 

A few vears ago bad infections of 
worms in poultry was comparatively 
scarce. Increased numbers of poul- 
try, crowded quarters, and raising 
chicks on contaminated instead of 
clean ground, has contributed to the 
rapid increase in the worm infestation 
under average conditions. 

E. J. (Ted) Rood, of the extension 
service, has stressed the need of fresh 
ground as a means of eliminating most 
round worms from flocks. Female 
round worms are capable of laying 
millions of eggs in a year. This ac- 
counts for rapid infestation unless 
careful sanitation is practiced. With 
the tape worm an intermediate host is 
necessary, but clean ground helps to 
get the chickens out away from the 
flies and tape worms which are usually 
considered the intermediate hosts that 
are carriers of tape worms in poultry. 

At the various demonstrations al- 
most all of the thin fowls were badly 
affected with either one or the other 
of these two types of worms. In some 
cases both types were found in the 
same birds. In a few cases the badly 
emaciated birds were thin on account 
of a generalized case of tuberculosis, 
instead of worms. 

When fowls are thin and unhealthy, 
post mortem examinations should be 
held on a sufficient number to ascer- 
tain the exact cause of the trouble. 
If it is worms, then a reliable treat- 
ment should be given to them. If a 
veterinarian’s aid can not be obtained, 
some reliable worm capsule should be 
purchased so that individual treatment 
can be given to the birds. A differ- 
ent chemical is needed for killing 
round worms as compared to the tape 
worms. Nicotine sulphate and san- 
tonin are usually the active ingredi- 
ents in remedies for round worms, 
while kamala is usually the active in- 
gredient in remedies for tape worms. 

Flocks should not be promiscuously 
treated for worms without ascertain- 
ing if they are suffering from other 
diseases. Treatment with kamala 
when the chickens are badly affected 
with colds, typhoid, or roup, will often 
result in high mortality. Under such 
conditions it is usually best to put 
bands on ten birds and treat them. If 
they live, then it is usually safe to 
treat the remainder of the flock. 

It is essential that birds be placed 
upon clean ground after they have 
been treated for worms. Flocks that 
have not been moved, have been 
known to become badly infested with 
worms in four weeks’ time after they 
had been treated, 




















We're so Pleased with them! 


“Every other week or so, before we had our KATO ‘A’ and ‘B’ 
32 volt Eliminators, we had to have our batteries charged, or buy 


new ‘B’ batteries. But NOW 
radio set is electrified, 
better control of volume.” 


with these 
reception improved, and 


Kato Eliminators, our 


we have much 


Kato “A” and “B” Eliminators will ELECTRIFY your radio set. 
All you have to do is plug into the light socket of your 32 VOLT 


LIGHT PLANT. 


are tried and proven. 
him demonstrate them for you. 


They do better work than batteries and eliminate 
all bother and cost so little to operate. 


These products have been on the market for THREE years. 
GO TO YOUR DEALER, TODAY and have 
If he cannot supply you, have him 
get them for you TODAY. They are fully guaranteed. 


And you save money, too. 
They 


Or just 


send the coupon below, giving us the name of your dealer. 


NEW 


The KATO KONVERTER 


makes it possible 


for you to have an 


A. C. Radio (like those used in the city) if you have a 32 volt Plant. 


With it and an A. C. 


set you can have the best in radio reception. 


Mankato, Minn. 


and Address 





Dealer’s Name 


“B” Eliminator and Address 


Kato 


Kato Engineering Co., Dept. B 


0 I want to “Electrify” our present Radio 


Set. 

[() I am interested in 
VERTER and A. C. 
Receivers. 

My Name 


the KATO KON- 


Electric Radio 





Kato “A” 


Eliminator 


KATO ENGINEERING CO. 


Dept. B 


Mankato 















slack. Test it out yourself. 
vince you. 





An Egg a Day Keeps 
the Ax Away 


r YOU could lay down the law to your flock, 
that would likely be your first order. 


demand that each hen lay eggs at least five days 
a week. And you can demand this of your hens 


Laying 


if you feed them Vita-Lac Buttermilk 
Mash. Vita-Lac contains the food elements, in- 
cluding yeast and cod-liver oil, that the hen needs 
—the raw materials for egg production and in the 
right proportions for heavy laying. 

This feed helps you get full production from your 
hens even when the laying season is ordinarily 
The results will con- 
See your local dealer or write us. 


PRO-LAC MILLING CO., Des Moines, lowa 


You’d 
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1.00; 100 for $1.75; 200 J.B. 
1.73; 1099 9 “for 312.09, Redes : 
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DOGS 


WHITE COLLIES 


From prize winning stock, 8 weeks to 5 months old; 
sables, 7 weeks old; Fox Terriers, all ages. All 
pups guaranteed to make stock dogs or will replace. 


HILLCREST KENNELS, R. 2, WATERLOO, IA. 
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BE READY FOR WINTER ~<@ 


Get a hog waterer that will lv 

not freeze. Have plenty of 
warm, clean water for your 
stock all winter. The im- 


proved — 
SANITARY HEATED 


B & B STOCK FOUNTAIN 


is absolutely weather-proof and fool-proof. All 

cast iron, Easily installed, easily eleaned. Prac- 

tical and inexpensive to operate; thousands in 

use. Very reasonably priced, with money-back 

guarantee. See your dealer, or write today for 

valuable literature and stock raising suggestions. 
0. 


AMERICAN M. i 
209 Market Street ete —- “— 













WHITE LEGHORNS 








2,000 10-week-old pure Tancred Leghorn pullets 

range raised and on self-feeders, $1 each 
they last. All from 200 egg hens and over. L > 
vigorous birds soon ready to lay. Fine yearling hens, 
$1.50 each. Also large, beautiful cockerels, $1.50 
up. Buy now and save money. 


LEGHORN LAND 


HOPKINTON IOWA 


THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


find what they need in the 
classifed section. 


Turn To it! 
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YON County, Iowa—At this season 

of the year the big job on most 
Iowa farms is, of course, the gather- 
ing of the corn crop. Northwest Iowa 
seems to be just a little ahead of most. 
of the state in getting at and finishing 
this important job. There may be sev- 
eral reasons for this. Earlier varieties 
which are of necessity grown here, dry 
out and are fit to crib earlier. Corn 
grown on this lighter, Missouri loess 
soil, seems to mature and dry out more 
rapidly than on soil that is heavier, 
farther east and south. 

The frost which struck here on Sep- 
tember 18 has emphasized the wisdom 
of growing early corn. Some of our 
farmers still persist in growing varie- 
ties that are too large to be depended 
upon to mature. Too many of us are 
prone to figure yield by inches in the 
wagon box rather than in pounds of 
good dry feeding corn per acre. It is 
still too early to get definite check on 
varicty yields, but I am much inter- 
ested in the new Golden King corn 
which hag done so well in the State 
Corn Yield contest in recent years and 
is being tried on a number of farms in 
Lyon county this year. The ears ap- 
pear small but there are a number of 
things about this variety that appeal 
to me. Its rich golden color carries an 
appeal of its own. On our own farm, a 
severe hail storm last June gave all 
our corn a setback that prevents a fair 
comparison. I may say, however, that 
in comparing with two other early va- 
rieties which we are growing this year 
the Golden King was way ahead for 
maturity. The ears have a_ good, 
heavy “feel’ to them, and it seems to 
me that both cattle and hogs actually 
take to this variety better than to the 
rougher, more starchy varieties. 


Picking Corn in Lyon 


Corn husking is not as much of an 
extended job as it used to be not so 
many years ago. Mechanical pickers 
are now taking the place of hand pick- 
ers on fully half the farms of this sec 
tion. Many machines have been suc 
cess /ully operated for six to ten years 
Tractor power with power take offs to 
drive the machinery replacing 
many of the older machines. Motors 
mounted on the machines have been a 
good addition on many horse-drawn 
machines. One man told me the othe) 
day atter having used a motor on his 
machine last year that he would never 
run a horse-drawn machine again 
without a motor. The motor gives 


are 


steadier motion to the machinery, 
which not only makes it a lot easiel 
for the horses in use but saves down 
corn to better advantage. I look for 
still greater advancement in the de- 


sign and manufacture of corn husking 
machines in the next few Al- 
ready several two-row machines are in 
use in this county and for the larger 
farms this type of machine is sure to 
replace the one-row outfits. 

Machine picking tends to bring 
about earlier picking and cribbing of 
The anxiety to get corn in oul 
of the field while weather and soil 
conditions are favorable may force 
some farmers to crib corn that is not 
dry enough, especially in a wet fall 
like this has been, with the corn dry- 
ing slowly. Many farmers make a 
practice of putting the first picking in 
smal! outside cribs for early feeding. 
Inside cribs need good ventilators. 
Good circulation of air, and conveni- 
ence in emptying a crib are two things 
to be remembered in installing venti- 
lators. 

After all is said and done about. corn 
pickers, there are none I like to see 


years. 


cor 


at work quite as well as livestock. 
On this farm we have steers and 
hogs on feed at this time and all of 


them are gathering their own feed. In 
a muddy season there may be a little 
waste and some years a little extra 
work may be necessary to prepare the 
seed bed for next year’s crop. On the 
whole, however, I figure that advan- 
tages greatly offset disadvantages. 

In field feeding steers | sometimes 
feel that they do not show fat as rap- 
idly as where yarded, but. field feeding 


rom Around the State 


News From Our Staff of Farmer Correspondents 





farm correspondents. 


farms that they know corn belt 


experiences of people in their 


printed herewith. More 





WHAT FARMERS REPORT 


Under the heading “From Around the State,” Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead will run regularly the reports and views of a group of 
These men have proved by their work on their own 
agriculture. 
seasonal farm work in their sections will be based on the 
territory. 
will follow. 


What. they report about 
actual farm 
reports are 


A few of these 








saves hay, saves labor, conserves fer- 
tility, and I notice that steers that 
have been run in the field a month or 
two always fill out in great shape once 
they are put in the yard. 

Many hog feeders neglect feeding 
supplement while hogs are gathering 
their own corn. With a run of good 
alfalfa perhaps it can be neglected 
without serious damage, but with corn 
the price it is and is likely to be this 
fall, «a good protein supplement and 
plenty of mineral as the hog’s appetite 
dictates, pay well. Mixtures have ta- 
ken the place of tankage on most 
farms here. It seems to me that better 
and more economical results are ob- 
tained, which is, after all, only bear- 
ing out results already proved in ex- 
periments.—A. C. Hanson. 

Milis County, lowa-——-Farmers around 
here have been trying for some time 


they had no temporary fences so they 
divided the fields by cutting lanes 
thru the corn. It was then the job of 
the older children of the family, 
mounted on horseback, to ride up and 
down the lanes and keep the cattle in 
a portion of the field so divided from 
the rest which was no small task. 
Quite frequently we find it not. only 
good policy to hark back to the days 
of our grandfathers, but also prof- 
itable. 

Under such an arrangement, consid- 
erably less corn is wasted than when 
either cattle or hogs are turned into a 
field of sufficient size to run them all 
fall. It is true that a modern tem- 
porary fence or the old plan of herd- 
ing costs some labor, but one is repaid 
with the grain that is saved. 

The month of October and the early 
part of November always brings con- 
siderable to do in the way of building 


























to get away from wasting corn while corn cribs, both temporary and per- 
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A cheap, but fairly 
hoggit down fields in the fall of the 
year Quite frequently heavy rains 


come alone and a considerable amount 
of grain is lost in the mud. 
Many have hit upon the plan now of 


erecting teinporary fences where the 
field is a sizeable one. The best ar- 
rangemeiit is to buy steel posts as 
they can be driven into the ground, 
thus ving time and expense. An 
area proper size to furnish the 
hogs with grain for a short time, us- 
ually about a week or ten days, is 


off and fenced with twenty- 
six-inch If wet weather 
comes along the balance of the field is 
saved from being tramped down, 
When the small patch has been 
cleaned up the temporary fence can be 
moved with but little the 
posts can be pulled and used again and 


measured 


woven fence. 


trouble as 


again. 


The plan works to even better ad- 


vantage when applied to cattle. Herby 
Deitchler, in the north part. of Mills 
county, used the idea last fall and 


saved himself some corn. Of course, a 
different type of fence is required. If 
no hogs are to “follow up,” barbed 
wire can be used in place of woven. 
Two good wires, the. bottom one be- 
ing twenty-two inches from the ground 
and the second one ten inches above 
it, stretched tightly will turn the av- 
erage critter until the fenced area has 
been cleaned. 

My grandfather and other pioneers 
used to follow the same policy, only 


substantial pok 











and wire crib 


manent. There is some question as to 
which is the most profitable, especial- 
ly if the crop is a little larger than us- 
ual housing space. 
Permanent cribs are Round 
wire ones are not entirely satisfactory 


extra 
expensive, 


and requires 


as they are difficult to roof and have 
other drawbac! 

A farmer in Milfs county has_ hit 
upon what I cail a good happy me- 
dium. He put up a structure that is 
better than a temporary round crib, 
but at the same time avoided the ex- 


cessive expense involved in building a 
permanent one. 

He set. his poles as if he intended to 
build a standard double crib without a 
permanent foundation, and with a 
twelve-foot driveway between. Then 
in place of using the customary 1x6’s 
for siding and ends he employed crib 
wire. Roofs were built only over the 
two lines of crib space, the driveway 
being left open. Two by sixes were 
spiked across above it from one side 
of the crib to the other, thus tying the 
two sections together and materially 
strengthening them. 

This type of crib is not only inex- 
pensive but serviceable and affords 
ample protection for the grain. As in 
all double cribs, the driveway may be 
pressed into use and a roof added for 
protection. 

Cattle feeders around here have not 
been quite as active as they were last 
year and there seems to be a general 
tendency toward delaying the usual 


purchases for winter feeling. A few 
men who have been raising calves jy 
this vicinity have been pricing them at 
12 cents, but. there have been no buy. 
ers for them at this writing. Severa} 
feeders have stated that they think 
they will buy their cattle for at least 
a dollar a hundred less within the ney; 
thirty to sixty days. This attitude hag 
had a lot to do with slowing up pur. 
chases. 

Another factor has been the reg, 
sonably good corn crop in this immedi. 
ate section that. is fairly well out of 
the way of frost, Of course, there are 
a lot of fields that still need some 
time and a lot of good dry weather ty 
condition them, but they are along the 
first bottom next to the river, or else 
were replanted extremely late in the 
season. The prospect of a soft corp 
crop usually sends farmers “boune. 
ing” to market for cattle to-eat it, thus 
boosting the demand and prices. 

A crop that looks like good matured 
corn seems to act as a brake on the 
cattle buyer. He prefers to wait and 
see which looks like the best prospect 
of profit, the grain or the beef mar. 


ket. Apparently that is the attitude 


of feeders here now with a subsequent 
lower market on steers and the pros. 
pect of an even more retarded one 
next month.—Otha D. Wearin. 





Lee County, Iowa—Lee county had 
an extremely wet season early this 
spring. Most of the barley and much 
of the oats were so poor that they 
were later plowed up and put in corn 
or beans. A four-inch rain in late May 
held up operations for another ten 
days. As a result we have a great 
amount of small and late corn, carry- 
ing an unusually large number of bar- 
ren stalks. A few of the earlier plant: 
ed fields are good, but the corn crop 
as a whole is very poor. One man put 
forty-three acres in his two silos. Or 
dinarily eighteen acres would have 
furnished the 280 tons necessary to fill 
them. Most of the late corn is now 
denting and will make feed. 

Wheat has gone in earlier and in 
better shape than for the past four 
A number of farmers are try: 
ing superphosphate or a complete fer 
tilizer on their wheat this year. A 
few tried the same treatment on their 
corn. In this short and rather unfe 
vorable season the fertilizers seemed 
to pay, both in yield and in earlier 
maturity. 


years. 


Soybeans in the Southeast 

A large number of our farmers now 
plant soybeans with all their corn. 
They grow in the missing hills instead 
of weeds. In silo filling, this year e& 
pectally, the beans greatly increased 
the per acre. You can drive 
along the road now and see the spring 
Pigs harvesting the two crops and pub 
ting on more rapid gains by so doing. 
In other fields you will find the lambs 
eating the corn Jeaves and the beabs. 
A month from now, as we harvest’out 
late corn, the brood sows will follow 
up and down the rows to gather the 
beans, both those in the pods ané 
those on the ground. As long as the 
ground is not covered by snow the 
sows will get a good living and plenty 
of exercise. 

Last. year Mr. John Koller, of this 
county, put ten acres of mixed Mate 
chu and Pekin beans in his silo. TM 
resulting silage was very rich aif 
quite palatable. His dairy cows held 
up well in production with bean silage, 
bean hay and grain. 


tonnage 


~.nah 48 
seasons fresh } 


With three wet 
their memory, most of our farm 


ers are planning to do all the fall plot 
ing possible. This will not only give 
them an earlier start in the spring bt 
will also give the ground a chance ° 
get in better physical condition by 
freezing.—Hervey EF. Hazen. 


Jackson County, Iowa—Jacks0? 
county is not “all wet”; in fact # 
cording to H. L. Richling, of the @ 
tension department at Ames, it ad 
driest county he visited ina serié 
planning Farm Bureau programs 
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1930. We were speaking of the weath- 
er, of course. Many weeks without 
rainfall, practically all of August and 
September, reduced the total amount 
of corn without a doubt. Quality is 
good. Cribbing began the third week 
of October, tho many waited till the 
following week. The use of mechanical 
pickers is greatly increasing in Clinton 
county. They are already numerous in 
Scott county, where fields are level, 
yet October rains are delaying their 
use somewhat. 

In the western part of Jackson coun- 
ty, which is between the hilly grazing 
lands of Jackson county and the grain- 
growing district to the south, several 
grazer-to-feeder livestock auction sales 
are being held, which are real coopera- 
tive efforts. The first one, tho experi- 
mental and only advertised by general 
rings over country telephone lines from 
many towns, yet brought nearly $12,- 
000 to the stock raisers who had faith 
in the advantages of working together 
for the common good. The sales man- 
ager, Hans P. Fuglsang, who is ship- 
ping manager of the Baldwin and 
Nashville Farmers’ Union, says that 
they got a dollar a hundred more than 
if the stock had been sold thru the 
usual outlets. Buyers, too, were en- 
thusiastiec over quality of the stock. 

Encouraged by this success, a second 
sale was held, in the Monmouth stock- 
yards, October 12, with more than 250 
head of stocker cattle listed, a hun- 
dred or more hogs, mostly gilts, also 
some sheep and poultry. Tho advertis- 
ing in eastern Iowa papers, the sales 
costs per animal will probably be less 
than for the first sale; the figure for 
the first sale was sixty and two-thirds 
cents per animal sold. Ninety cents is 
the usual sales cost when stock is 
shipped to Chicago. 

A third sale along similar lines will 
probably be held in November. This 
is real cooperation, of benefit both to 
buyer and seller. 

What is heralded as a cooperative 
venture, does not always bear inspec- 
tion as to the real motives of the pro- 
moters. In eastern Iowa, a piece of 
property, to be exact, a-large garage, 
was taken over by a banker on a fore- 
closed mortgage. Now this banker is 
trying to organize a cooperative cream- 
ery, and is willing, for the sum of 
$10,000, which is probably $7,000 more 
than the property is actually worth, to 
turn over this property of his to be 
converted into a creamery. All this is 
within five or six miles of a farmers’ 
cooperative creamery now in operation. 

When farm women can take a day 
off and “go fishin’,” especially as a few 
I know who so delight in October’s 
msurpassed weather and autumn 
sights along the river, that they will 
oecasionally take this privilege that 
seemed to be only a prerogative of the 
sterner sex—then it seems to me that 
farm folks have a clearer view of the 
real meaning of farm life and its de- 
lights—Mrs. H. E. Skott. 


Wheat Pool Brings Farm 
Relief 


To the Editor: 
About the last of August I spent a 
day in Winnipeg on my way to AIl- 
berta. The price of wheat was being 
discussed everywhere, so I concluded 
‘0 visit the office of the Canadian 
Wheat Pool in Winnipeg before going 
further, Mr. Chapman, the field man 
Who adjusts local complaints and 
‘mooths out various difficulties as 
they arige in -his district, gave me 
much information concerning the or- 
oe its operation and history, 
* thea with Mr. F. W. Ransom, 
% me of the pool, to receive me. 
te Dpto manner he told me he 
eo gladly give any information in 

"tard to the pool I desired. 

* dase how the pool was organized, 
higher ‘unctions, and why wheat sells 
lig a ™ innipeg than in Minneap- 
and dia smiled at the last question 
method not wish to criticise American 
haited sna suggested that in the 
tral a our farmers had no cen- 
mg organization, while the 
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Canadian pool had only one for the 
three provinces of Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta. The Canadian 
Wheat Pool is a federation of 153 ele- 
vator- corporations in Manitoba, 1,100 
in Saskatchewan and 350 in Alberta. 
The pool now controls over 50 per 
cent of the Canadian wheat. Of the 
89,000,000 bushels total storage capac- 
ity at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
the pool has a storage capacity at 
those points for 29,000,000 bushels. It 
also has storage capacity at Vancou- 
ver and other points. It feeds the mar- 
ket when it can sell at a fair price, the 
actual wheat. It does not claim it can 
prevent betting that wheet will go up 
or down. 

It. always has wheat to sell whether 
the farmer has or not. The members 
are the farmers. Nvery man _ has 
signed a written contract to sell all his 
wheat to the pool and to be governed 
by those chosen to manage it for a 
period of five years. 

The selling organization is a sepa- 
rate and distinct organization and 
rules itself. It is composed of three 
commissioners in each of the prov- 
inces and a chairman. These men are 
chosen as men of recognized business 
ability. These men select a manager. 
Each member and the manager are 
paid good salaries. They have the sell- 
ing end alone to manage and they can- 
not be interfered with by the officers 
who manage the elevators and look 
after the details that grow out of 
caring for pool property, records of 
membership, ete. 

Each member when he delivers his 
wheat receives an initial payment. 
This year, I was informed, it is $1 per 
bushel, less freight. The interim or 
deferred payments follow at stated pe- 
riods and are dependent on sales by 
the pool. The amount thus retained, 
of course, is in effect, so much work- 
ing capital for the pool. At the end 
of the five-year period a separate in- 
terest dividend is made to the mem- 
bers in proportion to their deferred 
payments. 

The pool is now handling its sixth 
crop. When it started in 1924 the 
Chicago wheat market had long led 
the Winnipeg, but since 1924 the Win- 
nipeg market has gained on Chicago, 
and during the last several years has 
left the Chicago market behind. 

A prominent member of the pool in 
Saskatchewan, who spent three 
months soliciting memberships and as- 
sisting to organize the pool in that 
province, attributed its success to the 
fact that all its members are wheat 
raisers and receive their share of the 
profit on the wheat held. Each mem- 
ber has signed up for all his wheat for 
five years. The pool always has ac- 
tual wheat to sell. It bas no politics, 
no religion, no social caste. Their 
manager, field men and all officers are 
selected on account of their experi- 
ence and high intelligence. F. W. Ran- 
som, for instance, its secretary, was 
a farmer in southwestern Manitoba 
who believed the only thing that would 
help the wheat farmers was an organ- 
ization of wheat raisers from the bot- 
tom up. 

The plan was to start with a good 
worker in each township who should 
be paid 25 cents for each contract 
procured, that the membership fee 
should be nominal, $1, but the con- 
tract must be signed by actua) farm- 
ers only, and for five full years. 

It was a great undertaking, but the 
farmers of the three provinces had 
endeavored for years to get relief by 
legislation and failed. They did not 
all sign up, of course, but such a large 
per cent did that their success is phe- 
nomenal. Opposition by independent 
dealers, banks and conservative busi- 
ness to the pool has disappeared. 

I thought these few comments on 
the Canadian Wheat Pool would be of 
interest to your readers. 

J. L. STEVENS. 
Story County, Iowa. 


Send in clear, sharp photographs of 
farm scenes in your territory for the 
weekly photo page in this paper. 














Purebreds mean better milk 
and more money —so does 


Dairymen’s Wyandotte Cleanser 











WHEN you have made every effort 
to increase the milk-producing 
capacity of your herd by select- 
ing good purebreds or good 
grades and by careful culling 
—isn’t it logical that you should 
take equal precaution to pre- 
serve the quality of the milk 
they produce? Your profit is 
determined more by what you get 
per hundred than by how many 
hundred pounds you sell—and 
the output of the finest herd be- 
comes just some more low-grade, 
low-price milk if the utensils re- 
ceiving it have not been thor- 


butter-fat more quickly and more 
completely than any handy 
cleanser now made. County agents 
and milk products manufaetur- 
ers recommend it because it is 
thorough, sudsless, efficient in 
cold water and absolutely harm- 
less to milk, metal or rubber 
fittings. 

Get Wyandotte at your store. 
Try it in your kitchen on greasy 
dishes, frying pans or rendering 
kettles. Makes them clean, shin- 
ing and sweet-smelling in a frac- 
tion of the time it usually takes 
to wash and dry them. Wonder- 





oughly cleaned. ful for clothes too. The J. B. 
Clean your pails, strainers and Ford Company, Wyandotte, 

milking machines with Dairy- Michigan. 

men’s Wyandotte—the purebred 

cleanser. Every ounce of it is i 

active cleaning material. It re- Ka y 

moves stubborn milk solids and _DAIRYMENS 


Wyandoll 
CLEANSER 





= \ 


One cupful of sudsless Wyandotte cleans 
more milk pails than a barrel of soap 
Never leaves a‘ 


suds. ‘soapy”’ taste. 


Dairymen’s * 7 


yandotte 


Cleanser 

















Nebrackan« First Year’ | 


Has Them All 
Skinned a Mile 









Gleaco . 
is a Hammer 
type,all-steel grin- 
der, with double 
cutting edge ham- 
mers. Practically 
indestructible. 
Grinds big capacities, 
Twosizes18" and22”, 
either elevator,blow- 
er, sacker and eelf- 
feeder can be sup- 
plied. Two Screens 
Free. Grinds any- 
thing. Built by the 
manufacturers of 
Gleaner Baldwin 
Combines. a 

FREE SAMPLES AND GLEACO F 

Mailed FREE on Request. 

* Name on Request. 

GLEANER COMBINE HARVESTER CORP. 
3402 Cottage Ave., Independence, Missouri 
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prices 
tieulars on full line of 
Champion Hog and Poultry Houses. 
Allsizes. Write today for catalog. 


WESTERN SILO COMPANY 
tthe Des Moines, 
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gor TRAPPERS 


Here is a real opportunity to receive an award 
up to $2000.00 and also get the highest market 
value for your raw furs. As you know, quality 
and condition of pelts largely govern the prices 
paid; so to call all fur —— attention to 
the importance of proper handling, we an- 
nounce the— 


FIRST NATIONAL 
FUR SHOW — 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. have marketed mil- 
lions of dollars worth of fur for more than 
600,000 trappers. In practically all cases higher 
prices were paid than could have been secured 
elsewhere. However, many of our shippers 
would have received even bigger fur checks 
had they been more careful in skinning, stretch- 
ing and packing. 

always, we are anxious to help trappers 
obtain peak market prices on their shipments 
and the purpose of the First National Fur 
Show offering awards totaling $5000.00 in 
cash is to demonstrate how proper handling 
will aid you to get better prices for your pelts, 


WIN THESE CASH AWARDS: 


3rd Award......_.................. 250.00 
4th Award.......................... 100.00 
Awards 9646.00 Lerner 2150.00 


The show is open to every fur shipper—no 
entry fee—no red tape. Simply send pelts to 
the nearest Sears, Roebuck and Co. Store 
named below. They will be entered in com- 
petition, a check for the full amount of the 
sale being sent you us usual. 


Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. . 


MAIL THIS( Chicago 
—<$—=$—— — — c allas 
ansas City Seattle 
couren Ye (Write nearest point) 
SSeS eSB SBe BeBe See = 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 65H44N 4 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, § 
fur shipping tags and Johnny Muskrat’s booklet 
which explains your free fur marketing service, ' 
and tells all about the Fur Show. 
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Do you want 
to know how— 


B. J. Garvoiile, Brooklyn, Wis., made a 
$13,000 eighty almost pay for itself in ten 
years? How W. T. Sharp, Garland, Tex., 
made $100,000 from farm crops through 
live stock? How Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Rueg@, 
Palmyra, Nebr., are living on the interest 
from a $45,000 nest egg made in only 23 
years of farm life? How Emil Boettcher, 
Arthur, N. D., made diversified farming 
earn him a $60,000 in the wheat country? 


Read These, and other 
Success Stories 


Write today—for this valuable book on 
“Farm Planning”’. It is yours for the ask- 
ing. Successful farmers in sixteen states 
have contributed the material. Shows 
pictures of their farm homes, buildings, 
crops, live stock and how their fields are 
laid out to save labor. Describes actual, 
money making farm plans. Covers proper 
crop rotation. Shows the value of legumes. 
Proves that marketing crops, roughage 
and wasteon the hoof is the most econom- 
ical way to build up soil fertility and make 
steady money from crops. Tells how Farm 
Planning has resulted in good living, extra 
net profit, ded im prov ts and more 
land. 32 pages crowded full with good ideas. 

If you are just about breaking even, you 
will gain inspiration and renewed courage 
from these interesting, instructive experi- 
ences. Not an advertising book on RED 
BRAND Fence, *“‘Galvannealed’’ Copper 
Bearing. You are invited to write for this 
*““FARM PLANNING” book today—you will 
enjoy reading it. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3851 Industrial St. - Peoria, Ilinois 











A Prisoner of Black Hawk 


(Continued from page 15) 


moccasins, Caleb moved his 
head from behind a branch and saw a 
roached head, A Sauk! 


ALEB cocked his musket. At the click 

the brown body leaped as tho already 
shot, wheeled and raised a rifle. Caleb 
drew a quick bead, At fifteen paces, he 
couldn’t miss, he thought. There was 
something familiar about this Indian. It 
was Black Hawk! Then his flint crashed 
down, 

There was a crackling; he felt a sting- 
ing upon his face and in his right eye. 
His flint had splintered! 

Caleb was as helpless as a deer before 
the hunter, He remembered how Black 
Hawk had clipped the flag rope at Fort 
Madison. 

“Nesso!”’ (I'll kill you!) 

Caleb found himself able to believe this 
and quite unable to move. Adventure, he 
realized, as his gun steadied to his breast, 
had its disadvantages. 

“Drop gun!” said the chief in Saukie. 
‘Tomahawk, now!” Caleb dropped his 
gun and knife, and the Indian came for- 
ward to within a few paces, keeping the 
gun leveled. “Turn yourself. Go up hill 
slow.” 

Caleb went, too grateful to attempt an 
escape just now, even if he had thought 
it possible. At least he was still alive 
and could watch his chance. If Black 
Hawk made him prisoner, it must be be- 
cause he would be dragged to the Sauk 
village. He would be run thru the gaunt- 
let, beaten by the squaws, spat upon, set 
up as a target for the boys, tortured with 
burning slivers thrust into his flesh, 
hacked with dull knives, burned slowly at 
the stake. So he went, until perhaps a 
half mile to the north, he was suddenly 
surrounded by grunting Indians, 

“This is Good-Double-Tongue,” Black 
Hawk explained in his own language to 
the braves, His words were the first 
suggestion Caleb had had that he was 
already named among the Sauks, “A great 
brave. Make him brother.” The chief 
then turned to Caleb. “You shall not be 
hurt. Black Hawk says it.”’ 

In spite of this friendly statement, Ca- 
leb’s hands were bound. He had heard 
that the Sauks were relatively kind to 
their prisoners, but he wondered if this 
might not be a trick to make him less 
anxious to escape. 

Camp was broken at once. Black Hawk 
evidently suspected that a party of whites 
was nearby. The band threaded cau- 
tiously behind scouts for two miles or so 
northward, 

Caleb noticed that the two Winneba- 
foes kept shifting so that they were al- 
ways near him. They were dour fellows, 
one with a hooked nose, the other with 
narrow, slanting eyes. Caleb was afraid 
they might not be under Black Hawk’s 
control, as were the Sauks, 

When darkness _ settled, the chief 
dropped behind Caleb, saying in a kind, 
rich voice, ‘‘Walk before, my son. A dog 
might bite you.” 

Caleb knew that an Indian gives no 
more dreadful warning. He was frankly 
afraid of the Winnebagoes, and decided 
that for the present he would be safest 
if he stayed near Black Hawk. And there 
was a chance that Boone and his men 
would set him free that night. 

After an hour or so the Indians made a 
quick camp, ate sparingly, offered Caleb 
jerked venison, and threw themselves on 
blankets. Caleb pretended to sleep, but 
thought of ways of escape and watched 
the black shadows for signs of Boone. 

Black Hawk lay on one side of him, and 
on the other was the long form of a blond 
Sauk called Ne-ah-pope. Caleb’s wrists 
were tied to theirs. This prevented escape, 
but he was glad his guards were there 
when the hawk-nosed Winnebago rose 
and began moving stealthily toward him. 
Then Black Hawk rose on an elbow, and 


It wore 


the Winnebago slouched grunting back 
to his blanket, 
With dawn, the band set out at a 


steady, killing pace, and during the after- 
noon reached Rock river. Black Hawk 
told Caleb there was a village to the west, 
where they would have a feast and maybe 
a dance. As the band swung toward the 
sun, a rift of smoke came up from a 
short valley. Black Hawk turned toward 
it, taking Caleb with him and telling the 
rest to go on. 

Purplish clouds were rising, but the 
prospect of a storm seemed not to dis- 
turb the chief. The two climbed down a 
limestone outcrop, past which powdery 
smoke clung in the dead quiet. Beneath 
a shallow ledge, a dirt-colored, wrinkled 
Indian sat on a rush mat before a small 
fire. Black Hawk squatted beside him, 
drew from his shirt a pipe, and red wil- 
low bark, kinni-kinnick, saying, ‘Smoke, 
my friend.” 

The old. man took the pipe, puffed and 
seemed a little pleased, but the stem fell 
from his lips and he sat as before. He 
must have fasted a long time, for his 
skin was taut upon the thrusting bones, 


Black Hawk gave him water from a 
rough pot nearby, relit the pipe with a 
coal, and squatted, holding it for the 


old man. 

“Where is our son?” he asked, and Ca- 
leb was surprised that he could be so 
kind. 


The old man labored forth his answer 
in a voice cracked and frail. 

“Before one winter, you said, ‘Give me 
your son, the son of my sister. I love 
him as my own children, and I will make 
him a warrior.’ I said, ‘The good lame 
trader at Puck-e-she-tuck asked me to 
shape my wikiup near him. I have told 
him I will. Without my son to hunt, I 
shall starve.’ 

“Then you offered me your son, but I 
could not do this, Americans had been 
good to me, I could not send my son to 
fight them. You went on the war path 
with your eyes small.” 

*Puck-e-she-tuck,’’ Caleb was translat- 
ing to himself, ‘“‘where the water runs 
still.” That must be at the foot of the 
rapids. Could the good lame trader be 
Colonel Brevaut? The east wind had died 
now and there was a calm like a whis- 
per. The old man’s mumbled words be- 
came distinct. 

“We went. The trader was gone, and 
near his empty cabin was a fort build- 
ing. The goose moon came and we had 
many ducks, The snow moon came and 
the deer were plenty. The hunger moon 
came, and my boy, your sister’s son, went 
again to hunt. Darkness came, but he 
did not return. That night my lids were 
angry with each other, and my woman 
could not sleep.’ 

The old man puffed. 
like a heavy stone. 

‘In the morning my woman went to 
tell the lodges, and many sought our son. 
They found that he had trailed a deer. 
Beside his homeward tracks were the 
prints of five white men. There were 
scuffling marks, and the trail led down 
toward the fort. Then they found our 
son; his face was shot to pieces, and his 
body cut with knives. His head was 
scalped and his arms tied behind him.” 

The lightning was now biting into the 
gloom and there was a shattering sound 
about the crashes of thunder, Great drops 
were pelted upon the old man by a strong 
west wind, but he seemed not to notice 
them. 

“The 


Thunder rolled 


ghost trail is a long way,” he 
said quietly. “The moccasin of our son 
knows. it. Your sister, my wife, also 
found the ghost trail. Soon I shall find 
it. The trail is long, but the ghost way 
knows the print of all feet.” 


LACK HAWK raised his war club, a 

chisel of black walnut cut with deep 
saw teeth on either edge, polished and 
fire-hardened. He lifted also a stuffed 
hawk skin, his medicine bag. The rain 
beat in his face and dripped from the 
toes of the bedraggled black hawk, but 
his eyes glinted, even when there was no 
lightning flash, and his mouth was drawn 
till it grinned like a skull. Caleb would 
not have known the man who had been 
kind to him. 

“Manitou, do thou be in my club when 
I whirl it!” he chanted, ‘Be thou at my 
rifle point while I aim it. The Long 
Knives have wounded my people, and I 
have fought them. They have killed my 
sister’s son, and I will kill them. My 
friend, while the Great Spirit keeps my 
life, I will avenge our son.” 

Black Hawk stood glowering, his face 
working like a twisted cloud. Then he 
took his blanket from his’ shoulders, 
wrapped it about the old man, straight- 
ened him up from where he had slumped 
forward with his head on his knees, and 
dragged the stiff form back against the 
rock. Caleb shoved the sizzling embers 
out of the torrent and piled on wood. 


“My good friend,” said the chief, in 
his kindly voice again, ‘“‘who did this? 
Who killed our son? Black Hawk will 
avenge.”’ 

There was no sign from the old man, 
slumped against the chief's shoulder, 


Caleb tried to help with him, and put his 
own cap on the Indian’s wet head. He 
found him cold. They laid him by the 
fire, and the chief crouched looking into 
it for many hours, sometimes muttering, 
sometimes with a stone face. 

Long after dark, and when the rain 
had drizzled to a gusty spatter, he turned 
to see Caleb silent against the rock. He 
snatched his tomahawk and cleared the 
space between them in a single leap. 

Caleb had not even a chance to rise. He 
felt a strong hand gripped in his hair. 
His head was jerked violently, he was 
pitched forward on his face, and wooled 
about in the dirt and ashes as tho he 
had been a rat with his head in a dog’s 
mouth, The jerking stopped; then the 
hand let go slowly. 

When Caleb had coughed and cleared 
his eyes somewhat, he looked up to see 
Black Hawk standing above and looking 
down, as tho he were not sure just what 
he had done, 

“White men are bad,” he said slowly 
in Saukie, “but Squat Turtle says you 
are good.” 

He continued to look at Caleb as if he 
were not sure but that his duty demanded 
the death of this member of a bad race. 
Now he seemed to notice for the first 
time that Caleb’s cap was gone. He looked 
about, saw it on the dead Indian’s lop- 
ping head, and grunted., 

“You are good,” he said, and started 
Waiting upon Caleb as he had upon the 








old Indian, He helped him up, dusted hig 
clothes, offered food and water, ang 
mended the fire. When they had both 
squatted beside it, he spoke solemnly; 

“I shall make you my son, to be to mg 
as him who has gone to the Spirit Lang, 
I am an old man.” He pointed to the stiyj 
body by the fire. ‘Soon I shall be as olq 
as he. Mine is the medicine bag of oyp 
fathers, mine it is to watch over thejp 
bones, to guard from the Sioux and the 
Long Knife the Rock river country, |{ 
protect my family, my medicine, and the 
bones of my fathers. My feet shall gladly 
find the ghost road.”’ 

There was a long silence. Then the 
chief said, ““Good-Two-Tongue sleep.” The 
last thing Caleb saw was the outline of 
two bodies, one of them hunched before 
the fire. 

(Continued next week) 





CUSTOM RATES FOR COMBINE 
Increasing numbers of combined har. 
vester-threshers and their wide use for 
custom work have brought to the front 
the unfairness frequently suffered by cus. 
tomers and combine owners alike as a re. 
sult of wide variations in methods of 
charging and in amounts charged, accord. 
ing to R. C. Ross, of the farm organiza. 
tion and management department, college 
of agriculture, University of Illinois, 
The three methods most widely used 
are a fixed rate an acre for each kind of 
grain, a fixed rate a bushel, or a com- 
bined bushel and acre rate. 
“The latter method seems to be the 
most practical. It is sometimes called q 
cutting and threshing rate, the acre rate 


covering the cutting and the bushel rate ° 


the threshing. 

On this basis, the bushel, or threshing, 
rate frequently has been the same as the 
customary threshing rate where station- 
ary machines are used. The cutting, or 
acre, part of the charge has varied from 
$1.25 to $2 an acre. This basis guaran- 
tees the combine owner against loss when 
yields are low and pays him more when 
yields are good. From the customer's 
standpoint, this method varies with his 
yield and therefore with the benefit se- 
cured and with his ability to pay. 

“A second method of charging for cus- 
tom work is an acre rate. In 1927, the 
rate on wheat varied from $2 to $5 an 
acre. From the customer’s standpoint, 
this method often is unfair, since it is 
evidently worth more to have a twenty- 
five bushel crop of wheat harvested than 
a fifteen-bushel crop. Similar variations 
occurred with other crops, 

“When charges have been made on the 
bushel basis, the rate usually has been 15 
cents for wheat and 20 or 25 cents for 
soybeans. One field of wheat in this way 
yielded but six and one-third bushels, 
The 95 cents an acre which the combine 
owner received left him to pocket a con- 
siderable loss. In another case, harvest- 
ing soybeans with a thirty-bushel yield 
amounted to $7.50 an acre, which was un- 
fair to the customer. Then, because of 
varying yields, the bushel basis may be 
an unsatisfactory method of charging for 
custom work,” 





SLAUGHTER CATTLE OUTLOOK 

Supplies of cattle available for slaugh- 
ter in the next twelve months are eéx- 
pected to equal those of the past year, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in a cattle outlook report, 
Altho the marketings of cattle this fall 
probably will differ little from those of 
the fall of 1928, the proportion going for 
slaughter may be larger, the bureau says. 

“Barly winter marketings probably will 
be smaller than those of last winter. No 
marked change in the present active de- 
mand for beef is anticipated. Imports of 
cattle and beef, altho increasing, are not 
expected to amount to more than a small 
proportion of our domestic production 
Demand for stocker and feeder cattle, 
however, is not likely to equal the usually 
strong demand prevailing in the summer 
of 1928, 

“The seasonal trends in cattle prices 
are expected to be more nearly nor 
than those of the fall and winter of 19% 
29. Peak prices for fed cattle probably 
will occur later in the season this year 
than last, while prices of other cattle 
probably will follow the usual downwart 
seasonal trend. The increase in cattle 
numbers which now appears to be under 
way is expected to be moderate. Al 
some decline from the present high level 
of cattle prices is to be expected withia 
the next three years, there seems lit 
possibility that this decline will catty 
prices to the low levels prevailing from 
1921 to 1926." 





TRUE FARM ELECTRIFICATION 
GROWING 


Use of electricity on American farms Is 
increasing at a steady rate, A thoro sul 
vey just completed by the United States 
Bureau of the Census shows that prot 
tion of individual electric plants in 19 
was more than 7 per cent greater ve 
in 1925. Since the great bulk of ind 
vidual electric plants are used on farms 
this is a positive indication of the ste 
spread of rural electrification thruout 
country. 1 Ble: 


Recent figures from the Nationa " 
a total 


tric Light Association show @ ron 
454,100 farms receive. electricity 
transmission or “high lines.’”’ One 


facturer of individual electric plants I 
produced nearly 350,000 of these ype 
while the total of all electric plants 

near the 475,000 mark, ' 
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While there are comparatively few beef 
calves born in the fall of the year, still if 
all that are raised in the corn belt or even 
in Jowa were rounded up they would run 
into large numbers. As a rule, fall calves 
raised on the cows do not turn out so 
well as those born in the spring, altho 
there is no reason why they should not do 
so if they are properly fed and cared for. 
There are advantages and disadvantages 
in raising fall calves. In the first place, 
it is more difficult to care for them in 
winter than in summer and on most 
farms it probably costs somewhat more 
to raise them to weaning time or to a 
weight of 450 to 500 pounds than spring 
calves. On the other hand, they are in 
splendid condition to go on pasture early 
in the spring and on a full feed of grain 
and make excellent bullocks the following 
November or Christmas, 

Those who are so fixed as to have good 
winter pasture of blue grass or those who 
are provided with an abundance of corn 
silage and alfalfa hay for wintering the 
cows While they are suckling their calves, 
will find fall calves to fit into the scheme 
of things to good advantage. Fall beef 
calves may also be raised on skim-milk 
and grain and come out in fine condition 
in the spring, but grain feeding must not 
be neglected, The cheapest way to make 
baby beef whether one starts with spring 
or fall calves is to keep them on practi- 
cally a full grain ration from the time 
they are old enough to eat till ready for 
the block. 

This means that while a spring calf 
that runs with its dam on pasture thru- 
out the first six months of its life may 
get along very nicely without grain, yet 
feeding grain in a creep to spring calves 
is profitable. A fall calf, however, should 
practically always be fed in a creep while 
nursing. Those who have fall beef calves 
will be interested in a feeding test that 
was conducted at the Sni-A-Bar Farms, 
Grain Valley, Mo., which is located a 
short distance from Kansas City. 

In the fall of 1928 a test was made with 
three lots of steer calves that had reached 
an average weight of around 174 pounds 
per head on November 28. Lot 1 consist- 
ed of five calves and Lots 2 and 3, of ten 
calves each. The calves of Lot 1 ran with 
their dams on blue grass pasture till May 
lj, a period of 196 days, when they were 


weaned. During this period they received 
no grain whatsoever, yet they made an 
average daily gain of 1.18 pounds per 


head or a total gain of 197 pounds during 
the 196-day period. 

The calves in Lot 2 ran with their 
mothers the same as those of Lot 1, but 
had access to grain and alfalfa hay in a 
creep. Lot 3 had the run of a small pas- 
ture lot, were allowed to nurse twice daily 
and in addition had access to grain and 
alfalfa where they could eat undisturbed 
by other stock. 

It should be said in this connection that 
the mothers of all these calves were high 
frade Shorthorns and that the calves had 
been sired by purebred Shorthorn bulls of 


high quality. Their breeding was, there- 
fore, above the average. All the cows, as 


stated before, ran on blue grass pasture, 
but in addition they were given corn sil- 
age, hay—mostly alfalfa—and one pound 
of cottonseed meal per head per day dur- 
ing the period of 196 days—from Novem- 
ber 28 to May 15, when the calves were 
Weaned. On this feed they came thru the 
Winter in good condition, as may be 
indged from the fact that they lost only 
fifty pounds per head during the entire 
‘iekling period. 

The grain fed to the two lots of calves 
Was a mixture of two-thirds shelled corn 
and one-third oats by weight. This was 
fed from November 28 to March 20, after 
Which, till the close of the te st, May 15, 
‘he grain mixture consisted of five parts, 
by Weight, of shelled cor n, two parts oats 
and one part linseed meal. As mentioned 
‘fore, Lots 2 and 3 had free pains to 
hese grain mixtures as well as to alfalfa 
way, While Lot 1 received no feed except 


“hat grass they picked up in the pasture 
While running with their mothers The 
‘ollowing average daily gains were made 
during the 196-day period by these calves: 


lot 1, 1.18 pounds; Lot 2, 
and Lot 8, 2.05 pounds, 
The total feed consumption by the 
ela that had access to grain and al- 
‘alfa was as follows: Lot 2, 7.8 bushels 
orn, 6.5 bushels oats, 37 pounds linseed 
a and 8) pounds alfalfa; Lot 38, 8.7 
— corn, 7.4 bushels oats, 43 pounds 
a meal and 126 pounds alfalfa. Val- 
ool orn at 85 cents a bushel, oats at 50 
by 8, linseed meal $63 a ton and alfalfa 
“sab ton, the feed for Lot 2 cost $11.81 
At ad and that for Lot 3, $13.64. 
Maised aning time the calves were all ap- 
fom and a real cia commission man 
follow . Kansas City market with the 
Meeivere result: Lot 1, the calves that 
Lat 2, *1 no grain, $12 50 per 100 pounds; 
ee 4, and Lot 3, $14. By deducting 
Mraisals, ber 100 pounds from these ap- 
ind th the estimated cost of marketing 
se feed cost, the calves brought net, 
a5, t 1, $44.40 per head; for Lot s 
for Lot 3, $56.12. 
sive Aone of wintering the cows, exclu- 
€ pasture, that is for grain and 


1.82 pounds, 


Wintering Fall Calves 


Grain Feeding Brings Profitable Returns 





hay, averaged $17.26 for the 88 days from 
December 31 to March 28, the period dur- 
ing which grain was fed. From this it 
will be seen that-the calves left a good 
profit after paying for the keep of the 
cows. The feed consumption of the cows 
during this period, aside from the pas- 
ture, was 960 pounds hay, 1,930 pounds 
silage and 85 pounds cottonseed meal. 
Two years before this test a similar 
one was made with the same kind of 
calves. In that test, as in the one just 
described, there were five calves in Lots 
1 and twelve each in Lots 2 and 3. Those 
in Lot 1 received no feed except what 
they gathered in a blue grass pasture, 
while those in Lots 2 and 3 received prac- 
tically the same grain rations as those in 
the corresponding lots mentioned above. 
The calves in Lot 1 consumed 11.4 bush- 
els aa 9.1 bushels oats, 54 pounds lin- 
seed meal and 78 pounds alfalfa. On this 
they gained 2.19 pounds per head per day 


or a total of 430 pounds in°196 days. Lot 
8, Which ran in a small pasture and 


nursed twice a day, consumed thruout the 
entire period 13.4 bushels shelled corn, 
10.5 bushels oats, 76 pounds linseed meal 
and 96 pounds alfalfa hay. 

Valuing corn at $1 a bushel, oats at 56 
cents, linseed meal at $55 a ton, corn sil- 


age at $6.50 a ton and alfalfa at $15 a ton, 
the feed cost was $18.57 per head for Lot 
2 and $22.12 for Lot 3. The calves of Lot 
1, fed no grain at all, had a market value 
of $11.50 per 100 pounds on June 22, the 
weaning date in this case; those of Lot 

$14; and those of Lot 3, $18.75. After 


deducting marketing expenses, the calves 
of the three different lots brought the fol- 
lowing: Lot 1, $55.97 per head; Lot 2, 
$84.33; Lot 8, $92.81. After deducting the 
cost of the feed consumed by the calves, 





Lot 1, which received no feed except pas- 
ture, returned $55.97 for the keep of cow; 
Lot 2, $65.76, and Lot 3, $60.69. 


No charge was made for pasture in this 
test. Any one may value that as he sees 
fit. The silage, alfalfa and cottonseed 
meal consumed by cows during this period 


had a value of $10.65 per head. Pasture 
should be figured separately. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the calves returned 


a@ good profit over and above the cost of 
the feed consumed by them and that con- 
sumed by their dams. 

During these two tests the average 
cost of feeding the cows was $13.96 plus 
pasture. The average net return for the 
four lots of calves that were fed grain, 
after deducting feed cost, was $58.93. The 
calves that received no grain in either of 
these two tests brought an average of 
$50.18 per head at weaning time, showing 
that it paid well to feed grain. The av- 
erage net profit from grain feeding was 
$8.75 per heaa. 

The conclusion one 
these tests is that it not only pays to 
keep the cows that nurse calves thru the 
winter months in good condition, but also 


must reach from 


that it is a better plan to feed the calves 
grain in a creep while nursing than to 
compel them to get along on milk alone 


even tho they have access to a good blue 
grass pasture, 


GRAIN STORAGE SPACE AT TER- 
MINAL MARKETS FILLED 

Grain elevators of the northwest 
been filled up very closely to the limit 
of their working capacity ever since about 
the first of September, On August 31, 
according to reports of the car service di- 
vision of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, public elevators in Minneapolis, with 
a total rated capacity of 47,187,000 bush- 
els, contained 41,899,000 bushels of grain. 
By September 28, capacity had increased 
to 48,302,000 and stocks to 42,689,000 bush- 
els. Allowing 15 per cent of total space 
for operations, these elevators were filled 
to their working capacity. A similar sit- 
uation prevailed in Duluth, where, at the 
close of the week ended August 31, with 
a total capacity of 42,325,000 bushels, 
stocks in public elevators amounted to 
32,540,000 bushels These stocks had in- 
creased to 33,592,000 bushels by Septem- 
ber 14 and to 34,939,000 bushels on Sep- 
tember 28. Even at the beginning of the 
season, stocks were very large at both 
Minneapolis and Duluth. The week end- 
ing July 7, total stocks at Duluth amount- 
ed to over 21,000,000 bushels, and were 
about this sume level the week ended 
August 4. At Minneapolis, on July 30, to- 
tal stocks in pub lic elevators were 29,512,- 
000 bushels for public elevators having a 
total capacity of 46,292,000 bushels, 
The extraordinary nature of this year’s 
grain stock situation can be judged from 
statistics of the visible supply of wheat 
for the entire country during this and 
previous years, According to Bradstreet’s 
statement, the visible supply of wheat as 
of the first of July, 1929, was 95,684,000 
bushels, against 42,208,000 a year before 
and an average for the first of July, 1924 
to 1928, of 30,418,000 bushels. Since the 
first of July, the visible supply of wheat 
has increased very greatly, being 145,504,- 
000 the first of August, 196,886,000 the first 
of September, and 203,709,000 September 
21. This exceeds by 56,896,000 bushels the 
largest total of a previous year, which 
amounted to 146,813,000 bushels and oc- 
cured the first of January, 1928. 
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# against damage to crops from 








of the west. 


shelf so fast. 


mellower. 
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Butter-Nut is the fastest selling coffee in this part 
For that reason grocers’ stocks of Butter- 


Nut Coffee are fresh from the roaster. 
saw a shelf-staled can of Butter-Nut. .It moves off the 


That makes a tremendous difference in the flavor. 
Butter-Nut Coffee comes to you with greater body. You 
use less coffee to the cup. 
These are qualities you should consider 
when buying. Butter-Nut is favorite among farm folks 
by the big margin of 6 to 1-—by actual vote. 


You never 


The flavor is richer and 


Coffee 


Delicious” 














The Best 


fencing in the world will not 
afford the protection intended 





livestock unless the POSTS 

ire strong and dependable. 
To insure safety, strength, 

long-life, uniformity, 


omy—use 
LUMBER AND 


Nationa CREOSOTING CO. Posts 


“You Can Set Them and Forget 
Them” 


> ¢ 


National Lumber & Creasoting Company 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 
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Write for Free Post Literature 

















Swinova Medicated Oil Liquid 
and Mineral Compound 
Remedy for diseases of swine and poultry. $3 
worth treats 50 sick pigs, $1 worth enough for 
75 pullets. Gives 10 to 20% more eggs. 
Money back guarantee. Fed in soaked feeds. 

We pay postage. 


SWINOVA CO., Sieux Rapids, Ia. 
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Send for 


FREE 


Bulletins 


They tell how to rid 
livestock of Worms 
Here’s the quickest, surest way to kill round- 


worms and stomach worms in hogs, sheep, 
goats, poultry, etc. 








Worm Capsules 


get rid of 95% to 100% of these worms, usu: ally 


in a single treatment. And without set-back 
to otherwise healthy animals or fowl. En- 
dorsed by leading authorities. 


FREE BULLETINS explain. No. 650 
on Hogs, Sheep and all livestock. No. 655 on 
Poultry. No. 652 on Dogs and Foxes. Write to 


Desk 11-M 
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INDUSTRY DEFT on 


DAVIS & CO. 
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ed—buekhorn, dodder 
pm too from producing na gction. tie 
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Please refer to this paper wher writing 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Nov. 2, 199% 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
ND WiTH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 143 per cent of pre-war and 95*per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eges and copper are decidedly below the 
eneral price level, In most cases, the 
ailure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production, 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Pus 2 Oa 
o2°] gee 
a2! ass 
Fisher's index number Seabuiicbeeas | 143) 95 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... = aTt 94 
1,100-pound fat cattle, 190 94 
Canners and cutters 183 92 
BCOCUCLS sessessssesssessreessrnens | 191 83 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs . Sioa Seb DD 
Light hogs 127 102 
BE i oscksniasiatess 139 106 
Sows (rough) 108 90 


SHEEP—At Chicago 
Se ne ccmctsce st Se Se 


WOOL AND HIDES 











‘+ SE hh ML pao eee 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 145) 79 
Light cow hides at Chicago.. 95} 86 





“At Chicago— 























ROAR, DVD, & BURAMOU ssciscocsccccves snes 134 93 

Oats, No. 2 white .. =f 106 110 

Wheat, No. 2 red . 111 86 

Wheat, No. 1 nort 109 106 
On lowa Farms— 

Corn (new No, 4) .... 130 109 
Oats “ 97 106 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 148) 93 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 179 103 
Bran, at Kansas City a 136 101 
Shorts, at Kansas City. ....... __1388 101 
HAY 


No. 1 timothy, ¢ thicago...[ 1 12). 83 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City' 148 107 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at Chicago... 138 
Clover seed, at Toledo , 120 60 


97 










































Timothy seed, at Chica 86 98 
Cotton, at New York ) 90 
Eges, at Chicago ..... ese eanscnsececeee 124 
PROVISIONS—At Ch 
oT ; 8 
Sides 80 
Ham SIS 160 92 
Bacon osesecseseeeeses nove sees } 181 90 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— = 
IO cs ccssctvsssiscssactibasiomaves 143 112 
F 144 116 
Oats— 
December orton 114 116 
ERE 112 121 
Wheat— 
SNINIOIOE . ccdscnitascusersboscseeonanse 113 111 
May 115 114 
Lard— 
TANUALY oorsserveerseeses even cscecseesnseceee| 106 95 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville wc...) 74] 96 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 106 89 
Copper, at New York ... 115 118 


Crude petroleum, at N. York 164 91 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
States is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $7.96 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next January, 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
October 5, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 105 per cent, grain 
90 per cent, livestock 91 per cent, lum- 
ber 90 per cent, ore 116 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 106 per cent, 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal, 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
44%c, week before 44%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22%c, week before 23\c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 44c, week before 
40c; ducks, last week 19c, week before 
22c; fat hens, last week 25c, week before 
27c; broilers, last week 23c, week before 
24c; geese, last week 20c, week before 20c, 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1958 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last 
week at 90. These bonds are par at 4% 
per cent, and the yield to 1958 is 4.90 per 
cent. Four per cent bonds are quotable 
at 87% and yield 4.81 per cent, 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 December corn at Buenos Aires 


























sold last week for 87%c, week before 
90%ec, 
“ ’ 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
q a ie | > 
- 1) 
| a n 
i gs 4 
i= eS le = 
| & a oS 
° oO! & 
Med. and heavy wt. beef |_ 7 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
BME WON, scscrcarocssercisiesses 15.00}15.88/14.62 
eck before ... 15.00/15.75|14.62 
Good— 
RIE: WPIBIE  dcsvscbscssscocssonsouss 13.25/14.38/12.88 
WV OOK: DETORD sccoxresccsseesens 13.12/14.25/12.75 
Medium— 
Last week ... eee 11,38]12.25/10.75 
WOBK DOTOTO  - ccsresercssrssense 11.12)12.12)10.62 
Common— 
Last week ..... eoccccesvececsecee| 8.35/10.12) 8.25 
Week before ......... 8.62] 9.75| 8.25 


Light weight beef steers. 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 





Last week ... 5.25 

Week before 5.25 
Medium and goo 

EO Ro, SER: 2.00 

Week before .......ccccoeceee 1.75 
Common-— 

Last week .....6 oe 8.50 

Week before ,.. 8.25 





Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week ... 
Week before ,. 
Cows— 






11.62/10.62 
11.50/10.88 








Last week 8.62] 8.62] 8.12 

Week before 8.62] 8.75) 8.12 
Bulls— 

Last week .......... 7.75) 8.75] 7.38 

Week before 7.75| 8.62] 7.38 


Canners and cutte 


Last week ....... 5.88{ 5.75| 5.62 

Week before . 5.88] 6.12] 5.62 
Stockers and feeder: 

AASE WEEK. .....ccccccccorscsrerce] 9.88/10.12] 9.38 

WHOM: STORE: si csocessissesnn 10.00| 9.88] 9.38 





Cows and heifers— 


SAEE WEEK wnccsccrreccsesesvecece! 2508) 8.62) 7.88 











Week before... | 7.88] 8.38] 7.88 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— ] 

LASt WEEK .....cccscsseeeeee] 8.95 9.55{ 9.12 

Week before ........ 9.10] 9.72] 9.1 


Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 


9.62] 9.3 
9.85] 9.3 

















MABE WEEK .necccsocccvssessreresee| 9:05] 9.62! 9.35 
WOK DOLOTC cicececsccsercc0re 9.20] 9.88! 9.40 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs. 


Last Week. ......cc0 
Week before .......... 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
250 Ibs. up)— 





9.68] 9.28 





























Lumber— Last week .....00.. 8.08} 8.38! 7.88 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- Week before . 8.12] 8.55] 7.88 
ae: 190 109 Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— } 
Yellow pine (southern) Last week ....... escnsec] OOGl BveO 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 169 90 Week before .,.... ees 9.50] 8.88 
Yellow pine (southern) Stock pigs— 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 201 116 Last Wee ccccoscoses 8.7 8.45 
SMUIRIRTRE, ...nsoveesnsocososentenbeveesnosensarserabenn 132 94 Week before 8.3 §.50 
FINANCIAL SHEEP 








Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of September ........... 253 101 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York 154 107 

Industrial stocks saad 418 118 

Railroad stocks ....... eteientenl 155 122 
























RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal, 











Lambs (84 Ibs. down), _ 
medium to prime— 

















Last week 12. 2 
WVOOK DOTOLG cccssesseressesss 12.55/13.18/12.75 
Lambs, culls and common 
LASt WEEK ..cccrcrorsocsserssroere| 9.25110.00] 8.75 
WEEK BOTOTS sccmsoscscwis. 9.75|10.25| 9.12 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last WeEE ......c0.seseeeee| 8.38] 9.00! 9.00 
Week before ................| 8.62] 9.38} 9.25 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
MRE. WVGIC 5: aciescisocsaesscnscis 4.75! 4.75! 4.80 
WVBOK: DOLOTO | ecceevessccsscesss 4.75] 4.75] 4.80 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 
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Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week .... os lv ecosasgscscoparse eae 
TEE DOLOLO sctivesinninacl wets veosesseat ae 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week " 20.00 
Wee K DELOLE ....ccccococcooceeee vsssnteanbepsonacsa | DOOD 
Alfalfa, choice— 
SADE WVOGE cicsscccincsessece ol 20.00|25.50 
Week before .-}19.00]25.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1. 
Last week . 19.00)24.25 
Week before 18.00/24.25 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ........ «++ |18.00[22.75 
Week before ..... ..|17.00]22.75 
Alfalfa, No, 2— 
TiASt WEEK crcccccosccccsrsscesere| 16.75/20.00 
Week before 15.75|20.50 
Oat straw— 
Last week .., 9.00 








8.50| 7.25 
8 


Week before 8.50) 7.25) 8.50 






































































GRAIN . 
L % 
° ¥ £ 
3 _ © 
,iai¢ei| @ 
3) a e n 
-“ a 
a <j cI ao 
S) fe) i) A 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ......... -93 87 89%4| .85% 
Week before ....| .95%| .89%| .94%| .89 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ........ 9236] .87 .88 831% 
Week before ....| .95%4| .89%4| .931%4| .87 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ......... 92%] .8614! .87 82% 
Week before ....| .95 .89 -92%| .86 
Oats— 
Last week ........ 46%4| .42%| .44 42 
Week before ....| .46%] .43%] .474%4| .431 
Barley— 
Last week .,.......| .591%4| .53 
Week before 63 57 
Rye— 
Last week ........ 1.00 91 
Week before ....|/1.04 93% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ........ 1.23 {1.21 1.1 [1.12% 
Week before ....j1.29 {4.26 |1.22%4)1.191, 
FEEDS 
2 Or 8 s 
of A et a 
S sis |g] & 
g SH 2 be 3 
A S =I n Bo 
ma | oot | £1 
a] ee a] A 16) 
Bran— 
Last week........ 29.75/27.00/27.25/31.00 
Week before....|30.75|27.75|28.25/31.00 
Shorts— 
Last week........ 32.25/31.50/30.75/39.00 
Week before....|33.75|/32.50/32.25/39.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week........ MB. DOs sscnessclacesscine 35.00 
Week before....|36. 75}. ....cccclecesceee 36.00 
Linseed meal 
(oO. p.)— 
Last week........ 58.50 56.50 
Week before..../58.75}.........(56.75 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week........ 43.50 
Week before....|46.00 
Tankage— 
Last week........]..... sseseeee| 70.00170,00 
Week before....|...... eeeee| 79.00/70.00 
Gluten— | 
Last week... 39.50 








Week before phased saunnees -50 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 











STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 





























a one oe 
Sa | fa] | 52 
D Biot 
&. Go ED eae 
“HR | 8% | oO | are. 
as ais an sos 
oa | om | os | Eases 
a ts oO — 2 cV 
En | En | EO | 056 
Iowa 88.0| 78.5] 114.5| 84.7 
Tilinois 70.5 60.6 90.2 12.3 
Missouri .. 42.5 35.1 70.4 64.6 
Nebraska 93.3 94.8] 102.5 89.9 
Kansas .... “9.2 52.3} 134.5] 103.5 
Indiana 59.3 45.5 90.5 67.8 
NIMRID: -scccsiveiaience 97.5 65.3) 103.0 84.2 
Total, 7 corn 
belt states.. 76.7 65.3] 103.0 84.2 








Week ending October 4, 1929, as a per- 
centage of the receipts for the correspond- 
ing week ending October 3, 1928—Iowa, 
101.0 per cent; Ilinois, 103.0; Missouri, 78.2; 
Nebraska, 93.4; Kansas, 87.0; Indiana, 
104.5; Ohio, 172.0; total, seven corn belt 
States, 96.4 per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 42c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 16c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $11.10, 
and cotton at New York 18c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 68%c 
for November delivery on new No. 4, oats 
are 37c, and wheat $1.04. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the third week in Oc- 
tober were 20,124,000 pounds, as compared 
with 8,297,000 pounds the week before 
and 12,581,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork the third 
week in October were 3,690,000 pounds, as 
compared with 3,417,000 pounds the week 
before and 3,113,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 








Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 86 per cent of the tep. 
year average, as contrasted with 114 pe 
cent for fat cattle, 72 per cent for Sheep 
and 96 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data ag ty 
percentage of ten-year average for’ re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaileq 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 
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September 13 to 19 ,, 97 98 
September 22 to 28 .. 114] 115 
September 29 to Oct. 5 118] 108 
October 6 to 13 ... 117} 103 86 
October 14 to 20 ... * 109} 107] = %& 
iCATTLE 
AIRUBE 28) £0 29 cssascecensesessers 91 81] 117 
August 30 to Sept. 5 3 86 57] 115 
September 6 to 12 .. 92 91) 113 
September 13 to 19 .. 105 93} 112 
September 22 to 28 .. 79 88) 111 
September 29 to Oct, 78 SO} 108 





October 6 to 12 ... 
October 14 to 20 .... 

















August 23 to 29 
August 30 to Sept. 
September 6 to 12 .. 
September 13 to 19 


















September 22 to 28 ... 86 101| il 
September 29 to Oct. 71 88] 72 
October 6 to 12. 78 96) 72 
October 14 to 20 ... . 76] 93; 2 
tLAMBS 
August 23 to 29 ..... 94 109 yi 
August 30 to Sept. 87 86 96 
September 6 to 12 ... 103 118 9] 
September 13 to 19 ... 109} 123] 9% 
September 22 to 28 ... 86; 101) % 
September 29 to Oct, 7 88} 92 
October 6 to 12. 78 96] 98 
October 14 to 20. 76 93] (96 





*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
seven markets, 
7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 











1929 





1928 | 1927 | 1926 





October 14 
October 15 
October 16 
October 17. 
October 18. 
October 19. 


9.60] 9.75] 11.05 
9.55 0.95 
9.35] 9.50) 10.80 
| 9.55 8.35] 10.65] 12.45 
| 9.60] 9.35] 10.50} 12. 





9.75| 9.95 15 12.10 
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___ CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 


1920 1928 120 1926 








OCEORGE 14 csisccsowess 9554| .96 .88 | .77% 
October 15 ........0001 .964%4] .96 

October 16. 95%| .96% 

October 17. 954%] .98%4 





1944 (1.0214 


October 18 , . 
| 925% 11.0344] 


October 19 .... 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the third 


week in 
October were 2,885,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,613,000 bushels for the week 
before and 8,035,000 bushels for the same 


week last year. Exports of corn. the 
third week in October were 9,000 bushels, 
as compared with 7,000 bushels the week 
before and 41,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the 
third week in October were 16,000 bushels, 
as compared with 25,000 bushels for the 
week before and 795,000 bushels for the 
same week last year, 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.89, week be- 
fore $12.82. Chicago—Last week $10.7, 
week before $10.72. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


PRIZES OFFERED TO FARM BOYS 
AND GIRLS 

Opportunity is offered for some farm 
boy or girl now in college to realize 4 
cash profit on his or her knowledge of 
farm conditions. The Agricultural Pub- 
lishers’ Association, of which this paper 
is a member, has offered prizes of $250, 
$150 and $100 for the three best theses on 
eitner of two subjects: (a) ‘The Farm 
Market for Commodities,’ or (b) “Selling 
Commodities to Farmers.” Contestant 
must be seniors or graduate students 0 
some college or university. Theses are to 
be submitted before April 30, 1930. 

A committee of three nationally pear 
advertising men has been seiected to ma 6 
the awards, These judges are: _ 
Benson, president, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies; Chas. C. bb 
green, president, Advertising Federat® 
of America, and Henry L. Staples, fore 
member of the Harvard Award Com 
mittee. 

You may have a boy or girl in —_ 
whom you want to compete for the s ils 
that have been offered. Complete es 
of the contest can be secured by pire 
to V. F. Hayden, Executive Secret@:) 
Agricultural Publishers’ Associatinn 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
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COUNTRY AIR 








With Country Air blowing into some 
950,000 homes nowadays, I feel like bor- 
rowing Mr. Henderson’s greeting from 
Shreveport and saying “Hello, World.” 
We'll hope to drop in each week and dis- 
cuss radio with you. There are certainly 
no people in the world better equipped to 
discuss radio than farm people because 
the reception we have has it all over the 
reception on small town or city sets. And 
now with radio weather getting better 
and better, we’ve nothing to do but pick 
corn and be vastly entertained. 

Sometimes I almost wish we belonged 
to the group who had never had a radio 
and were just now installing one. The 
original excitement of experimenting with 
the dials, pulling in distant stations, 
stumbling onto good programs and merely 
getting acquainted with having a radio 
around is rare sport. Veteran listeners 
take it all pretty much for granted and 
thereby lose part of the thrill. One needs 
to visualize occasionally all the people be- 
hind the scenes. The artist, the an- 
nouncer and the receiving set apparently 
constitute the show, but I like to remem- 
per the force of workers who've built the 
station, tried out the artists and done all 
the other things that makes smooth 
broadcasting possible. Considering the 
entire background of our entertainment 
gives new depth of appreciation. 


What a wonderful broadcast we’ve been 
having by that grand old master of cere- 
monies, Autumn. Every year he comes 
in all the glory of his vivid personality. 
He steps confidently from the background 
of previous successful seasons and draws 
forth beauty from our landscapes as a 
master of ceremonies in a radio program 
draws harmony from his orchestra. 

He opens his broadcast with a simple 
number not unlike the gayer tunes of 
summer, But it embodies a_ wistful 
strain, like the deepening yellow of Octo- 
ber sunshine, that forms an accompani- 
ment to the lilting melody. We scarcely 
hear it, yet we wonder a little at our 
changed mood. 


Autumn's. next offering is a boisterous 
thing with roistering winds and taunting 
blackbirds. A faint accompaniment like 
the rustle of drying corn blades carries 
thru. It stands out rather vividly when 
the noisy wind pauses in its fitful game 
with the treetops. This wind has an odd 
little tendency to fall back spasmodically 
as tho ashamed of itself for such rude- 
ness, But unable to withstand the temp- 
tation of a tilt with the treetops it rushes 
out again with a ribald whoop, creating a 
curiously exhilerating strain that is Fe- 
peated with endless variations upon every 
bush and flower that plays in Autumn's 
orchestral landscape, 


The next number is drawn forth coax- 
ingly by this grand old master of cere- 
monies. It is a song without words. Col- 


orful harmonies mark the accompaniment, 
sometimes tenderly soft and appealing, 
like the late-blooming flowers, sometimes 
rich and vibrant like the deepening brown 


of oak leaves. The rhythm pattern is 
stately—slightly hesitant. Yes, it’s a 
song without words. Thomas Hardy, 


however, set his own words to the mel- 
ody some seasons ago when he wrote of 


‘Innumerable tawny and yellow leaves 
that skimmed along the pavement and 
Stole thru. people’s doorways into. their 
passages, with a hesitating scratch on 


the floor like the skirts of timid visitors. 
But perhaps we like it best without 


Then there’s that inimitable selection 
that no other seasonal master of cere- 
monies can produce. It’s the children’s 
own number and they love its crisp stac- 
cato melodies. The rhythm is whimsical, 
dipping into first one pattern and then 
another—sometimes madly gay, again 
teasingly slow, a bit reluctant. In mad 
abandonment of a last gay dance the fall- 
ing leaves eddy about with much chatter- 
ing as vigorous-limbed children toss them 
aloft and carry them to huge piles for 
leaping bonfires. There is a ponderous 
marching movement that carries the 
pumpkins from the field, and a grotesque 
jack-o’-lantern dance. There is an ex- 
hilarating climb for reluctant nuts and 
the topmost apples. There are the rau- 
cous notes of crows, making merry over 
dry corn husks, and the hurried twitter 
of southbound robins and thrushes. This 
number is fun—rollicking, hilarious fun! 


And then old Autumn straightens his 
powerful shoulders and his benign smile 
changes to a menacing frown. His up- 
lifted baton is motionless for a moment, 
and he scowls at his orchestra. Then, 
with a dissonant clash, he hurls upon us 
a storm of rain, wind and cold, forerun- 
ner of relentless days to come. We shiver 
and draw closer to the warmth of our 
first fall fires. We thrill nevertheless to 
this militant music, its weird melodic 
passages and the grandeur of its harmo- 
nies. 

But, oh, the beauty of it! It grows 
less strident. Exquisite minor strains 
creep softly in and heavy chords give way 
to melancholy harmonies that are haunt- 
ingly lovely. The theme is less leaden 
and it is shot with misty shades of pro- 
phetic significance. They will appear 
again in the gray depths of winter skies, 

The selection that follows has all the 
stately beauty of a cathedral choir. Hav- 
ing presented gaiety, turbulence and 
strife, the master of ceremonies presents 
with utmost serenity a message of ful- 
fillment—infinite blue skies, arching over 
ripe brown fields, rich tapestry of tree 
and shrub against misty far horizons, 
clean winds and mellow sunshine. Peace, 
plenty of harvest-time meditation and 


quiet communion with one’s soul... 
Yes, it’s a sacred number and ‘it floods 
my living-room with a holy light as the 
afternoon sunshine filters thru the golden 
yellow of my maple trees, 





Autumn, master of ceremonies, broad- 
casts his program with infinite variety 
wherever you turn the dials of your land- 
scape. His caprices, gavettes, hymns, or- 
atorios and symphonies grow increasingly 
beautiful to the responsive listener in, 
We tune not our radios but ourselves to 
his ageless music. 

A FARM WOMAN. 





IMPROVED POTATOES 

Altho potato growers have largely dis- 
carded the methods and machinery of a 
half century ago, they are still growing 
varieties that are at least forty years old, 
and since none of these are entirely suited 
to Minnesota conditions, Dr. F. A. Krantz, 
of the Minnesota agricultural experiment 
station, has been working for several 
years to breed new varieties that will be 
more satisfactory. So rapidly has prog- 
ress in this work been made that Doctor 
Krantz predicts the new strains will be 
ready for distribution to growers within 
the next five years and that they will re- 
place all of the commercial varieties of 
early potatoes now being produced in this 
state. 

During the period from 1850 to 1890, in 
this country, there was wide interest in 
obtaining improved varieties, and this led 
to the adoption of the present ones, but 
for nearly forty years there has been no 
attempt to improve strains, The present 
varieties are all obtained merely by se- 
lection, whereas those being produced by 
the experiment station are being devel- 
oped thru controlled breeding methods 
which involve careful inbreeding to 
cure pure strains and then crossing these 
inbred lines to multiply their vigor and 
combine desirable characteristics. 


Se- 





STILL TIME TO DO CONCRETE WORK 

It is still practicable to do certain jobs 
of concrete work about the farm, in prep- 
aration for winter and to get an early 
start on building work in the’ spring. 
While it does not pay the average farmer 
to undertake concrete work in bitter cold 
weather, still. in cases of necessity, spe- 
cial concrete work may be finished up 
even after freezing weather, provided 
proper precautions are taken, 
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1IOWA 
Southern—Wayne County, Oct. 21—This 
has been an ideal fall for our belated corn 


crop, We have had several frosts, but 
they were light. Last week was rather 
damp. HMggs are 34 cents, cream 42 and 
45 cents Pearl D, Souder, 


Southern-—-Appanoose County, Oct. 22— 


The nice fall weather, with just enough 
rain to soften the ground, kceps the grass 
green and gives farmers a chance to do 
their fall plowing. Corn is drying out in 
good shape, and is a fair crop. No kill- 
ing frost yet except on river bottoms, 


Some silos being filled yet. Corn husking 
will start soon. Not many cattle on feed 
at this time. Hogs and cattle are a good 
price, but scarce. Poultry, eggs and but- 


terfat markets are fair. Potatoes are 
scarce, and sell at from $1.50 to $2 per 
bushel. Apples are searce, and not of 


good quality.—. A. Suckow, 


No frost to date. Potatoes being shipped 
here in carload lots, selling around $1.65 
per bushel. Apples are selling at $1.30 to 
$1.50 per bushel. Pastures are still in 
fair shape. Practically all livestock is 
marketed thru the cooperative shipping 
aussociations.—Reader. 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Otoe 
Farmers very busy with 
work, getting ready for corn 
Some few have started cribbing. 
having plenty of rain now and the fall 
sown grain looks fine. Stock is looking 
well and many cattle are changing hands. 


Oct. 21— 
their fall 
picking. 
We are 


County, 


are 


Markets steady as usual, Wheat $1.08, 
corn 78 cents, oats 45 cents, cream 45 
cents, eggs 38 cents, potatoes $1.25, Chick- 


en prices are down.—L. W. McKay. 


ILLINOIS 


Central—Stark Oct. 17—We 


County, 


SHOULD THE BARN PAINT SE 
WHITE? 

A reader writes us that they are just 
finishing a very fine 34x72 modern barn, 
with two dairy and feed rooms at the side 
connecting it with a new 12x40 cement 
stave silo trimmed in white. The barn 
has a gothic roof, as do the two connect- 
ing rooms. They want very much to paint 
the barn white to match the other build- 
ings and the silo, but every one tells them 
that white will cost them ever so much 
more than barn red and will not wear so 
well, and they would like our opinion as 
to whether white or red paint should be 
selected. 

Our subscriber may be quite sure that 
a good quality of white paint will stay 
on longer and protect the surface better 
than any of the so-called “barn paints.” 
These are usually of the venetian red or 
iron oxide type, and are good~ paints 
where first-class linseed oil and turpen- 
tine are used as the vehicle to carry the 
pigment. Cheaper paints often use ben- 
zine or mineral oils as a good part of 
the vehicle. 

As to the color, I certainly would not 
want to use barn red when all the rest 
of the buildings were white, as it would 
make it entirely too conspicuous, There 
might be some question, however, as to 
whether white would be as suitable a color 
as a gray tint to match the color of the 
cement stave silo, with perhaps some 
white trim to match the white trim on 
the silo. A straight white lead paint is 
likely to have the white discolor because 
of the fumes from manure, and this can 
be largely avoided by using from 25 to 50 
per cent of zinc white with the white 
lead. Then by tinting this slightly to 
match the color of the cement, I believe 
that the effect of the manure fumes 
would not be noticed, 





GETTING THE MOST OUT OF THE 
WINDSHIELD WIPER 

Many car operators do not seem to have 
much idea as to the proper use of the 
windshield wiper and how to get the best 
service out of it. The old hand-operated 
wipers have about gone out of use, and 
now practically everything is automatie, 
either electric or vacuum operated. The 
electric type operates independently of 
the load on the engine, but requires the 
attention of an expert when it gets out of 
adjustment; while the vacuum type is af- 
fected by the load on the engine it is much 
simpler to repair in case of trouble. 

Any windshield wiper should be tested 
occasionally to see that it is working 
properly and will keep the vision clear 
when needed. The multiple leaved rubber 
blades seem to work more easily and qui- 


etly than those with single rubbers. Care 
must be taken not to let the blade wear 
down so that the metal can touch the 
glass, as sand will get under it and 
scratch the glass and spoil the wind- 
shield, These blades cost only a few 


cents each, and it doesn’t pay to use one 
too long. <Any irregularity or slowing up 
of a vacuum wiper indicates leakage some 
place in the vacuum line, generally under 
the cow! where a short rubber tube cone 
two parts of the metal tube. 

If the vacuum operated windshield 
wiper fails to keep the windshield clear, 
release the clutch for a few seconds, so 
that the full strength of the vacuum will 
be available. Even on a hill or in heavy 
going, it is usually possible to push out 
the clutch long enough to clear off the 
windshield. Where sleet, or mist, or snow 
is freezing as it strikes, no windshield 
wiper will keep it cleared off unless some 
means is used for heating the glass enough 
to prevent the material from freezing. De- 
viees are available for heating the wind- 
shield by a small current taken from the 
storage battery, and these seem to be 
quite effective, and while not needed more 
than once or twice a season, they are very 
convenient when they are needed. 
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stalks 


Words, Then each refrain can be packed MISSOURI have had fine weather this fall; however, 
With “utterly limitless meaning to the Central—Moniteau County, Oct. 21—The it has been a little too dry for fall plow- c 
last lilting note.” Oh, lovely, lovely! weather is ideal. We had a slight shower ing and wheat seeding. Corn picking will One of the by-products of the manu- 
This number he hear over and ‘ove r with October 20 Whent seeding is practically start next week, and will be a good aver- facture of paper pulp from corn 
Iifinite variations upon the theme. — It finished. The ground for wheat seeding age crop. Some clover is being hulled, is a vegetable carbon black, Carbon black 
ses in color und warmth as the season was prepared in ideal shape. The corn is with fair yields. Some cholera has been used in making inks, paints and rubber 
brogresse ripening fast. Corn cutting has started, reported.—Roy Whitten. compounds, 
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ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—The tightest man. 














MR.USELESS !S THE 
TIGHTEST FELLOW 
I KNOW, SLIM. 











AL / 








YOu'vE SAID IT, 

















HE'S SO TIGHT HE MAKES HIS 
CHILDREN TAKE LONG STEPS SO 
THEY WON'T WEAR OUT THEIR 
SHOES SO FAST 
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Our Readers Market... 


| Look for what you need 
S Sell what you wish oni these columns 


RATE 15c PER WORD! 


yertisement and each initial or full sembeor Ga sonpted & Ay me 
ape sa ® minimum o 









en or than your aor artion ment give full d 
cuts down correspondence and increases sales. 



















_FARM LANDS 


, IMPROVED FARM, 
prices, Minnesota, North 


= ae 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Number eesetions 


crop papments. a CATALPA VIEW 1 ~1a ACR 7p al 


Rees fourth of yo to gene pe A 


For r_ particulars write 


tO “MINN & SOT: ‘A- “ST ‘AY ANI IP ROS: 


improved or unimproved land, plenty ot 
, 


can pay out in a ae 
oita, grow luxuriantly. 


Feed — very succe ssful. Mi “ a vaci ation 


507, Gre at ‘Northe rn “Rs sil creameries everywhere. Fine schools, duc 
, ers. communities. 
Wonderful lakes for recreation. 


Book te ils about W: ashington, 
$4 ; book full of, interesting facts. 





in heart of’ premier cee 
near city markets; 


1428 U niversity Ave. ce St. 
fine 80x40 hip-roof barn, other buildings, in- r 


~ MINNESOTA “DAIRY ~ FARMS— 
‘anes Land Office, 

















Ye ro pasture 50 head. Real money-maker, 
only $7,000, and owner leaves horses, 
COMMISSION 1 HOUSES 400 poultry, machinery, vehicles, 
WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE DES MOINES, AND 
woc, Palmer School, 
roduce markets, alternating « 


. SIX MILES FROM TOWN, 
Me: improvements, 10 per cent of purchase 


Pa 91 catalc 1,000 bargains. R 
ge ie ad ares price down, oon 2 


4 btrout Agency, 7- ET 





IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 

Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 
for sale by bank. Write John = Sorensen, 50 
South LaSalle Street, 


keys and veal _wanted. 


owné r. “Se Imer “0. L arson, P feston, Minn., R. 4. 





“DOWN, $5 MONTHLY, 
chuys ay acres southe rm Missouri. 
_ Box 22E, Kirkwood, Mo, _ 


your inmate 4 at ee prices. 
try gy ag the I 
. Hemman Co. +» 119 So. 





IN THE SAN “JOAQU IN" VAL LEY OF CALI- 
general farming is a paying busi- 
ness, iota millions of people in towns and 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, none 
roy ‘poultry, yields a good income. 
one-family farm, with little hired labor, 
can work outdoors all 
Newcomers welcome, 5 
Fe Railway has no land to sell, 


Ry =n: vy ote RED WILLOW COU NTY, NE BRASKA, OF- 
fe rs opportunities 
and livestock breeders poe feeders. 


Write hor ae for well iestraned fold: 
Addre ss, Val — Colonization Agent, 


tion. Write ‘a Sinctented San Foactutn ‘Valle y 
folder and get our farm aper, —— 
free “ad six months. __ SOUTH DAKOTA _ 
~DAKOT A STOC K 
Rich, virgin vn yo alee 
you real opportunity for securing a grain: or 
diversified farm or 


. agre ives, Ge neral 





* AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
“tlighe st — bas paid. 


small stock ranch. 
and terms favorable 





. N, Stanislaus County De- Rares of modera ate 


want pe manent shippers. Joseph Dusek Com: sweet ane r, pota- 


ad apted to raising 





ONE CENT PREMIU M ON FANCY POUL. 
north centr: al ‘portion 
and dairy dis strict. i 





and Isi ibel extensions of ” 
Con Kasota Bldg, in a proved coun- 


and weende poultey f successful farmers 


EASTERN Col ORADO, 


hot Is spe ndid oppor tunitie s for a see ker rs. 


ead pi sires to ae you in rg 
farm or ranch mee Mies. your requirements 
on terms you can 


SOL. D “FOR t CASH - today “for descriptive 


or Pace aeltvers 


. — - coy can put you in contact with thor- 
~ DOGS’ AND PET STOCK FARM LAND V ai BS “ARTS 
COONHOUNDS, COMBINATION 


» from $5.00 to $25.00 per acre 
Bi 9 scene si oil fiele Is. of America $15.00 to $40.00 per 
: yepabeien se of 
running fits oe 
i i speciz ilize in farm lands and M: G aw ar 
ennels, Ramsey, III. “Young an Go es is 


CANARTES—MALES $5, FEMALES 75c. MRS. 





and photog ap of buildinarn if you will write 


and kind of farm you need. | seekers’ excursion fares, 


from. $75 to $100 pet 





; FARM ON CONCRETE 


es Teves Monticello, 
FOR | “SAL Er. -CHINCHIL L A RABBITS, _AL L 











COLLIES—WHITE 
reed, intelligent ome rs, leek comps anions, 
Prices reasonable 


[sfaction guaranteed. Box 55, Shomont 


Use This Order Blank Now! 


TO MAIL YOUR AD FOR THE NEW WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 





She phe 4 puppies. 





CoOL L IES FOR SAL E— 
brains and beauty. 
Batistaction gu wauseed, 
Wilkin, Correctionville, Iowa. 
COLLIES SINCE 
brai Farm, Bloomington, III. 


Witt POLICE PUPS; FEMALES $20, 


males $30. Joel M. Olson, Le Grand, Towa. 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


sel da daca aoe Salectee eee times in your 


WANTED— POLICE PUPPIES WITH PEDI- Remittance’ Of $..:.ccscsccsssssssssosesaese is enclosed. 
for females, $4 for males, 
Fairview | Farm, | Elmore, Minn. 
FOR SAL E—BLACK MALE 
six months, ep 








$10. Also female, 
Aug. Rosenthal, Cook, 








UPS FROM ——- HEELE a 
payed females 
goeaey Postville, Iowa. = 








—DARK, ALASKAN AND — 
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FARM LANDS 


OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
wacagton or Oregon. 








Oe eeeeeeceeenes Seen eee eeeeersreenenereseesesees 


(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. 








Minimum charge, $1,50. 


Crop payment or ez 











WwW 
Northern Pacific Raltiead, St. Paul, Minn. 








HELP WANTED 
500 SALESMEN  WANTED—MARVELOUS 


new invention; automatic folding mechan. 
ical arm, left turn auto signal. Furan Manu. 
facturing Co., Thief River Falls, Minn, 


LEARN AIRCRAFT WELDING, AUTO ME. 

anics, electricity, magnetos, radio. Big 
pay, big demand. Low rates, Free cata log. 
Stevinson School, 2008-F Main, Kansas City, 
Missouri. _ 





$12.00 DAILY SHOWING NEW LINEN-LIKE 
tablecloth. Washes like oilcloth. No laun- 
dering. Sample free. Bestever, 682 Irving 
Park Station, Chicago. __ 
Wo newnerranay AUTOMOTIVE 
MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS Aik: 
plane or auto mechanics, airplane welders, 
ilots: after taking ey in this well 
nown school. Write for_ full information 
Lincoln Auto & Airplane School, 261 Auto- 
motive Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


SITUATION WANTED 
EXPERIENCED MANAGER OR WORKING 


foreman of a livestock and grain farm, 
Married, shares or salary, F, IL. Senter, Mil- 
ton, Iowa. 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 
SERIES EAS. 
GET FULL MAKET VALUE FOR YOUR 

hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


LIVESTOCK 


10 SELECT GROWTH BOARS AND 35 
gilts, immuned, priced to sell. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Also P. B. Police pup. Golden 
Rod Stock Farm, Davenport, Iowa, R. No, 1 
Box, AKT, » Scott County. 
BROWN SWISS" 


BROWN SWISS’ CA TITLE FOR ~ SALE— 
Bulls, cows and heifers. Bred for produe- 

tion, KE. D. Doran, Bz iyard, Iowa. 

FOR S$: Al, E—A BROWN SWISS COW. A. P. 
Hoelscher, care of EK. A. Campbell, Iowa 

Falls, | lowa, 


























___ GUERNSEYS 
FOR : SALE — PUREBRED “GUERNSEY 
bulls, age from one to sixteen months. Must 


sell at a si saustline price to make room for win- 
ter calves. Dale Livingston, Grinnell, Lowa, 
FOUR-YERAR-OLD REGISTERED GUERN- 
sey bull, A. R. ancestors, his daughters 
testing exceptionally high. Uarry Reese, 
Prescotts Iowa. 
ONE SARLING REGISTERED BUS Ip 
Good hem and high production. Herd fed- 
eral accredited, Phone 21F11, Boone, lowa. 
Royal Manny. 
HEREFORDS ay. 
POLLED AND HORNED HEREFORD 
yearling bulls for sale, Moellering Bros., 
Galt, Lowa. — 
ROACH BROTHERS HEREFORDS. ESTAB- 
lished 1910. Offering real quality heifers at 
farmers’ prices. Roach Bros., Russell, lowa. 


POLLED HEREFORDS, BULLS, COWS 
and heifers for sale. George Ross & Son, 
Ross, lowa, _ ' 
____ HOLSTEINS 
WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE $HOL- 
stein bulls for sale, re ady for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Towa. E ; 7 a 
FOR SALE—MY ENTIRE HERD. 24 REGIS- 
tered Holsteins. Some fresh and springers. 
Three heifers tested. C. W. Hollstein, Tinley 
Park, 
FOR SALE — CHOICE LOT OF HIGH 
grade Holstein cows and heifers, Glarner & 
Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. _ 


—- 





, 





if JERSEYS 
RECISTERED ~~ TERSEYS. FAWN BOLL 
calf. seven months. Sire a grandson of 


Sophie’s Emily 352291, also ten yearling heif- 
ers. M. A. O’Brien, Reedsville, Wis. 


TYPE AND PRODUCTION CAN BE, PUR 
chased at Ellendale Jersey Farm, Charles 
City, Iowa. __ ae 
~ SHORTHORNS | 
If YOU WANT A YOUNG, RED, MILKING 
Shorthorn, bull or heifer, from heavy m! 
ing dams (records) and by Oaklawn Cham 
pion, visit us. J. KE. Fravel & Sons, Cresco, 

low: ay. 
FOR SAL, YEAR OLD SHORTHORN 
bull; milk and beef combined. — Sire from 
milk and prize winning stock. Clay an 
Bates breeding. ee i P. Boyle, Conrad, Towa. 
CIOSING OUT AT PRIVATE SALE, FIVE 
Shorthorn cows, five yearling heifers ang 
one yearling bull. Cheap if taken soon. 
Ww. Kiddy, Afton, Towa. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS _ F 
MILKING SHORTHORN BULLS AVE A 
choice lot of young bulls mostly of ony 
able age. |The right type. Good colors. bert 
credited herd. KE. A. Nelson, Box 347, Albe 
Lea, Minn. WS 
‘FOR SALE -—MIL KING SHORTHORN COWS, 
heifers and bulls, fresh and fre shening ye 
high producing ancestry. Tjernagel Dro% 
Story City, lowa. — 
ia POLLED SHORTHORNS | 
SCOTCH POLLED SHORTHORN CRATE 
Best of breeding and good individu 
Write me. Chas. Eichorn, Atlant antic, ic, Towa. 





RED POLLS naeceoiti 
RED POLLS— CHOICE BULLS Six TO ¥ Ne 
months old. Map le Grove Farm, 


Cedar, lowa, 


2, 1929 
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Look for what you need 
ell. what you wish through these columns 
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BOARS AND BRED 
Bar Bros., Aurora, 





Bartlett (Mfr.), Box 12, Har- 








YARN | 
YARN—COLORED WOOL FOR RUGS, $1.15 | FOR SALE—i60 PUREBRED BUFF F ORPI ING- 
Knitting yarn at bargain. Sample ton pullets. $1.35 each. a 


Chapin, Iowa. 





POULTRY 
ORPINGTONS _ 





a Johnson, Le "Grand, Towa, 








FoR SALE—PUREBRED DUROC JERSEY 
poars and gilts. March farrow. Fancy Stilts 


PATENT ATTORNEYS | _ton, Iowa. 


and —— breeding. —— immune. 


PUREBRED BUFF ORPINGTON COCKER- 


I TURKEYS— LARGE 
els, prices reasonable, 


Fred Hayes, Humes- 








PATENTS—TIME 





BUFF ORPING- 


COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR SALE—PUREBRED 


Send sketch or model for in- ton cockerels, $2. 
structions or write for free book, “How to Towa. 


BOARS, GILTS, SIRED BY A SON 


92; hamp on. March 
of Stilts King, 1928 grand 2 ie . and “Record of Invention” 
No charge for information on how to 


Obtain a Patent,” 
A. J. Polking, Breda, Iowa. 





Ratent ‘Attorney, 149-X Security Savings and 


AND FALL HAMPSHIRE BOARS, Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Miss Lillian Kral, Oxford, large, well bred, 





A. O’Brien, Registered Iowa. 








one SPRING ANT spring and one herd boar. Also 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
sows and gilts bred for fall log vie and se 


a xE BUFF ORPINGTON 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 
each, $21 per dozen. i 


Geo. Redenins Sie Pullets 7, toms $11, 





PUREBRED BU FF “ORPINGTON COCKER- 


BOU RBON “RED TURKEYS, 
els, $2.25 each. Leo Mathys, Dow City, Ia. 


Pullets $6, toms $8. 





patents and trade-marks. 802 PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 3UFF . COCKERE 





TWENTY HIGH CLASS. SP RING AND FAL L 


laying now, $1.75. 


BABY CHICKS Standard “A” pen. 


pempshire ~ thet cholera immune. Satisfac- 





$35 for spring and $50 for = ts a — 

. Detwiler, Manilla, lowa. CHICK PRICES CUT 7% CENTS IF OR- Ridpath, 
dered now for spring shipment. Best egg et ; 

strain White Leghorns. Records to 320 eggs BUFF ROCKS—UTILITY BL 

Well grown 4 





Defender breeding. 





Pay when you get them. Guaranteed to live are always worthy. 


Taylor, Dallas Cen- 


and outlay ordinary chicks, Low prices on $3; pullets, $1.50 each. 


hens, cockerels, hatching eggs. Cat- Pleasant, lowa, 





POLAND CHINAS 


alog | and bargain bulletin free. George B. WHITE ROCK COG KERE ki 


, 9%1 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich, credited, es... 50. 


OFFERING SPRING BOARS OF “FOP QUAL- 





grandson of Revenue. 


ity, sired rs Council, 
_E. Grove, Plover, Towa. 








hdc) first aged boar ‘Spencer, 1929. aia 


-POL AND CHIN A BOARS. HAR- 


HCY ¢ Ci. ‘ASS fA WORTH i$ 





strain, extra fine 


Cooper, Boone, Iowa. 
Anconas. Standard ac- L = 


credited and blood tested for B. W. D. Priced BARRED ROCK COCKERELS. 








Hatcheries and Pullet barred, vigorous birds of best “quality, S25 
»_ Box 5, _ WwW rorthington, Minn. each, _P. Daughenbaugh, 
DUCKS, DRAKES $173, FOR SALE—WHITE 
‘Large, choice birds. White Fishel strain, four turkey toms. 


Young toms $7, pullets Youngquist, Gowrie, 
W. H. Brass, Ackley, BUFF ROCK 
healthy birds, $2 


} BLACK MINORCAS AND | Jr. Solon, Iowa. 








PUREBRED BUFF 
$ Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
, Elkader, Iowa, i 
ROUEN DRAKES AND R, I. 


b- YEAR-OLD OXFORD R: AM WE EIGH- 


270 pounds, and lambs. 
? 





ANCONAS 
“SU ‘FFOL K RAM i -AMBS. KA" 


~ Rose Comb Silver L aced Wyandotte cock- RHODE ISLAND REDS | 
RAG IDE a RED 


I< 1 L—eee—— 
Gus C, Panning, Hooper, | SINGLE “COME 
“ - Ts AAS eE ETS cockerels from 
MINORCA COCKERELS, Increase your egg 
175 to 200 eggs. 
good type and color. 
Mrs. John Anthony, 





hens $5.50 to vg, 
<afferior, Argyle, Minn. 


PU U REBRED N: ARR AG ANSETT 


All from Peters certified 





now laying, from “AA” 
Thornburg, 5 sy 





ZE. TOMS FOR SALE. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
| eae FAR NORTH CERTIFIED GRIM G RIMM 


new, cles an a 


Harry Cornick, Mt. 











vedigreed, up Weee de ampere list. Movie 


POULTRY Mills, New ye ed 


PUL ae AND COCKERELS FOR BREED- 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leg- 


WHI TE ROCK COCKE RELS, 
quality, $3. 50 nl 





WANT TO BUY 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 








ROCK ROOST E ERS, 





TERRACING HELPS WITH LAND 
Mrs, John Kasper, 
Terracing of farm lands has come 
,r accepted as good farm practice 
—as the only method of maintaining crop 


farmer's standpoint, 
that soil erosion, 





5. Will Miller, Cordora, lil. BEAUTIFU e LARG E, ~ TA 


LE—PUREBRED SINGLE COMB | nested pens, $3 each. 
Sheppard sirain, $1.25 Record s Performance 





rs. Thomas G. Gleason, Essex, Iowa, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
_ AUCTIONEERS. 





LANGSHANS _ 


State inspected and culled, Monticello, 
Extra laying strain. 
5 Richard Larson, Randall, Ia. SC RED UTILITY COC ‘KE SRELS, 

— — dark red, bred for exhibition 
tion. $3 as they run, 
Red Farm, Duncombe, 


7 _L.EGHORNS 


sales with Lorence Bigler, 


LIVESTOCK AND RE AL, 


S. CG. REDS. BIG 


Comb Red cockerels, 
Important to saan 
terracing age nt of the Fr e nde ral 
Texas, explains 
the bank’s interest in soil erosion. 


Thom: as Gerdes, W ashington, 


breeding cockerels from heavy laying, prize- 


i ANGSTIAN PU TLE TO ref 9S winning pens, Tompkins strain. each year, part of 


Show birds and pen- he aders. 


lowa, 
Cockerels, $4 single; six ——— 


“TENS AND MATES 


determines to a large extent 
Houston section, unterraced cotton 
with a slope of 
washing at the rate of six inches in sixty- 


‘Thousands of laying pul- RHODE ISLAND RED COCKERELS. STATE 
1 


Also a “chicks and eras, Trapnest- accredited, $1.50 each. 


“a pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 kinton, Iowa. 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Records 


; seTIOn e000 Catalog and special price 


I ship C. O. D. George B. Ferris, Te March hatch. Geo, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ated 


BARRON Gam 


oe how to receive Home 


» first six inches of soil fs 
’ » basis of production, but Is 
bul- R. C. RED COCKE w: cL, S, » basis of land security. 


thirty-odd years, and starts with a 1 per 





LEGHORN COCKERELS 


j 250 to 318-egg records, sired WONDE RR 300-EGG 
y _cockerels rie dams with 283 to 318 egg White cockerels 


re Ind, AUCTIONEERING ATT 
] TANCRED WHITE 
INTE RNATIONAL, 


_FARM. MACHINERY _ BARRON'S WHITE, 


10 or more $3 each. 
Mt. Vernon, Jowa. 


increasing each 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES - ; cent per annum payment, 


winners. Not related production and loan s 
$2.50 ei ach. Rosa Willison, 7 


such circumstances, 


LEGHORN COCKERELS, | ROSE COMB RHODE 
from tri Be nested flock, $15 a dozen, or $1.50 | cockerels. $2 each 
lfert J. Willemssen, George, lowa, | Peter Weber, Dana, — 


: R. C. R. I. WHITE 
LEGHORN COCKER- | lots of six, $2.25. 


sd, big lopped comb type. May | J. Hushak, ‘Clutier, 
5 Order direct. Mrs. | © WYANDOTTES 


* ARM ATID COR} VY PICKE R ‘FOR 
Linden, Towa. 


‘Leghorn cockerels. Well developed. 


CkIND YOUR 
‘ % OWN” Nash, Prosper, Minn. Clark 








s costing three times as much, 


TANCRED SINGLE COMB $4 


PDI LOLI LEAN EDA OLD 
PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTE 

each. New blood, 
prize winnine trap-ne 
Marcus, Iowa. 








INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK SHOW 


LEGHORN COCKERELS, PURE STRAIN BLOOD~ 


For quick sale. Geo. Smid, Kam- Comb White Wyandotte 
1. each. Mrs. J. C. Apple, 
1. 


CHOICE, BUFF LEGHORN COCKERELS, $1. | No. 


in grain do no on n. 


stockman’s feed guide. 5 


PUREBRED SINGLE 
HOG SICKNESS ac : 
BUY SICK HERDS | OR WILL 


or used our treat- 
Large ‘tye, $1.75. August Droegmiller, 


v Rederal Concentrates, “RUEF 


erel s, ‘s1° 50 each. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Alver Kluesner, Bancroft, ] Ja. ee A 


— PUREBRED ‘MAMMOTH 


sar prints 2c (silver). ~ORPINGTONS 





}, Esthervile, lowa, _ | WHITE WYANDOTYTES, 
_MINORCAS : nm Fishel, 215-egg strain; foneeee ‘$2.50, 
SING 3LE COMB WHITE MINOR lets $1.50. Vernon Fee, 


sale. 


f products of paddock 
Chicago stock- 


following Thanksgiving Day, and for 
opens its doors upon the 


April hatch, $1.50 | DUCKS AND GEESE week thereafter, 


J. N. Koehler, Anthon, | PUREBRED MAMMOTH 
duc ks, 10-pound stock, oe 


type, $2 each. Leon $2.25. Order from this 
-lake, Iowa, ; Ado!lph_Martens, Keswick, 
100 YEAR-OLD WHITE MINOR- MAMMOTH TOU LOUSE, G EE SE 
Accredited flock. Ben Albee, pound stock. Geese 


r livestock and crops 
COMB BUFF MINOR- $1.75, drake s $2. Old ones 
, different depart- 
» beginning to de- 
> headquarters of the 


to pick from. Big type 
, MINORCA COCKERELS FOR | $% drakes $2.50. Mrs. 


tier, Iowa. 






WHITE 
MINORCA COCKER. | _Seese, 5. Ganders %. 
» first accredited flock in Iowa. stock Henry Le te 
Bowen, Searsboro, Iowa. MAMMOTH WHITE 
“COMB WHITE MINORG A, COCK- drakes, $2.50, if taken 
J. M. Conroy, Jefferson, | R- 2, Davenport, Iowa. 


corners of the earth, 
» exposition. Wheat same 


FEMBDEN AND GRA on 


2 matched with the products of the 


PEKIN DUCKS, 





Greater inducement in the form of ma- 


PUREBRED EMBDEN GANDE RS $4, ¢ ¥, G E cE 


Ss. . BUFF MINORCA COCKERE LS FOR $3.50. Order before 
Colwell, C harle s City, pes 





LARGE WHITE ORPINGTON COCKERELS, | ,,2akes, $2 each. 


Prize winning blood, early hatched. Priced 
2 PUREBRED PEKINS FROM 
Show birds and pullets. Fred cease Videdine GUE dead $s Mrs. p rota 


ney Anderson, Jefferson, 


> —— = ss PE 
‘ot FOR SALE, rong alae H. 
Knop, Charter er Oak, “ 
LARGE SIZE, HEAVY BONE, FINE COLOR 

Buff Orpington cockerels. White 








- “oe PHOSPHATE 


LY GROUND RAW ROCK PHOS- 
et you grow larger crops of 
Che aper than acid eo 





PUREBRE D WHITE — 
hatched, $2.50 each. Arthur BIG TYPE WHITE PEKIN _ 
each. Capper’s Hatchery, Elgin, 


"Nashville, Tenn, Sehusseler, Lone Tree, Iowa. 








Humeston, Iowa. 


owa, 








Mrs. Ira Gongwer, Fair- $1.50 each. Eddie 





» the always fascinating compe- 
titions of the young people 
» Boys’ and Girls’ 


[ WHITE PEKIN ‘ C 
Congress, held in connection with the In- 





Entries will close Novem- 
ber 10 for the Grain and Hay Show, and 
November 23 for the carload-lot livestock 








Pekin WHITE PEKIN DUCKS — REAL 








WHITE PEKIN DUCKS AND DRAKES, $2. The Stanhope, tows, farmers’ 


> ORPINGTON COCK. Ray Supple, Coggon, Iowa. 





handled more than 500,000 bushels of grain 


tty eines 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Nov. 2, 1929 
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20 Registered Guernseys 
Including 

5 Choice cows 3 to 7 years old 

8 Two-year-old heifers 

4 Yearling heifers, 15 to 20 months old 

4 Heifer calves 6 to 12 months old 

3 Registered bulls of service age 

The Guernseys to be sold in this sale 

for heavy production. 
abortion. 
prove most profitable in your own herds. 


Plan to attend this sale. 





120 Guernseys at 


Public Auction Sale 


Tuesday, Nov. 12, 1929, 12:30 P. M. Sharp at 
Crescentdale Farm, 5 Mi. South of Malvern, Ia. 


THE OFFERING CONSISTS OF 





are all well marked, thrifty, young and bred 
All are tuberculin tested, and nearly all will be blood tested against 
Many of the cows have large C. T. A. records. 


At this sale you can buy one animal or a carload of the kind of Guernseys that will 
Auctioneers, Piper, McMurray and Talbot. 


Write for a descriptive list of animals to be sold to 


ALBERT HYZER, Sale Mgr. 





100 High Grade Guernseys 


Including 
25 Springing and fresh cows 
25 Springing and fresh two-year-old 
heifers 
5 Yearling heifers 15 to 20 months old. 
(Some of these are bred now) 
5 Heifer calves, 6 to 12 months old 
(Many of these would make fine 
ealf club calves) 


‘ 


to 


ne 


Malvern, Iowa 








When writing to advertisers, please mention this paper. 


HOLSTEINS 


PPPOE EEA 


err 





PIII III IS OLS* 


* Successful Purchase Plan * 
OFFERED TO HOLSTEIN BULL BUYERS 


We have a number of choice young bulls of finest type to offer. 
t this time in order to make room for younger stock coming on, as we have a large herd. 
P. O. P. quality from high producing dams and granddams, 


wiles of regular staucard K. 


Will sell these at special low prices 
These are 
Ask us to send 


you information regarding our unique purchase plan which will enable you to buy a better sire at a 


maveh lower cost. Ilerd accredited eight years. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD 


- NORWALK, [OWA 





HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Bred for Production 


OFFER SEVERAL BULLS of serviceable age and 

younger sired by Sir La Reina Prospect, whose 
two nearest dams produced an average of 1237 Os 
ounds of butter in a year. Sir La Reina Prospect 


8a grandson of the world’s champion milk producer, 
Segis Vietertie Prosp : 
W. H. HELMKE RENWICK, IOWA 





HAMPSHIRES 


PDP LLLLDDL LLL LLL LLL LILI 


Hampshire Boars 
With Size and Quality 


WE HAVE BOARS that are big—bix 


because they 


are bred big and have been properly developed 
Many sired by Hoover Type, rand champion of 
Wisconsin, 1929, and by The Finn, a multi-cham 
pion. Our prices at private ale are relatively low. 


F, G. HINTZEN MASON CITY, JOWA 


40 Hampshire Boars for Sale 
1AM OFFERING a great lot of boars, sired by The 

Hawkeye, Giant linn »s Giant, Marvel's 
Sensation and Pertection Pal. Good boars and 
priced to seil. Ment on ‘ 
CLARENCE TETERS 


. C =C 
GOOD HAMPSHIRES 
LET US FILL YOUR ORDER for a big spring boar 
sired by Master Whirlwind, Outstanding, Designer, 
and Roller’s Special. Jrimune and ange We gua 
» gotisfactior rite Us or come ahd see rem. 
W's, MASTERS & SON MAPLETON; IOWA 


The lowa Homestead. | 
COON RAPIDS, IOWA 





Choice March Hampshire Boars 

Large stretchy fellows sired by the largest junior 
earling boar at the Towa State Fair this year, 
mmune and registered Farm three miles north of 
Cy LENT & SONS CLARE, IOWA 





; er ’ ) Tal 
Right Type Hampshire Boars 
FORTY FALL AND SPRING BOARS. Strains that 

have more size and better feeding quality e 

ecialize on mail orders, guarantee satisfaction and 

ip C.0.D. if requested. Write us for description 
and prices. W. Oxley & Son, Lowa City, Lowa 


75 Hampshire Boars for Sale 
Sired by the leading boars of the breed. They — 
size, type and qualit ire extra well grown and we 
are sure they will p! we oe | O.D aed 
roval. Write, call, or come and see them any 18. 
EO. LIPPOLD, JR AVOCA, IOWA 


BEST OF BREEDING 
CHOICE SPRING HAMPSHIRE B¢ ARS 
sired by Clan’s Perfection and Iowa Giant. 
Others by Smooth Prince—outcross breed- 
ing. Big, rugged boars with size and type. 
KLEIN & GRANZOW, Aiden, Lowa. 


BOARS FOR SALE. 
ake Sensation. a high class tried sire by Marvel 
Sensation; Smooth Chief, a junior yearling by 

Dreadnaught; fall yearling and spring boars sired by 

Humboldt Clan and Duke Bensation. We have two 
29 state fair grand champion boars 

MATT LOCATIS PSIUMBOLDT, IOWA 





HAMPSHIRE HERD 





Holstein Bulls 
of Serviceable Age 


PROVIDE for your fall and winter breeding cam- 
paign by securing a young Holstein sire from this 

herd. ‘Test association or Advance Registry records 

on all our cows-—Ormsby breeding—large produec- 

tion. This is always a profit making herd. 

STATE SANATORIUM OAKDALE, IOWA 


HUNTERS’ HOLSTEINS 
OFFERING BULLS of serviceable age and under 
sired by bulls whose dams have official yearly 
record ranging from S800 to 1,000) pound of 
butter Accredited herd. 
HUNTER BROS 


NORTHPEIELD, MINN 





HOLSTEIN COWS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE. 


_ ‘Thirty fresh cows, also a nuinber of choice spring 
ing cows and heifers and heifers bred tor tall tresh 
ening, Chicago Great Western R. R highway 








No. of 
DODGE CO, DAIRY CATTLE CO 

WEST CONCORD MINNESOTA 
HOLSTEINS Choice high grade heifer Seauti 

fully marked, fine type and conformation. Brom 
rich, heavy producing mature dam > week old 
$22.50 each, & weeks, $25. Tuberculin and abor 
tion tested, crated here. Unrelated bull une. ‘T “ 
culves ood feeder excellent condition Shipped 
C.0.D. expr Clarke Bros. R.1,New Brighton, Minn 
SEVERAL splendid) young Holstein bulls for sale 

ired by King Pietertie Piebe De Kal. Tle has a 
record of 1200 Tbs. of butter fat on his yearly test 
and his nine nearest dams have a f 23 
Ibs. of butter on their yearly test He is a double 
grandson of K. P.O. PB.) Priced reasonable from 3 
to S&S mos, of ave Rensink, Hosper Towa, 
HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES—-—Choic hich 

grades, beautifully marked, well grown, tubercu 


lin tested. Might weeks old $25.00; 10 for $240.00 
shipped collect, by express at little cost These are 
beauties. Unrelated bulls same age and pri Sat 
isfaction kid llowey, 1002 Jarmne 
St. Paul 


SHEEP 


OUP FN FF FF FFF 
~~ - a “0 
Recorded Shropshires 
Of the very highest type and best breed- : 
ing; 100 yearling and two-year-old rams; y¥ 

150) yearlin; and = two-year-ok ewes. @ 
Sired by tinest imported and American 
bred rain Sen or photographs. For 
sale in lots to suit purchaser. 


E. D. SEAMANS eee 


Naranhteed, 
Minn 

















i ? 

R. 2, SALEM (Henry County) IOWA 
SHROPSI TER! 

Registered yearling rams ar ewes 

with quality and. size Price rea 

sonable considerin ality. Shipped 

faon approval Daniel Leonard & 


Sons, Corning, Towa 


9s . or >> Sy 
CERWINSIKKE’S SHIROPSHIRES 
HAVE A SPLENDID selection of well grown rams 
with proper type and fleeces, Real flock headers 
Also booking orders for bred ewes to be delivered in 
season. Thirty years a Shropshire breeder 
F. M. fF. CERWINSKE ROCKFORD, TOWA 








BENSHOOFS’' HAMPSHIRES. : 
HAVE 25 cood spring boars for sale mostly sired 
by Bill’s Perfection, third prize junior yearling 
at Missouri and Iowa, 1929. Others by Sensation 
O’Boy and E. L’s Giant. One fall boar by E. L’s 
jant. Priced right. 


Mrs. Clara Benschoof & Son Alden, Towa 


Registered Shropshire Sheep 
en ag Ry ok oe Fig 
prices. 

HEATHERHALL FARMS 


with good fleeces. 
Send for photo and 


Kellerton, Towa 








Several top fall yearling boars sired by 
Dreadnaught, several times a grand champion 
in 1928. Spring boars by J. I.’s Perfection, a 
litter mate of The Traveler, the Iowa and 
mational grand champion of 1929. JESS 
WIUFF, Humboldt, Iowa. 








JOHN GRAHAM 
Quality Oxfords and Hampshires 
Booking orders for extra good yearling and two 
year-old ewes bred in season to imported = rams 
Also have a few choice yearling rams and ram 
lambs. We sell only sheep of standard quality. 
Prices reasonable. John Graham & Son, Eldora, Ta 











T ae: 
Sales Next Week 
Monday, November 4— 
Durocs—Ole Rude & Son, Moorhead, Ia. 
Herefords—-Woods Bros. & Tow, Green- 
wood, Neb. 
Wednesday, November 6— 
Shorthorns — Ak - Sar - Ben 
Sale, Omaha, Neb. 


Shorthorn 


Future Sales 
SHORTHORNS 

Nov. 26—Select Consignment, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, la.; lowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 
Mers., 2018 Cleveland St., Sioux City. Ia, 

Nov. 27—Select Consignment, Durant, Ia.; 
lowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., Mers., 
2018 Cleveland St., Sioux City, Ia. 

Dec, 12—F. E. Friche, State Center, and 
Arthur Martin, Greenfield; sale at Mare 
shalltown; C. G. Mason, Mgr. 

Feb. 6—Marshall County Bull Sale, Geo, 
H. Lewis, Mgr., Marshalltown, Ia, 

Feb, 25—Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa, 

Mar. 17—Interstate Shorthorn Bull Sale, 
Sioux City, Ia.; Jos. F, Brenner, Mgr,, 
Mapleton, Ifa. 

June 25—Wm. Wiebke, Greene, Iowa. 

HEREFORDS 

Jan. 6—Iowa Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Assn.; sale Sioux City, Ia.; F. W. Ketele 
sen, Secretary, Everly, lowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS 

Dec. 9—Chas. W. Shipton, Green Moun- 
tain, Iowa. 

Dec. 10-11—Harrison & Ryan, Harlan, Ia, 

GUERNSEYS 

Nov. 12—Southwest Iowa Guernsey Breed- 

ers; Albert Hyzer, Mgr., Malvern, Ia. 
HOLSTEINS 
Nov. 20—John Grooters, Boyden, Iowa, 


Nov. 25—-lowa State Institutions, sale at 
Waterloo, Iowa; F. C. Barney, Sale 
Mer., Box B, Iowa Board of Control, 
Des Moines, Lowa, 


Nov. 26—Iowa Holstein Breeders’ Assn., 
Fr, C. Barner, Mgr., Box B, Chapin, Ia. 

Dec. 4—Allen & Searcy, Laurens, Iowa. 

Dec, 18—Schrank & Laird, Dispersal, Ma- 
son City, Iowa; Iowa Holstein Sales 
Co., Mers., Sumner, Iowa. 


POLAND CHINAS 
Feb, 8—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa, 
Keb, 4—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa, 
Feb. 10—Roy EE. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa, 
Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, lowa, 
Feb, 13—Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—H. J. Jens & Son, Shelby, Iowa, 
Feb, 18—E. A. Martens, Rock Rapids, Ia, 
Feb, 19—Oscar D. Larson, Clarion, Iowa, 
Keb. 22—John T. Edson, Storm Lake, Ia. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Keb, 18—B. J. Siefkin & Son, Gilmore City, 
Iowa, 
Keb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
Keb, 20—Swineland Farm, Marcus, Iowa, 
Mar. 6—P. J. Gaherty & Son, Storm Lake, 
lowa, 





DUROC JERSEYS 

Jan, 22—Mckee Bros., Creston, Towa, 
Feb, 24—Oscar EE. Hartman, Hampton, 

lowa, 

CHESTER WHITES 

Feb. 3—Edward Cook & Son, Manchester, 

Iowa, 
Feb, 18—Roy V. Glifdden, 

HAMPSHIRES 

Feb, 12—W. W. Hodgen, Pierson, Iowa, 
Feb. 14—Melvin Snackle, Avoca, lowa, 


Copp, Iowa, 





LIVESTOCK NEWS 

Bros., Wakefield, Minn., held 

especially successful Short- 
held during the fall season 

in the corn belt. Sixty-three lots were 

distributed to new owners in this disper- 

salat an average price of $178. The nine 


Murphy 
one of the 
horn auction 


bulls averaged $216; the fifteen cows with 
bull calves, $217; the eighteen cows with 
heifer calves, $175; the thirteen open heif- 
evs, $145, and the eight dry cows, $121. 


The top animal in the sale was Midway 
Rodney, the four-year-old herd sire by 
Ballvlin Rodney. He was sold for $500, 
The show cow, Farne’s Dream 2d, and her 
heifer calf, topped the sale of females 
at $305 


Ifenry Dorr, Marcus, Towa, held one of 
the top sales of the year on October 14. 
His offering of Poland China boars sold 
for an average of $103.60 per head, The 
top boar was purchased for $367.50, 


An offering of Spotted Poland China 
boars was sold by Lb. J. Siefken & Son, 
City, Towa, on October 7, at an 
average price of $58. A fall yearling that 
was grand champion boar at Spencer this 
year topped the sale at $150. The second 
prize junior boar pig at this same show 
was sola for $116. 


Gilmore 





The Chester White sale of J. L. Barber, 
at Harlan, Towa, on October 21, brought 
out the greatest number of breeders that 
has been seen at any one sale this fall. 


The thirty-five boars made an average 
of $64, and the gilts sold for from $33 up 
to $60. 





An average of $50.25 was made on the 
Poland China offering sold by E. A. Mar. 
tens, Rock Rapids, Iowa, on October 11, 
The outstanding pig of the sale, accord. 
ing to Mr. Martens, was bought for $75, 
This pig was sired by Revenue’s Image, 
Two other boars brought $75 each. 





A creditable lot of thirty-nine Polang 
China boars was sold by John T. Edson, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, on October 8. An 
average of $45.55 was made. The top 
boar—a choice fall yearling—was pur. 
chased for $90. 





Merritt McFadden, Mason City, Iowa, 
has been designated as president of the 
Consolidated Swine Record, recently es. 
tablished in Des Moines. Mr. McFadden 
has been identified with the pure-bred 
swine industry in an important way for 
many years. He has a host of friends 
and a thoro knowledge of the purebred 
hog business. 





An offering of thirty-five Duroc boars 
and fourteen gilts were sold at auction by 
Ben F. Weeks, Laurens, Iowa, on October 
9, The boars brought an average price 
of $50.05 and the gilts averaged $27.75 
The entire offering was sired by Hawk- 
eye Index, a top breeding son of Red 
Index. The top boar sold for $82. 





The first Poland China sale held by the 
firm of Siefken & Hagens, Rockwell, Iowa, 
on October 5, resulted in an average price 
of $44.90 being paid for thirty-two boars, 
Thirteen gilts sold at an average price 
of $28.90. The top boar brought $140. 


In the fall of the year the livestock 
raiser should take an inventory, farticu- 
larly to determine which animals he wil} 
cull out to fatten for market. Old animals 
that have outlived their greatest useful- 
ness as’ breeders should be disposed of, 
It costs more to feed and house livestock 
during the winter months, and this ex- 
pense can be lessened if only the most 
useful animals are carried thru the win- 
ter. Shy breeders, old stock with poor 
teeth, and the females which are not good 
mothers should be sent to market. 


Damp floors in hog houses need atten- 
tion before cold weather sets in. Often 
a line of drain tile around the foundation 
will eliminate dampness. 





Present indications point to slowly in- 
creasing cattle production during the next 
five to six years. Breeding herds in the 
corn belt are being built up slowly, and 
increased production will result The 
range areas are apparently fairly well 
stocked. With increased production, prices 
will probably be somewhat lower, but it 
is not probable that the ruinously low 
prices of 1921 and succeeding years will 
be repeated. 

With gorn high in price, cattle and hog 
feeders are looking for other grains to 
use in place of corn. Barley is a good 
substitute for corn and can be used as 
the main part of the grain ration, When 


hogs are being fattened on barley, the 


ration should be balanced by adding a 
protein supplement, such as tankage or 
skim-milk More economical gains will 
be secured when a balanced ration is fed. 


Lower profits in sheep production seem 
more probable during the next four to Six 
years than huve been secured during the 
last six to eight years, 


The sheep popu- 
lation has been steadily increasing, and 
increased market supplies are in pros- 
pect, Cattle supplies have been relative- 
ly low, and demand for mutten and lamb 


has been increased ns a result. TExcessive 
supplic of lamb are not expected at 
markets during 1930. 


Sell cows that test low in butterfat; get 
high-test cows in their place, and increase 
the herd average, 


END POSTS GIVE DOUBLE SERVICE 

Concrete end posts are more durable 
than wooden posts, because they are 4 
fected neither by rot nor fire, as are 
wood posts. The estimated life of con 
crete end posts is about twice that ¥ 
wood posts. The appearance of the ae 
depends upon the ingenuity used in mak- 
ing the forms. 

The important thing in any end Pp st i 
that it shall stay in place and preven 




















It pays to feed 


123 Grand Avenue 


Dr. David Roberts Says: 


An increased flow of milk is the best indication ; 
ofa healthy herd. Keep your herd conditioned, ” 


99 Find out about = 3 

“HERD- TONIK Herd Infection, 33 
why your cows fail to breed, retainthe afterbirth, © 
have Garget, Cow Pox, why calves have Scours and : 

Goiter, whyashortage of milk. Ask for FREE copy :. 

of The Cattle Specialist and how to getthe Practical 

Home Veterinarian. Veterinary advice FREE, Write 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO., Inc.. 
Established 1890 
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“WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Nov. 2, 1929 


(49) 1519 








DUROC JERSEYS 


PP $e 


~ HAGEDORNS’ 
DUROC SALE 
Tuesday, Nov. 12th 


Royal, Iowa 

Sale on Farm, 2 Miles South of Royal. 

A choice lot of 35 spring boars and five 
fall boars, sired by ¢ ‘loverlawn Index by 
Index Chief, Smooth Wildfire 15th by 
Wildfire Jr., Gold Strike by Lucky Strike, 
and Fancy Stilts, a former lowa grand 
champion. Index Chief was first prize 
aged boar at Spencer this year, The sale 
poars are well grown and of practical. 
type. Write for catalog. Auc tioneers: Mure 
ay & Hart. 

s, C. HAGEDORN & SONS, Royal, Iowa, 


Mc Kettricks’ 


HEADQUARTERS FOR DUROC BOARS. 
WE HAVE 50 big Duroc spring boars. We guar- 

antee to ship you a boar that will please you. 
Qne litter by The Airman, 1929 Towa grand cham- 
pion. Others by Ariel’s Col. by Model Col. and The 
Comet by High Giant. Have been in business 10 
years and aim to please our customers and remain 
in business. Order today. 
WM. McKETTRICK & SONS, LE MARS, IOWA 


GARTON’S DUROC HERD 
BOAR PROSPECTS 


A CHOICE LOT of spring and fall boars sired by 
Nebraska Wonder by The Outpost and Master 

Key by Longfellow. From high class sows of show 

quality. Our fall sale has been cancelled. 

p. T. GARTON MARATHON, IOWA 


Duroc Boar Bargains 


OFFERING 50 well grown boars of proper type 

sired by Good Prospect, grandson of Big Prospect 
and Wildfire Stilts. Spring boars priced at $30 to 
$40 each and fall boars from $45. to $60. each. 
Send your order early as these boars will soon be sold. 
MOYD PLACE MILFORD, IOWA. 


Ryan’ s Dark Cherry Durocs 


Strictly big type, massive in body conformation, 
extra good in heart girth and spring of rib. 
Rich color, large herd, including outstanding herd 
and show prospects. ‘Ask for folder and photos. 
Price reasonable. 


L. 8. RYAN BEACONSFIELD, IOWA 


~ DUROCG BOARS - 
Sired by High Wave 2d 


By th 1 m High Wave. Prices reasonable. 
BEN il. ? ISO N ADELPHI, IOWA 


Y. {OICE PRING 
DUROC BOARS 


Sired by Leading Eclipse by Golden Eclipse. Farm- 
ers prices. Have size and feeding quality. 


GRANT LYNN & SON SPIR iT 1 L ARE. IOWA 




















NELSON'S DL IROC BOARS 


1AM OFFERING fall and spring boars by Supreme 
Stilts at private sale. Quality, condition and_price 
isright. Call at farm 8 miles north of Alta or write 


for pa lars. sh approval. 
- perticninr at 1ip on approva ALTA. IOWA 


Hawkeye Index Boars 
YOR SALE—Have five high class Duroe boars to 
offer that are priced for quick sale. Lots of size 
and quality eee : 
BEN F K. WEE KS LAURENS, IOWA 


Best Quality Boars 
THE 30 DUROC BOARS we have to sell are a 
choice lot sired by Red Crown. by l'ireworks, 
Builder Sensation, Snappit and Lucky's Model. We 
an fill exacting orders. Cholera a. : 
3. A. SWENSON AYTON, IOWA 


FIREFLAME BRED DUROCS 


Fall and spring boars and gilts, including 1st 











( 





Prize spring litter at lowa State Fair, 1929. Six 
boars and four gilts from this litter ios ‘others 
of,same blood lines. Ship on approval Immune. 
ARTIE PENCE SIGOU r NEY, JOW A 


For Sale—Duroc Spring Males 

Big rugged sons of the world’s champion, Fancy 
Stilts, at $40 and $50, weighing up to 300 Ibs. 
Boars that have size, and lots of feeding quality. 
Double treated. Knotek Bros., Riverside, 8 miles 
hortheast ot Washington, lowa. 





Duroc Boars and Sows 
WE ARE OFFERING 35 good, big well grown 
spring boars, two fall boars and 15 good spring 
fits at private a 10} oe immune, Write us 
(rcome and see our herd ldre 
E. M. RE 1c HARD & SONS ‘CORNING, JOW A 


DEYOE’S DUROCS 


, Offering choice lot March boars sired by Titan’s 
wancy Lad 2d, with great feeding qualities and 
Wenty of stretch and size. Werd clean and cholera 
immune, 


GEO. M. DEYOR MASON CITY, IOWA 


30) Big Duroc Boars for Sale 


WE ARE CLOSING OUT all of our Duroc boars 
and will make special prices for next 60 days. 
All immune and biz boned fellows. Write or come 

and see them. Address 


T. J. COGLON & SON EXIRA, IOWA 
————— - 





DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 


oan "a Duroc boars and gilts of March and April 

ithe hes ired by lowa Stilts. All ore immune | and 

bok yma “rown under the McLean system. There 

teed le show prospects here, Satisfaction guaran- 
. 8. S. Fain, n, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 


ro SCHUL TZ’ DUROC BOARS 


SALE—Forty, big, husk I ‘4 

) y immune Duroe spring 

tome pa boars. Spring boars $35 each and fall 

re 50 each. Sired by Lone Cedar Col. by Star- 
A mal and Walt’s Comet by Long Comet. 

~ hs dlamanntidasialas ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 





Sired | DUROC BOARS AT $30 
Dion at HA @ son of Builder Sensation, grand cham- 
sgt linois State Fair in 1928. Also world’s 
rilts by ay ional grand champion in 19238. And 
loa oad ag son of the Airman, grand champion 
: © Fair, 1929. Cholera immune. Crates 
» Earl A, Drummy, Ryan, Iowa. 





the fence from becoming loose. This prop- 
erty in any post depends upon the brac- 
ing. The bracing of a concrete post can 
be done as effectually as in wood posts. 
In addition, the concrete post has greater 
weight and can be so made that the heav- 
ing action of frost has no effect. 

Concrete is strong in compression and 
weak in tension. By the use of reinforc- 
ing, the steel takes care of the tension. 
The important thing in end posts of con- 
crete is the correct location of sufficient 
reinforcing and the use of good materials 
to make a strong concrete. Reintorcing 
in end posts should not be less than one- 
half inch rods and should extend the en- 
tire length of the post, as the greatest 
strain is at the ground line. The re- 
inforcing should be carefully placed where 
the greatest tension occurs in the post. 
It should be imbedded in the concrete, so 
that the concrete will adhere to it. It 
should not be placed nearer than three- 
fourths of an inch to the outside of the 
post. The braces should be reinforced as 
well as the post. 

The braces may be of several designs. 
They may be below the ground or above 
the ground. They may be made with the 
post in one piece or made separate, 

Clean materials in which the gravel is 
no larger than three-fourths of an inch 
should be used. The mixture should be 
about one part of cement to two parts of 
sand and two parts of gravel. If the ag- 
gregate is moist, three and three-fourths 
gallons of water to a sack of cement 
should be used. If this makes too dry 
a mixture to place well in the forms, a 
little less sand should be used, 

Provision for fastening the fence or 
gates can be made by placing the bolts 
or hinges in the concrete as it is placed, 
or a hole may be left in the post by plac- 
ing a short piece of the right size gas 
pipe thru the concrete. This will allow 
a bolt to be placed thru the post after 
it has hardened, 

The materials should be thoroly mixed 
and the post carefully cured. The post 
should be kept moist for at least a week. 
This may be done by wrapping it in bur- 
lap and soaking this burlap every day. 
The post should cure at least thirty days 
before use. The longer it cures, the 
stronger it will be. 

Concrete end posts properly built, cor- 
rectly reinforced and carefully cured will 
withstand any stretch that may be put 
on the fence. It will keep the stretch in 
the fence because the post will stay in 
place and does not deteriorate with age as 
rapidly as a wood post does, 





FLYING FIREMEN’S RECORD 


In addition to organized forces of land 
patrols, the Ontario government is trying 
to safeguard the valuable forest reserves 
from fire by patrols from the air. Up to 
the end of August, air patrols employed 
by the provincial government had flown 
9,900 hours, or 3,300 hours more than the 
total flying time on a similar service last 
year. Not only do these flying firemen 
do patrol work, but when a fire is detect- 
ed they land at a fire protective service 
station, load men and fire fighting mate- 
rial, and take them as near as possible to 
the scene of the fire. 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
Matt White, Jack Halsey and Hugh 
Thompson, who were formerly with 
the lowa Homestead, will continue to 
look after the livestock business of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead. 

These gentlemen are well known. 
They have rendered splendid service to 
the livestock breeders, and the new 
publication, with more than 250,000 
circulation, will enable them to render 
greater service. Their efforts and our 
efforts will be to serve the livestock 
industry in the most constructive way 
possible, as we realize the important 
part it plays in the agriculture of our 
state and adjoining states. 

If you wish to enlist their services in 
finding what you wafft in the way of a 
purebred sire or purebred stock of any 
kind, write us. All communications 
should be addressed to Livestock De- 
partment, Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, lowa. 














HORSES AND JACKS 


neers — 


Over 5.000 Colt Club Custemers 


About 5,500 farmers own breed- 
ing interests in Holbert stallions. 
New importations of Belgian 
and Percherons arriving every 
sixty days. If one of these high 
class stallions is needed in your 
community write for our Com- 
munity Colt Club plan. Wanted 
—h0O expe memeee stallioners for 
our custome 

HOL BE RT HORSE IMPORTING CO. 
GREELEY IOWA 


For Sale 


FRRCRERON STALLION by Jalap, two years old. 
tree Percheron stallions by Maple Grove Eclipse. 
me. y ds bull. Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire 
and Southdown rams of superior quality and oom 
ing. Show rams and flock headers. 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 


Home of Farceur Belgians 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our stud. 
Onr show record at the strongest fairs is an open 


book. 
Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, 10WA 

















Dispersion Sale of the Noted 


John Grooters’ Herd of 


Production Holsteins . 


Boyden, Iowa, Nov. 20 
Sale on Farm 3 Miles Northwest of Boyden 








Lady Vreeman Pietertje Skylark, a 5-year-old fresh last May. Produced 64 
pounds of butter in June. Selling. 


We have been engaged in the pure-bred Holstein business for the past 20 
years. It is witheconside erable regret that we have decided to disperse this prof- 
itable herd. All of the 55 head comprising the herd have been bred and reared 
on our farm, with one exception. 

The catalog describes 24 cows, 16 of which will be fresh by day of sale. The 
cows are mostly sired by Hartog King Pontiac De Kol, whose sire is a well 
bred son of K. P. Segis Lorie, he a 26 1b. son of the famous double ce ntury sire, 
King of the Pontiacs. The ‘dam of Hartog King Pontiac De Kol holds thre e 
Iowa state records and is a twice 26 lb. granddaughter of the noted eastern 
foundation sire, Spring Park King Pontiac 6th. 

The calves at foot are sired by our present herd sire, Ormsby Royal Korn- 
dyke, whose dam has a yearly butter record of 517.88 pounds, 

Twelve heifers are listed. Nine are fresh heifers by Sir Pietertje Genesco 
Aleartra 2nd, a 1,000 lb. sire. The others are daughters of Wimple Pride 
Ormsby, a 32 Ib. sire. 

Three bulls will be offered, including the present herd sire, which is a 2- 
year-old son of Hengerveld Royal Elgin, tracing to Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 
the first three 37 lb. cows in the world. The other two sale bulls are yearlings 
whose dams have C. T. A. records ranging from 400 to 500 Ibs. butter in a year, 

The herd is a member of a cow testing association and many of the cows 
are producing at the rate of better than a pound of butter a day. Herd feder- 
ally accredited’ eight years. Write for catalog. 

Auctioneer: Herman De Vries. Hugh Thompson, Fieldman, 


JOHN GROOTERS BOYDEN, IOWA 











CHESTER WHITES 


en ee eee 








——— eee 


BOARS WITH SIZE AND QUALITY 


A select lot of 40 spring boars sired by Modern Improver, a high class two-year-old son of 
Dazzler, and others by Perfect Prince, the top selling boar of the breed . 1928 farrow. Also 14 
fall boars by Improver that are extra choice. Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘or 25 years a Chester 


White breeder. Ww. E. GAFFEY, STORM LAKE, lOWA. 


RPO OOOO 


Steinmetz’ Chester White Boars 


45 head of spring and fall boars 45. Sired by Searchlight by Lengthy Colonel, White Prince by 
Revolution King, Giant Prospect by Big Prospect, lowa Prince by Big Prince. Immune. Priced 
reasonable. E. G. STEINMETZ, ALDEN, IOWA 











Oak G Cr \ 
SEARCH LIGHT HERD T ae vei Chester White Boars 
CHESTER WHITE BOARS } herd’ Sitea?by' uitiside Chiet ‘ond ‘Silver Hawk Ie 
aoe TE S ~ Cholera immune, Will ship O.D. Prices reason- 
Al PRIVATE SALE able Fdward Cook & ee. Manchester, Iowa, 














Have an inhi good lot of spring boars this 


year. Most of them are sired by Reflector, grand Ch hi 

champion boar at Orange City and first prize senior 30 ester WV ite Boars 
yearling at Sioux City and Spencer. Other boars 1 
by High Ball and Lincoln Model. Our pigs have with size and quality. Winners at four county 
plenty of size and type. fairs. Best’ blood-lines. liomune. Guaranteed, 


. ee ~ , Annual sow sale Feb. 18. 
R. P. KRAUSE HINTON, IOWA ROY COPP GLIDDEN, 10WA 


Choice Boars and Gilts 20 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 
an - ernmma: 4 a i Soe I am offering 20 good immune Chester W 
mae xeellent. ecg ons Be ee ae > boars : for. sale. sired by atten yng White 
w bi . ~ c 0. D. Priced reasonable. Farm 2 miles $40 eae ter ne oe Jack - Haste. Priee 


No. 101, » he itr ax 
CHARL KY WYCKOFF it, 6 VINTON, IOWA A. F. RIEMENSCHN EIDER KINGSL EY, IOWA 
CHOICE CHESTER WHITE BOARS sired by cham- 
11 pions, vaccinated guarantee breeders ship 
Chester White Boars cB: on “approval 200 to 210 Ibs. 837,50. Ome 


I AM OFFERING 53 choice Chester White spring 

















show prospect $55.00. Are smooth heavy bone type 
with feeding qualities, will place gilts on a 





and fall boars_with lots of bone and — Best xg oes ‘ 
jt ever raised.” New blood Yor aid customers. Write | RRRRRV"C! Witareias * °™t “at PR oe. 
AXEL L. JOHNSON as tor 30 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 30 





We are offering the junior champion of Sioux City 
and South Dakota State Fair. Also full brother 


Chester White Spring Boars and half brother to him. Real herd boars and show 


boar ~ Sired by the National Junior cham- 








Rangy, heavy boned, not fat, sired by a two-year-old pion of Nancineted ead auauameal 
we standing 50 inches high, out of two-year-old SUT pl * SON bee 7 7 
alae Weis ht 175 f rst 200 Ibs. — treated. WM. RE r TBE RG & SON BRONSON, IOWA 
Pedigree free. Crates returned. $35 ea - QUALITY BOARS. 
HARRY HU RLESS hig DEN, wa Have a top lot of Chester White spring boars fer 





sale sired by Heart’s Delight, grand champion boar 
SELECT CHESTER WHITE at Cherokee this year. Our herd won seven firsts, six 
S ly “ 


BIG TYPE seconds and the sow championships at = show. 





boars, sired by Big Areal, Tonica Model and HEART’S DELIGHT STOC cK FARM 
Star Pilot Jr. Boars with lots of bone and JOHN BERGMAN, Prop. ARCUS, IOWA 
quality. New blood for old customers, Fall 
and spring boars priced right. Write Oscar 50 MARCH BOARS 


CHESTER WHITE immune boars, well grown, 

rugged, pleasing type and ine 4 feeding quality. 
By Lakewood Lad and Star Lake, both national priae 
wanes, Priced reasonable. Will ship C.0.D. om 


al. E repaid. 
MISCELLANEOUS iM BOYER & SON FARMINGTON, IOWA 
Perry 


DAIRY BULLS FOR SALE CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


50 top spring and 10 fall boars by Lake- 


in—6 to 7 months old. Jersey—7 - 
wae 1% years. _ iuerusey Our seven-year- | Wood Lad, first prize at National; White 


Johnson, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 














senic 4 13 months old. Eagle Ist, a prize winner at lowa, Success- 
avon any. | iv oN NDRY ag pT. ful for 1 b irs. Priced reasonable. 
1OW AS ST ATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA F. W. LA DOUX, Spirit Lake, Iowa, 
: BOARS, Wir TYPE AND FOR SALE. 
FEEDING QUALITY A choice lot of fall and spring boars sired by Bud’s 
We have a few Fe zh class boars of spring farrow Pilot, an 820-Ib. two-year-old and junior che 


to offer at private sale. They represent three suc- pion at Iowa State Fair, and lowa Monster 3d, also 
cessful lines of breeding. The boars have plenty of a winner at the Iowa Fair. The big, easy feedi 
type and color. kind, cholera immune Will ship C.O.D. Priced 
P. J. GAHERTY & SON STORM LAKE, IOWA reasonable. B. G. Schettler, Breda, lowa. 
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FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Nov. 2, 19297 
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POLAND CHINAS 


war PADI LI OD 

S | B 

Twenty-five Poland China boars, all immune, big, 
rugged fellows, displaying excellent type and gooc 





feeding quality. They are sired by Fireboy, @ son 
of Playboy, and Invader by The Sportsman. A choice 
litter by him out of a Silver King dam. Priced rea- 
sonable. Write or visit. 

Cc. D. FREEL RUNNELLS, IOWA 
Farm located 14 miles southeast of state fairgrounds. 





UALITY 
Poland Chinas 


OFFERING 40 high class spring boars and 40 

quality spring gilts sired by Black Pilot, grandson 
of the world’s champion, Pilot, One litter by Dress 
Parade, dam by The Proof. This herd bas won pre- 
miums at Huron for 17 straight years. Satigfac- 


tion guaranteed on all orders. 
CHAS. I F. BATES MITCHELL, 8. D. 


* VIKING * 


HAVE A FINE LOT of big spring boars for 

the trade sired by Viking, second prize senior 
yearling at Iowa, 1929, Others sired by The 
Demo by Play Boy, Royal Surprise, first 
junior yearling at Nebraska last year, and by 
A’s Defender, grand champion boar at Alta, 


1929. Priced right. 
GRIFFIN & SON MANSON, IOWA 


Poland China Boars 
of the Right Kind 


We have a choice lot of und herd boar pros- 
sts sired by Revenue’s Stamp by Revenue, The 
loist by Choice Goods and Silver Boy by Silver King. 
Dams by The Answer, Play Boy, The Robber, The 
Jenie and Revenue. Our prices will please you. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
4. C. ENGEL ROCKWELL CITY, IOWA 


NO BETTER VALUES 
OFFERED 


bed HAVE A GRAND LOT of boars of epring 

farrow. A visit to our farm will convince you 
that these boars are among the best available. 
Mostly sired by Hercules by The Sammy by New 
Monarch and by Cornerstone Bob by The Corner- 
stone. Dams by Hyo Liberator by Liberator and 
Currency by The Robber. We are confident that 
lease exacting buyers at prices that are 


i} business. 
UrERicH  "* —RoLFE, IOWA 
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GUERNSEYS 


— 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 





eee ee eee errr errr 





ages and under. 


Care Hotel Radisson 





RADISSON FARM GUERNSEYS 


Have a few choice registered males out of A. R. dams sired by Radisson 
Golden Royalist, a son of Golden Coronet of Jean Duluth 81283, world’s 
record cow with 968.80 pounds of fat in class AA. Bulls of serviceable 


Visit the farm or write us for full information concerning the sons of 
Golden Royalist we offer for sale at attractive prices. 


RADISSON FARM 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














FOR SALE 


Guernsey Bull Calf 
Six Months Old 


Bred for Type and Production, His 
mother has two records—554 Ibs, fat in G, 
and 654 Ibs. fat in B. She comes from the 
famous Rose des Houards family 

The bull carries the blood of Lengw vater 
Levity, Queen of the East and many of 
the greatest animals of the breed, 


Marsh Farms, Waterloo, lowa 


GUERNSEYE——Choice high grade heifers bred for 
a pe and high test. Heavy production. Piepieht. 
udders, beautiful well grown individuals T. B. 
Shipped by express c.o.d, at about 8 weeks 
or over, $25 each, crated here. Unrelated bulls, 
sume age and price. Woodford Farm, Riverview 
Station, R. 1, St. Paul, Minn. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Guernsey Breeders 
Association (Co-operative) 


Have for sale at this time a few carloads of choice 
Guernsey cows and heifers, both grades and pure- 


breds. These are the surplus of the herds in this 
section. Choice bulls of all ages for sale at all times, 
Write your wants to Chas. A, Wilkins, Platteville, 
Wis., Sec’y of Southwestern Wiseonsin Guernsey 


Breeders Association (Co-operative). 





Oakwood Farm, Algona, lowa 

Offers five pure-bred Guernsey cows or heifers 
either fresh or heavy springers. Some from Ad- 
vanced Registry dams. Will sell two fresh heifers, 
two heifers due to freshen soon and one fresh cow. 


All good ones. Total price DO 
W. H. BOSWORTH, MGR. ALGONA, IOWA 








GUERNSEY HEIFER CALVES—Choice, high 
grades MB marked, well grown, with 
good udders, bred for production and type, tuber- 
culin tested. Eight weeks old, $25; 10 for $240, 
shipped collect, by express at little cost. Unrelated 
bulls same age and price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Wildwood Farms, 1092 James, St. Paul, Minn. 





POLAND CHINAS bass 





50 Poland China Boars $30 Each 


The real farmers kind, long bodied, best of feet and backs, good rugged fellows, not fat or pampered, 


February, March and April farrow, will weigh from 175 to 22 
Send your check right with order, tell us if you want a coarse 
if he does not suit when you get him send him back, 
igrees furnished and crates free. 


herd boars and out of sows of extreme size. 
rugged type, medium, or one of the lower set kind, 
your money will be refunded, 


W. H. COOPER 


All double treated. Pedi 


out of big litters, sired by our big 


25 Ibs., 


HEDRICK, IOWA 





Gruber’s Poland China Boars and Gilts 


I AM OFFERING 40 head of wonderfully choice spring boars and 40 spring gilts, 
Silver Bi sgg 2 
trios or groups on founding 

GEORGE GRUBER 


private treaty. These are sired by Silver Bell, 
Parade. I can furnish pairs, 


Iowa Homestead when writing me. 


and these go at 
Prince Charming and a = oe Dress 
herds at reasonable prices. on The 

- FARRAGUT, IOWA 





Poland China Boars and Gilts 


180 head, March farrow, most popular blood, 
with size and individual merits second to none. 


Priced right. 
CHAS SCHRUNK IOWA 


Right Type Poland Chinas 


Let us fill your order. Choice boars of Romeo, -the 
top son of Big Juliet and _ Illustrator. Also by 

New Market by Masked Marvel by Allerton Special. 

Quality hich, prices low 

0. R. GARDNER & SON, 


POLAND CHINAS 


Forty head of good spring boars for sale. Best of 
breeding represented including one litter by Play 
Boy and one by Prince Charming. All cholera im- 
mune. Prices reasonable. Write or come and see them. 
W. 8. AUSTIN DUMONT, IOWA 


THE BOARS WE OFFER 


Are the kind that make good. Sired by Anchor by 
Keystone, Silver Lad by Silver King and Silver 
Star, the 1928 world’s junior champion. Satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. 
FRANK WAGGONER SUTHERLAND, IOWA 


MAPLETON, 








Graettinger, Towa 











Bargains—Boars and Gilts 
A choice selection of spring boars and gilts by 
Silver Boy by Silver Sox and Slicker Fashion, a 
litter mate to first prize yearling boar at Aurora 
this year. Also a litter by —. corn '% 
WALDO E. JOHANNSEN USTIN, MINN. 


30 Poland China Boars 


I AM OFFERING 30 very choice boars sired by Big 
Bob and Play Kid, out of some of the best sows 
in the state. All immune. Mention The Iowa Home- 


stead. Address 
MOORHEAD, IOWA 





CHAS. BABE 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


I AM OFFERING 80 of the best immune boars I 
have ever raised. Sired by The Keystone and 

mostly out of dams by The Reaper, Wall Street and 

Prince of Wales. Write or come and sec me. 

D. J. BURNS STUART, IOWA 


30 Poland China Boars for Sale 

I am offering 30 of the best February and March 
boars you have ever seen. Sired by Big Chieftain 
and Scenic, out of my very best brood sows. 
cholera immune. Write me for prices and description. 
JAMES COCKERTON WHITING, IOWA 


35 Choice Poland China Boars 
SIRED BY The African and by sons of Early Dawn. 

One litter by The Hoist and The Everglade. These 
are crackerjacks. Offering some prize winners. Good 


herd headers, Address 
ELMER C. LEE MOORHEAD, IOWA 


25 Poland China Boars 


I AM OFFERING 25 head of good immune Poland 
China boars for sale, sired by The Echo and 

Daybread. Priced to sell. Come and see them. 

W. J. NEAL ARTHUR, IOWA 


40 Poland China Boars 


I AM OFFERING 40 head of immune fall and 
spring boars, sired by Answer’s Equal and Corner- 
syne a. Lots of size and quality. Price $35 to 


Add 
ri Sr. PEDERSON DUNLAP, IOWA 




















QUALITY POLAND CHINAS. x 
OFFERING high class fall yearling boars and spring 
boars and gilts sired by Lucky Strike by Nonesuch 
and The Marksman, a grandson of Play Boy. One 
— by Play Boy. Sovtatection guaranteed. Farm 
1% miles north of Br 
BURT, IOWA 


R. W. BUTTERFIE LD" 





RED POLLS 


CHAMPION RED POLLS. 
OFFERING 13 bulls, 8 to 11 months old sired by 
Melbourne Advancer, grand champion bull Iowa, 
and Minnesota, 1929, and by Pilot, second aged bull 
Iowa, 1927. Also 25 females all ages. Accredited 


herd. In business zs years. 
TRACY & WAYRE NASHUA, IOWA 











MILKING SHORTHORNS 





Peerless and Belle Vernon Herds—Milking Shorthorns—White Collies 
BULLS OF SERVICEABLE AGE and a few females ranging from one year up to mature females. We 

have bred these cattle for over 30 years and the choicest American and imported breeding is represented. 
Some very nice White Scotch Collie puppies ready to ship. Write your wants or better yet, pay us a visit. 


JOHN LOGSDON, Mer. -: 


-!- DECORAH, IOWA 





Whose herd of Milk- 

i Whortnosee has 

uilding for 

20 years. Excellent production an me... dual pur- 

pose type. Able to supp ly high class herd bull 

prospects 8 to 10 months old, ‘heir sire’s dam has 
a &45-pound record. Herd accredited 10 years. 

PAUL DRESSER CEDAR TALLS, IOWA 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE—Bulls and heifers out of dams with 
records from 250 to 497 lbs. fat and sired by 
Butterman 10th, 440 Ibs. fat. Federally accredited 


herd, Farm 2 miles west on No. 9. 
0. N. ENDELL R. 4 ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


IOWANNA STOCK FARM 


Dual Purpose Shorthorns. 
WE HAVE a very desirable selection of young herd 
bulls ~ b noes, Real dual purpose specimens, well 
grown an 











J. RUSSE cnt CURRIER MASON CITY, IOWA 
FOR SALE. 

Roan Villager, an extra choice roan July yearling 

bull by Maxwalton Archer. Also offer Villager 


Revolution, dark roan 12 
Avon. Have two white bulls 
lage Avon. Accredited herd. 
Chas. S. Knudson & Sons, R. 4, Fort Dodge, Iowa 


months old son of Village 
12 months old by Vil- 





SHORTHORNS 


Mondamin Shorthorns 


A QUALITY HERD Pg 42 YEARS. 
Offering four fine bulls 10 to 12 months old sired 
by Villager’s Model, a line-bred “Villager, Two of 
the bulls are roang and two are reds. Also two likely 
white November bulls by Spirit of Mondamin. In- 
spection invited. 


HELD BROS. HINTON, IOWA 


SHORTHORNS OF QUALITY 


MARSHALL ROSEWOOD was grand_champion at 
the 1929 Minnesota and South Dakota State 
Fairs and at Spencer, Iowa. Offering a - — 
red March yearling gull for sale_ sired Ga 
ford Royalist. L. OLOFF, IRETON. IOWA. 


HERD BULLS 


Hove several choice Scotch bulls, 12 month old sired 

Ravendale Repeater by Ravendale Reserve. 
ous is a very choice Augusta. Herd sire, Browndale 
Agitator, an outstanding line bred Browndale Count. 
J. L. REECE NEW PROVIDENCE, IOWA 














Please refer to this paper when writing 





HEREFORDS 


SPOTTED POLAND BOARS 


A very choice offering of spring boars, any type 
or size. Weight 175 to 250 pounds. have new 
bloodlines for’ old customers. As good a bunch ty 
= from as you will find. All hogs vaccinated, 
’edigrees furnished. Am out to please so eve; 

thing guaranteed. Farm 10 miles west of Rock. 
well City on U. 8. 20, F. L. Jackson, Yetter Towa, 


25 Spotted Poland Boars” 


of > breeding. Your choice, $40. Weight 
around 200 lbs. One yearling and one fall boar 

Farm four miles west of Goldfield. 

JOS. R. NELSON, R. 1, GOLDFIELD, 





IOWA 





Spotted Poland Boar Bargains 

150 to 250 Ibs., $30 to $40. Four fall boars gt 
$50. Best of breeding. Immune. New stock tp 
old — rs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Will ship 


Photo on request. 
C. ‘i “MILLER ALEXANDER, I0WA 


BIG VALUES IN BOARS 
HAVE SELECTED 40 good boars for my trade 
Sired by Sky Ranger by_ Nonesuch and Revelits 
by Wildfire. Size, color and feeding quality. Farm 
two miles north of Beaver. 
FRED HARTEN GRAND JUNCTION, 10W, 


Spring Boars and Gilts 
A large ged of Spotted Polands, splendid colors, 
excellent type, well grown, by Greatheart, 4 
brother to The Flash, the Iowa Rompion. All im- 
mune, Priced reasonable. Write at onc 
EARL CONNELL R. 4 BROOKLYN, IOWA 


Pure-Bred Spotted Polands 
“WE HAVE IT.” Junior yr. boar, fall yr. boars, 
spring boars, open fall gilts, thee fall gilts to 
farrow soon and fall pigs —. sex. Location 1 
mile east, 2% miles north of town. 
LE ROY JENISON BELMOND, IOWA 


WE CAN FILL YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Choice Spotted Poland China 
Spring boars. Sired by Long Distance by the world’s 
champion, Motor Cop. One litter by the great Thurm 
boar, Ever Ready. Priced right. 

HAROLD MASSEE NASHUA, IOWA 


CHAMPION BREEDING 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA spring boars sired by 
The Flash, the 1929 Iowa grand a. and 

by Announcer, world’s grand champion of 1928 

and 1929. Write or phone, 

H. W. ELKIN ALDEN, IOWA 


Spotted Poland Boars 


Choice spring and fall boars, best of breeding, 
modern type, from targe litters. Cholera immune, 
Plenty to select from. Real boars at farmers’ prices, 
CHAS. J. ALLINSON HAMPTON, IOWA 


Spotted Poland Herd Boars 


We offer one tried sire, a few fall boars by 
Armistice Echo and top spring boars sired by 
American, first aged boar at Des Moines, 1929, 
Others by Gold Coin. Real bargains. 

ARTHUR LARSON COULTER, IOWA 


TAMWORTHS 


Floyd Crest 


Tamworths 


OFFERING 30 March, April and May boars weigh 

ing up to 200 pounds. A few good fall and junior 
yearling boars. Have some extra good sows and 
gilts bred for fall farrow. Also have a number of 
high class young Milking Shorthorn bulls worth 
the money. 


W. W. Kruse, Hospers, la. 


F Ox Tamworths 


We have a top lot of Tamworth 
spring boars for sale. Why not pick one 
from the world’s largest herd? 


FOX CHEMICAL CO. 


A. E. Augustine, Mgr., Des Moines, Iowa 






































cattle. 
FRED CHANDLE 


’ DOMINO HEREFORD 


President Domino and Stanway_ Domino, grandsons of Domino, My cow herd are close-up 

descendants of Beau President, Domino, 

I am offering for sale good selection of serviceable-aged young he = bulls 
ROUTE 7 CH 


Herd sires: Western 
Domino by Domino; 
Major Domino Mischief, 


Bright Stanway and other top Gudgell & Simpson 


ARITON, IOWA 





CHOICE 
EREFORD 


We are offering some choice yearling 
bulls (herd bull prospects), also choice 
cows and heifers, sired by Coronet Incom. 

carload of yearling: heifers, and cows 
with calves at aes. Come and see them, 
Mention this pap 
HILLENDALE F ‘ARMS, Muscatine, Iowa, 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEERS _ 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 


EARN $25-$100 daily. Send for large illustrated 

catalog, also how to receive Home Study Course 
free. Reppert’s Auction School and Bestncns College, 
ox 2, Decatur, Indiana. 





CHOICE HBREFORD BU LLS. 
WE ARE OFFERING some outstanding bull calves 
sired by Lipton Hartland, our Iowa State Fair 
first = winner. We also have some outstanding 





herd bull propositions by Bonnie Brae 166th. Write 
or come and see us. Address 
BRAZIE & MADSEN HARLAN, IOWA 





ABERDEEN ANGUS 
ANGUS 


HERD BULL 


I am now offering my herd bull, Elation K. for 
sale. He is fully guaranteed and is a 2200-lb. state 
fair winner sired by Enlate, the world’s highest 
priced beef bull. Also offering young bulls of serv- 
iceable ages sired by Elation K. and a few feinales 
at right prices. Inspection invited. 

W. S. AUSTIN DUMONT, IOWA 





PERRY KING 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER. 
Conduct sales of pure-bred livestock. Terms rea- 


sonable. 
CHEROKEE IOWA 


Three months to one year old. 
Write for prices and description, 
BANKS & BANKS KNOXVILLE, IOWA 





M. H. Cruise, Auctioneer 


I AM MAKING livestock and land sales all over 
this country to the satisfaction of my customers, 

Arrange your dates with me. 

M. H. CRUISE, 4823 Webster St., Omaha, Neb. 


Angus Cattle for Sale 


I have 10 good cows and heifers and one splendid 
yearling bull. These are priced right. I also have 
some good Duroc boars for sale. Address 
H. R. DAVIS CORNING, IOWA 





H. S. & W. B. DUNCAN 


CRESTON, IOWA 
Livestock auctioneers. Posted on all breeds. Sales 
made everywhere. Write for dates. Rates satisfactory, 


200 AUCTION SAYINGS $1 


ening speeches. Don’t $1 each. 
AMERICAN. *NUCTION COLLEGE, Kansas City, Mo, 








TWENTY REGISTERED 
ANGUS COWS 


For sale. Also bull calves and heifers for club 
work. Real ones, Reasonable pri 
A. G. MESSER GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA 





Please refer to this paper when writing 





Tamworths Are Great, 


FOR CROSSING PURPOSES 
OFFERING 50 choice spring boars by Sunnybrook 
Canadian Gent. Several fall boars by Tomaba' 
Dawes, including our junior champion boar at Spet 
cer, 1929, and two of his litter mates. Priced to sell 
CHAS. L. CHRISTENSON ROYAL, IOWA 


‘TAMWORTH BOARS 


Well grown March farrow—ready for crossing 
yurpose——none better. Raised on McLean syste 
mmune. Prompt shipment. 

J. J. NEWLIN GRIMES, 10W4 


Tamworth Boars and Gilts 


I have spring and fall boars, open and bred gilts 
and a few tried sows for sale, Write for prices 


and description. 
W. W. KRUSE HOSPERS, IOWA 
We sell all the Tamworths we raise by mail 


THERE IS A REASON 


Dr. W. D. Addison & Co. Manning, lows 
etecacre 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY BULL 


From World’s Champions 


SHERMAN JERSEYS are bred for great prod 
tion. We hold all state Jersey records except 0 
Get our list of young bulls before you buy. 
SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY wa 
DEPT. G CHARLES CITY, 10 


Ellendale Jersey Farm 
OFFERS a few choice bulls of serviceable sé i 

ish producing dams. These bulls are 80 
viduals. 


























Member of Fees” vere y Cattle Club 
CARLISLE ELL ARLES CITY, 1008 


QUALITY JERSEY BULLS 
OFFERING grandsons a Sophie 19th 8 Teeth 
: 4 shiters 0 
Hood Farm. Butter fat, ‘ both sides and the middle 
Prices reasonable. 
M. L. HEAD & SONS 





ALBERT LEA, MINS 
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ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES---No, he wasn’t a sword swallower 
AC 
boars, 
tion ‘t . oe 
a BLEAK PROSPECT “PIFTY CENTS” 
a “Two bags anc a hatbox,” said the For fifty cents, I used to buy a lot 
na tourist, who was traveling for the first of goods at Jimpson’s store; I'd pur- 
wats time in Scotland, on arriv ng at a little chase apples for fried pie, a dozen 
Thurm wayside station. The porter mourn- pounds, and even more. On pork chops, 
IOWA fully collected the articles and put too, I'd sometimes feast, when hunger 
NG them on board a cab. “And, by the Joshaway Crabapple says: called for such as that; four-bits would 
caine way, porter,” said the passenger, “what “An absent-minded fellow is one who buy six pounds at least, with extra liv- 
on om do they usually give you here for a forgets his watch and then looks at it er for the cat. 
tip?” to see if he has time to go back and Now, when to shop I sally forth for 
10WA The porter jerked his thumb over get it.” prunes and bacon, at the store my poor 
his shoulder. “See yon big house half-smacker is not worth a third of 
cs amang the trees?” he asked. THE FLAW ally. “Who’s a-goin’ to press the but- what it was before. Of beefsteak it 
maven “Yes, but what has th. got to do Lazy Lorenzo and Dog-tired Dick ton?” will only buy a single thin and measly 
pris HE with it?” . were discussing something they knew ER slice, while T could hold in my left eye 
“Weel, that’s the workhouse, and it’s —_1jttle about—work. GENEROUS BOSSIE! its worth in sugar, flour or rice. 
rs fy’ o’ auld railway porters.” “IT think,” said Lazy Lorenzo, “that The bargaining for a cow had been _! usegl to get ten bars gf soap when 
Oy The if they did away with work altogether going on leisurely for an hour. fifty pennies I’d advance; now I re- 
1929, e it’d put an end to these ’ere strikes.” Finally the prospective purchaser ceive, I scarcely hope, emough to wash 
IOWA Lemme ‘see one 0’ dem cuckoo “Yus,” said Dog-tired Dick. “That'll came flatly to th: point. a pair of pants. For half a buck, I’ve 





docks,” said Mr. Erastus. 
“Here you are.” 
“Could you change de tune a little?” 
“What’s the icea?” 
“T wants alarm clock. I 





don’t 














be the time when everything’s done by 
electricity. Only got to press a button 
and the job’s done.” 

A slow horror dawned in Lazy Lo- 









“How much milk does she give?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t rightly know, 
farmer who owned her, 
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’ answered the 
“but she’s a 


































































often bought a ticket to a three-ring 
show; now ’tis two dollars, like as not; 
of course, I don’t pretend to go. 

In days of old, to my young eye, a 










































en renzo’s eyes. darn good-natured critter, and she’l] — fifty-cent piece, shining bright, seemed 
take to dese hasty an’ excited alarm “That won’t do!” he said emphatic- give all she can.” ample wealth with which to buy all 
1S clocks. If you could train one o’ dese things that childish hearts delight. 
to cackle like a chicken, ' could wake But should I give my nephew, eight, 
owl up spry an’ hopeful every time.” | four-bits with which to paint the town, 
te Pb le he’d vote me just a cheap old skate, 
imber of and bid me shake ten berries down. 
$ worth S’MORE SCOTCH | Oh, fifty: cents, I do opine, your end 
. la. A Scottish farmer, being elected a | / is surely drawing nigh. I simply can 
1) school manager, visited the village ly I/ not call to mind a single thing that 
school and tested the intelligence of | | | {HI you will buy. You’ll no more purchase 
ths the class by his questions. yi fy Hi me a meal, nor even answer for a tip. 
: His first inquiry was: “Now, boys, Hii iH Alas, how nearly broke I feel when 
:worth camany one of you tell me what naeth- iH | 1 I’ve just you upon my hipt—H. C. 
ck one ing is?” | iT}! | Fort. 
After a moment’s silence a small boy | | \ 
). na back seat rose and replied: “It’s a | Stranger: “Does this man, Amos 
, lows what ye gi’ed me t’other day for haud- Darby, hold any place of distinction 
in’ yer horse.” | in the village?” 
at, = Villager: “Ye kin judg: fer y’rself. 
anybrook ITS NAME a When th’ postman brings th’ weekly 
pmabawk : ; —— | newspaper down to Guy Parkinson’s 
at Sper In a kindergarten class, flags were | grocery store, Amos is the first 
, 10WA shown, and in answer to a question, a reader.” 
RS little girl gave the response that was “ 
pair *xpected of her: “This is the flag of « at siiran Deere 
oe MY country.” DOWN IN TEXAS 
5. OWA —— what is the name of your coun- Mother: “Oswald, have you been good to baby while I was away? For Sale Good incubator, natehed 
Gilts tie hada the next question. Os: “Yep, ma, and he can almost swim now.” every egg twice, $13. Call at 309 Oran 
Z Tis of thee,” was the prompt reply. avenue. 
red gilts 
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a ipa Be 4 f yp? “Ul * 5 5 re af toe 
900 ind Fours, meer our Two HEROES, SLIMANO SPUD — || @uis is ANNIE, THE HIRED GIRL, > HA-A-A-o. THE OVERLORD, HIMSELF, |/LINOLEUM BECAUSE |- ANO, SAY! 
wows ‘niga FARM HANOS. IF ANYONE EVER ANO A REALGIRE Too. THE SLAVE-ORIVER . PENNY PINCHER, |/HE'S ALWAYS UNDER WHATS A FARM 
‘es ee THEM DOING ALICK OF REAL WORK, || SLIM SAYS SHEIS ~ANO HE MoST||OWNER OF THE FARM ,EMPLOYER |/ FOOT. BUT HE'S A | WITHOUT THE 
orm tld US IMMEDIATELY AND GET OUR || OUGHT TO KNOW,- HES CRAZY|| AND GOSS OF OUR TWO HEROES, || REAL WORKER.HES | CATS AGOOO 
goth ANDSOME REWARO — A HIGHLY SEASONED ABOUT HER. SPUD'S CRAZY || “ THEW RE GOOD FARM HANOS |, RE || GOT ALL HIS SPRING | PLACE FOR 
e middle CORN-COB PIPE (THERE ARE SEVERAL 'ROUNO THE || TOO - ABOUT HER GRIDOLE || SAYS, “BUT THEY RE USUALLY TOO, |] PLANTING CONE! | RATS! SAYS 
, MI ace WE'D LIKE TO GET RID OF.) .THESE BOYS || CAKES. THEY'RE TH KINO OF busy Vee aeugn ecm pd WESSIR - A BONE IN Warns -_ 
“Tl (Om R JUST HAD A AL CORN 
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Exactly what do we mean by 


ae 


“success in baking? 


Sometimes when we speak of “success 
in baking” we mean merely avoiding 
failures. That’s an important matter, 
certainly. It’s so important that 
Pillsbury spends thousands of dollars 
testing Pillsbury’s Best Flour—testing 
it by daily baking, by every scientific 
method known, to make sure that every 
sack is just like every other sack— 
that it will work perfectly for any 
baking purpose, bread, biscuits or 
pastry. 


But there’s another kind of baking 
.success which is more than a matter of 
dodging failures. It isan achievement — 
perfect flavor, that small but all- 
important improvement in taste which 
is the mark of real success in baking. 
Women whose foods havethis delicately 
richer flavor have learned to follow 
one important rule. They select 
ingredients with greatest care 
(flavorings, shortening, etc.)—and they 


Pillsbury’s 


use a flour that is rich as well as 
dependable—Pillsbury’s Best. 
Pillsbury’s baking chemists have 
discovered one secret of finer flavor. 
They have found that there are certain 
blends of wheat which make a richer 
flour—and that foods baked with this 
richer flour have a better flavor. 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour is milled only 
from this carefully selected, plump, 
full-flavored wheat. It gives you 
double value—dependability, plus 
perfect flavor. 


Isn’t it worthwhile to have this double 
quality? To know that your flour will 
never cause a baking failure — and 
more than that, to know that all your 
foods will have that delicately richer 
flavor that isthe mark of finest baking? 
Simply be sure to get Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour—all good grocers have it. Ask 
for it by name—for better flavor and 
more certain success in all your baking! 


Best 


ORANGE SHORTCAKE 


2% cups Pillebury’s VY teaspoon salt 
Best Flour 1 tablespoon sugar . 
4 teaspoons baking cup shortening 
powder lcup milk 


Sift together the flour, baking 
powder, salt and sugar. Work in the 
shortening with the tips of the 
fingers. When flaky add the milk 
gradually, mixing with a_ knife 
until a soft dough is formed. Turn 
out and transfer dough to two oiled 
square layer cake pans and pat 
down even. Bake in a very hot 
oven (450° F.) for twenty-five 
minutes. Put together with sugared 
orange sections. Cover with sweet 
ened whipped cream and garnish 
with orange sections. 


Recipe furnished by Mrs, Ida Bailey 
Allen, President of the National 
Radio Home-Makers’ Club. Hear 
Mrs. Allen every Wednesday morn 
ing over the Columbia chain; 10:00 
a. m. Eastern Standard time. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn- 
Millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour, Pancake Flour, 


Wheat Bran, Farina, Cake Flour, Rye, Whole 
Wheat and Durum Flours 


Fiour 


milled for richer flavor in breads, biscuits, pastry 





